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PEREGRINUS PROTEUS. 



Tavra fuy is ro Sjcpifih irpoSiciipuraficfti, gpi;/LicFOi r^v rtav cu^ayivcixr- 
KovTwv Siovoiav ^ rov Gr;(c86v rip^ rrjs (nroO^ar^uiS vpoOtariv €wrvvoirrov 
c;(Ctv* Ufa Sc fii^ rtvi i$fl Xvfuuvco'Au rt^ (nr/ypa/xfiart* cioi^aartyapoi 
frXcio'rot ras dXXorptas vpayfiartCas 8tao'KCva{civ vpos ro 
80KOVV* ras /Li^ Tiav TOfiMV dxpooTix^^ ^f ^/(^^ vporfa'^MXia'aikrp^ 
ovofiarC re koi hrwvvfjuff Sia froKrcuv xpovov irStv avyK\€i6vnav. Kcu 
rolvw oItw, & fi^ KoXci)? vin;yopcvTai vap* oXip^ r^ <rvyypa^i7V, /bi^ 
fUT€)(erw i^ovoVf os rois KoXots vpo ra>v cUXXoif hritf^v^trOauL €itjt)6€y & Sc 
<iyvo^ai awhr^xrtf impa twv oU Xoyov Svvofus koI ircipas, Stop^corcov 
#cr.X Niceph. (Proosm.) H. E. I 1, p. 43. 

Tavra /ack oSi^ d^pifiws irpoSuopurdfiiOaf jSovXdftcvoi rov9 fihf ayayivia- 
{TKOvras els &voiav <jlyayciy r^ 0X1;$ irpo^ccrccDS* rovs Sc StaorKcva^ctK 
Cioi^oras ras ^^JSXovs dirorpc^ai rov Xvfuuve<r0a( ras dXXorptas irpay- 
fu&rcias. 1^/uv 8c imp* 0X17V r^v tcrropuiF ra ficv ypa<f>€ina KaXa>«, fi^ 
fUT€)(€na ^ovov' ra Sk dyvoTfOhrra Tvy\av€Tto Biop$<oa'€wii inro r<ov 
SwaTisnipiov. Diod, Sic. (Prooem.) i. 5, p. 9. 
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PREFACE. 



THE circumstances attending the publication of this 
volume are known to some persons. They can bear 
witness that the writer did not first of all invent the theorj" 
of a literary fraud perpetrated in the times of the revival of 
letters, and then seek for the facts by which to establish it. 
They know that the theorj-, as it is propounded in the follow- 
ing pages, has been gradually developed to meet the facts as 
they have come to light. They can testify that, from the 
coincidences which first of all came into the writer's hands, he 
sought not to destroy, but to establish the credit of more than 
one of the writings, the authenticity of which he is now 
obliged to deny. Thus much it is necessary to say, for to 
some persons it will seem strange that the completion of the 
inquiry into the Epistle to DiognetuSy begun in the Church 
Quarterly Review in 1877, should still remain unpublished. 
The results of this inquiry would have been printed, in a 
complete form and in a separate volume, in the autumn of 
1877 if, meanwhile, the writer had not become convinced of 
the spuriousness of the two Epistles of Clement to the Corinthians. 
It seemed unfair to attempt to deal with the question of 
the genuineness of Diognetus in silence as to his conviction 
that more important interests were at stake. An examina- 
tion of Clement's Epistles was accordingly written, and a 
IK)rtion of it (now published as an appendix) placed in the 
printers' hands. Later on, the interpolations in Photius' 
Bibltotheca, the spuriousness of De Morte Peregrini and its 
connection with the Bibliotheca and every one of the suspected 
writings, became apparent. It then seemed to him that the 
subject could only be fairly treated by publishing a prelimi- 
nary volume which should show the existence of a large 
number of singular coincidences imperatively demanding some 
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VI PREFACE. 

explanation. The object of the present volume, therefore, is 
simply to point out certain circumstances which the writer 
believes can only be explained by the theory of a great literary 
fraud in the times of the revival of learning. It does not 
profess to make a complete study of any single writing, or 
to discuss beforehand objections and difficulties which may 
obviously be urged, but which will find their solution when 
once the fraud is regarded as an established fact. The 
volume is intended to furnish a ready starting-point and base 
of operations for such further examination of any of the 
suspected writings as may seem to be required. In the process 
of composition some deviation from the original plan has been 
necessitated by the abundance of the fresh evidence which 
has presented itself on every hand ; and thus, in its present 
form, the book deals less with the Epistle to Diognetus and 
some other writings, — ^less even with Peregrinus, — and more 
with the Epistles of Clement, than was originally proposed. 

No apology is needed for making known the facts contained 
in the following pages, nor ought any to be required for the 
exposition of what honestly seems to the writer to be the only 
])ossible explanation of those facts. It is much to be regretted 
that this explanation is so destructive as it is ; but it may be 
doubted whether any other explanation would prove to be in 
the end less destructive. If the verbal coincidences supplied 
in the following pages — the way in which they have been 
found, their cumulative force, and the noteworthv character 
of some of them — may be legitimately set aside, the question 
must necessarily arise whether other arguments founded on 
verbal coincidences can hold their ground. If, however, no 
apology is needed for the work itself, still some apology should 
be made for the many imperfections in its execution. It will 
perhaps be allowed to the author to plead first the limited supply 
of books at his command, and secondly the difficulty of pre- 
senting his subject in an intelligible and readable form. 

PoBTOBELLO, January 1879. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

ALONG and patient examination of a certain group of docu- 
ments lias forced upon us the conclusion that they are 
not what they profess to be. We have found tliese documents 
to be all of them composed apparently on nearly the same 
plan, all of them closely linked to one another among them- 
selves, all of them connected together in certain writings which 
they used in common. We have found what seems to us an 
explanation of the plan on which they have been written in 
some of Henry Stephens' books. Further inquiry has shown 
us that these documents are the natural productions of the 
times to which, on examination, they appear to belong. 

In placing the results of this examination before our readers, 
we have thought that it would be for their convenience to 
reverse, or nearly so, the process which we were ourselves 
obliged to adopt. 

We did not, in the first instance, consider the circumstances 
attending the revival of learning in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, the temptations to and the facilities for fraud which 
then existed, or the attempts at fraud which were actually 
made. It may, however, be well that the attention of our 
readers should firsl of all be directed to these things. 

We did not suggest to ourselves a method of literary com- 
position out of Stephens' books, and then set ourselves to find 
something which might seem to be written upon that method. 
Still the consideration of what Stephens says will help greatly 
towards understanding the method on which we believe the 
documents to which we refer to have been composed. 

The discovery that all of the documents with which we deal 

A 
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meet together in Lucian's De Morte Peregnni, was almost our 
last. We have thought, however, that it might be well to put ' 
it in the forefront of our inquiry. 

There is very much that is painful in the suspicious examina- 
tion into the truth of doiouments' supposed to be genuihe. We 
take no pleasure in exposing the fraud. And if that portion 
of our evidence which we now bring forward should seem to 
make it less necessary to produce the enormous mass of evidence 
which we hold in reserve, we shall be much rejoiced. 

For these reasons we have thought it desirable to begin, 
where we ourselves in fact left off, with some reflections upon 
the phenomena which a consideration of the times of the 
revival of learning reveals. 

§ 1. It will hardly be denied that the circumstances attending 
the revival of learning in the 15th and 16th centuries offered 
great facilities to any person, who might be so disposed and 
had the necessary skill, for passing off his own writings as the 
work of an ancient author. Men started off in all directions 
in search of MSS., and returned laden with their spoils. Investi- 
gation into the histories of the MSS. so brought into the market 
or the library was not possible, and their discoverer's word had 
to be taken. Mss. were, at any rate in the 15th century, 
numerous. They were found in convents, in private houses, 
and in such unexpected quarters, that it was hardly possible for 
a MS. to make its appearance under circumstances so strange as 
to excite suspicion. When " codices " reached private hand?, 
they might be dealt with as their owners pleaded. When they 
found their way into the public libraries, then in course of 
formation, they were subjected to no sufficient supervision. 
There was little or nothing to prevent the interpolation of mss., 
or the substitution of one MS. for another, or the depositing of 
a MS. to be found, conveniently or accidentally, at soriie future 
time. Far otherwise is it torday in the better class of pu1)lic 
libraries, where the surveillaiice exercised over the use of mss. 
makes such frauds difficult, if not wholly impossible. Thi« 
careful supervision, it must be remarked, is a witness to the 
widespread feeling — founded on a knowledge of human nature 
— that, if opportunities for fraud be afforded, men will be 
found here and there dishonest enough to avail themselves of 
them. When, then, the facilities for dishonest dealings with 
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Mss. were so great as they were in the times of the revival of 
learning, it may be very safely assumed that there were at 
least some attempts at sach dishonesty. 

Assuming then that some forgeries, few or many, were 
attempted at the time of which we speak, it becomes a question 
of great importance to consider what shape they would be 
likely to take. 

If the great movement, which we call the revival of learning, 
had been set on foot within the bosom of the church by men 
eager for some alteration and amendment in her theology or 
discipline, we might fairly conjecture that writings forged 
under such circumstances would have a distinct polemical 
object in view. The " revival " had, however, no such origin. 
It was not, at the outset, a moral or theological, but an in- 
tellectual movement. It began at a time when the general 
moral standard was low, and at first did little or nothing to 
raise that standard. It required, but it did not receive, the 
direction and control of Christian principle. Its immediate 
effects were in many cases such as some churchmen feared or 
professed to fear. In not a few instances classical study broke 
down, or at any rate weakened, whatever Christian feeling the 
student previously possessed. Some persons became pagans 
or semi-pagans, infidels or semi-infidels; others wallowed in 
obscenity, and in their own writings outdid the ancient authors 
whom they imitated. Men strove to reproduce the past in the 
present, too often copying the vices of antiquity as being more 
easy of imitation and more congenial to the natural mind than 
the virtues. It was, however, with very many, the language 
of antiquity that was imitated and reproduced rather than 
either its vices or its virtues. The object of their ambition 
was, above all things, to attain to scholarship. They desired 
nothing more. Scholarship was not regarded by such men as 
a means whereby something better might be reached, but was 
itself the goal towards which they pressed. 

Such was one aspect of the revival of learning in Italy in the 
15th century. There was of course another and brighter side 
to the movement, which would have to be taken account of in 
writing its history. All we contend for is, that the dark side 
did actually exist, and that out of that dark side would come 
any attempts at literary frauds which might be made. 
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§ 2. Now it IS easy to see that forgeries, if made at all at 
this time, would be the work of scholars rather than of polemical 
divines. Such forgeries would not be unnatural under the 
circumstances. They would express the desire their writer 
had to feel, in a practical way, the mastery he had attained 
over an ancient tongue. They would be intellectual exercises 
on which he would bring to bear all his learning and scholar- 
ship. The allusions they contained he would regard as sufficient 
finger-posts to his learning ; the groupings of words, of which 
he only would know the history, would be the evidence to him- 
self of his scholarship. The subject-matter of these writings 
would not suggest the learned allusions and scholarly selections 
of words and phrases, but would be itself so shaped as to em- 
brace them. Such writings would have but little of definite 
aim in them. Their writer might choose to personate a heathen 
author, but he might also prefer a Christian one. The writings 
of the Fathers were read. They were studied, however, by 
many only as Greek books with allusions that had to be under- 
stood, with corrupt passages that had to be amended, and for 
the sake of the differences in the use of Greek words and 
idioms which were interesting to the linguist. A religious 
and Christian topic might thus be taken as the subject of 
the forgery. The writing would have, however, no distinct 
polemical object in view. It would be, as in the former case, 
an intellectual exercise, but now moving in a different literary 
sphere. The religious subject would be taken not because it 
was religious, but because the writer felt within himself that 
in that line he had some special proficiency. The subject 
might, however, be taken for the sake of the covert jest and 
veiled blasphemy of which such writing was capable. To be 
just, we must add that the writer, if so offending, might be 
unconscious of the blasphemy in his keen appreciation of his 
jest. 

We do not think it possible to read, e.gr., Symond*s Renaissance 
in Italy at all carefully without coming to the conclusion that 
forgeries of the 15th century, if attempted at all, would be, in 
the majority of cases, very much such as we endeavoured to 
describe. It is very needful to take note of this, for we are 
satisfied that some fictitious writings now supposed to be 
authentic ancient Christian documents have escaped detection 
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simply from the circumstance that no polemical object can be 
observed in them, a distinctly polemical purpose being assumed 
to be a necessary part of a fictitious Christian writing. 

§ 3. When we pass over to France, Germany, and other 
quarters, we find the revival of learning marked in many 
respects by the same characteristics as in Italy. There was 
the same feverish thirst for ancient MSS., and the same deter- 
mination to obtain them at any cost and by any means; the 
same desire for scholarship, and the same content with mere 
scholarship ; the same love of ancient language, for language' 
sake rather than for the thoughts that language was intended 
to convey ; the same ambition to be the first to discover, and 
the first to publish, a writing unknown before ; the same temp- 
tation to literary fraud, and the same opportunity for accom- 
plishing it. Some of the darker features of the movement in 
Italy were not so conspicuous, but dark side there was to the 
revival of learning everywhere. Out of that came the literary 
frauds, if any, which were attempted ; and these would be for 
the most part such as we have before described. 

§ 4. It was likely, as we have seen, that literary deceptions 
would be one of the forms in which an ill-regulated study of 
antiquity would show itself at the time of the revival of learn- 
ing. As a matter of fact, attempts at such deception were not 
of unfrequent occurrenpe. 

Greswell, in his View of the Early Parisian Greek Press^ 
p. 316, speaks of the " fictum pro antiquo" as "an exercise 
commonly practised by early scholars." He describes the in- 
dignation of Scaliger at discovering that he had published some 
lines of Muretus as a fragment of an ancient poet (see 
Disraeli's Cur, Lit Masterly Imitators). Something of the 
same kind as Muretus' fictitious fragment was the Latin 
"Satire" (by "an uncertain author"), which was published, 
as we shall see presently, by H. Stephens in 1577, and which 
deceived Barthius. This satire (which perhaps was not in- 
tended to deceive) was not a mere fragment, but a whole poem ; 
and it suggests the probability that men would in those times 
be found ready to make bolder ventures in literary fraud, and 
to attempt to pass off considerable works as from the pen of an 
ancient writer. We might be sure that this would be the case 
even if we had no proof ; but we have proof. 
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1. We might adduce Disraeli's Cur, Lit, Literary Forgeries y 
and his well-known account of the Antiquitates Varies by 
Annius de Viterbo in the 15th century. 

2. Fabricius {Bill. v. 1, p. 88, Hamb. 1723) writes: 

'^ Sub Athenagorse Philosophi Atheniensis nomine prodiit etiam 
Galilee, veluti h Graeco conversum opus, tributum in libros decern de 
vero et perfecto amore^ sive de castis amoribus Theogenis et Charidis, 
Pherecydisque ac Melangenias. Interpres Fumceue (M. Fumee 
Seigneur de GenilM) qui codicem Grsecum a Lamanseo Protonotario 
Cardinalis Armaniaci accepisse se testatur, versionemque suam Galli- 
cam eidem Lamanseo 4 Octobr. 1569 inscripsit, non dubitat auctorem 
esse ilium Athenngoram, cujus Apologia et liber de resurrectione 
exstat, quod etiam k stylo et colligendi ac disserendi ratione putat esse 
perspicuum." 

No Greek original is in existence, and no one believes the 
treatise to be the work of Athenagoras. It is very commonly 
supposed to have been written by M. Fum^e himself, or by 
one of his friends. There can be little doubt as to the delibe- 
rate attempt at fraud. 

3. There are also a large number of letters in existence in a 
Latin dress which profess to have been written by Diodorus 
Siculus. No Greek original has ever been known. Internal 
evidence forbids a belief in the authorship of Diodorus. 
These letters are commonly ascribed to the times of the revival 
of learning. 

4. Erasmus published in 1539 a Greek translation of Jerome's 
De Virie IllustribuSf which professes to be by Sophronius, 
Jerome's friend. The printer certainly used a MS. ; there is 
no proof that any other ever existed, and even that has not 
survived. Erasmus has been often accused of publishing a 
translation of his own under the name of Sophronius. We do 
not make this accusation. He speaks of an ancient MS. from 
which he took it, and he may have himself been deceived^ 
The ancient MS., however, never appeared. The whole thing 
looks very like a fraud, not necessarily of Erasmus, but at any 
rate of some friend, who palmed off a MS. upon him which was 
afterwards found unable to bear the light. The translation 
has indeed been defended, but on the singularly weak ground 
" that many articles in Suidas are in the very words of this 
Greek version " (Smith's IHct. Gr, Rom. Biogr,^ art.. ** Sophr 
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ronius"). It was as easy, we shoald suppose, for some pseudo- 
Sophronius to copy Suidas as for Suidas to copy the veritable 
Sophronius. 

The weak point of these last three attempts at fraud was the 
lack of a sufficient Greek MS. Were there no cases in which 
this weak point was sufficientdy provided against? 

It is reasonable to conclude that there were. Certain it is 
that there are a great number of dcfcuments in existence which 
are not by the authors to whom the MSS. assign them. It would 
be a stretch of charity to suppose that all these cases of false 
ascription are due to the mistakes of ignorant transcribers. 
What is to hinder the conjecture that some of these are of 
very late date ? It is a fact that some of these are supported 
in their false pretensions by writings which confessedly have 
been interpolated, e.g. pseudo-Athanasius* Dt Virginitatey which 
is referred to by Suidas. It is not an unfair inference that, 
at any rate in some instances, the support given to such false? 
pretensions by an interpolated author is itself an interpolation! 
Men certainly had some object in tampering with ancient 
authors such as Suidas. It is certain that the Sacra Pardlleld 
of John of Damascus have been tampered with, but it is not 
at all certain that there are not still some undetected interpola- 
tions. Not a few writings are received as genuine, almost 
entirely on the strength of what is said concerning them in 
the Bihliotheca of Photius. This great work has been sus- 
pected, but it has never been proved to contain interpolations. 
It is, however, easy to understand what a powerful instrument 
for the support of forged documents it might have become — 
and indeed may now be — if it unhappily fell at any period in 
its history into unscrupulous hands. 

It will be our business in due course to prove that literary 
frauds of some magnitude have been actually perpetrated, to 
give reasons for supposing these frauds to belong to the times 
of the revival of learning, and to show that we have been 
arguing throughout on a basis of actual fact. 



CHAPTER II. 

HENRY STEPHENS. 

WE shall now proceed to explain the method on which, 
as we believe, some fictitious writings of the 15th or 
16th centuries were composed. 

§ 1. Among the most zealous and successful searchers after 
ancient MSS. in the 16th century was Henri Estienne, better 
known as H. Stephanus or Stephens. As the use of his books 
is necessary for our present purpose, it may be well at this 
point to give some account^ of this learned but singular man. 

He belonged to a family of celebrated printers. The first 
of these, Henri I., was born in 1460. He was disinherited for 
printing in 1482, and died in 1520. His second son was the 
distinguished Robert Stephens, so well known in connection 
with the sacred Scriptures. Robert Stephens died in 1559. 
His son, our Henry, was born in 1528. From his earliest 
years Henry was devoted to the study of Greek, with which, 
rather than Latin, by his own wish, he began his student's life. 
The best scholars of the day were his instructors. Thougli 
Greek was Henry's great delight, he seems to have applied 
himself to the study of almost everything that came in his way. 
It was, as he tells us himself, in his edition of Aulas Gelliiufj 
quite in his youth that he investigated the mysteries of 
astrology ; ' the extortionate demands, however, of the char- 
latan who instructed him and his own good sense together 
enabled him to shake off the infatuation. He devoted his ^ 
attention also to Greek caligraphy, being the imitator of, and 
as some say, the pupil of Angelos Vergetius,^ " the king's 

^ From the Ch. Quart, April 1877, by permission. The following have been 
used: — Hallam, Lit. of Europe; Maittaire, VU. Steph.; Greswell, Hist. Early 
Paris. Press; Didot, Nouvelle Biogr. (/niverselle^ etc. 

' Vid. Ep. iv. 5, note. Perhaps at this time he first became acquainted with 
Sextos Empir. : Stephens, in his books, often refers to, and sometimes quotes, 
his writings, though they were not published in Greek until after his day. 

' A MS. {Cod. Par. Peg. 1227) of Photius' Biblioth. is supposed to be in his 
handwriting. — Phot. vol. iil. p. 42, Mi|pie. 
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writer in Greek," in which he became exceedingly expert. In 
the times of which we are speaking, though, through the 
revived state of learning, libraries were far more numerous 
and extensive than they had been a century previously, still 
very many MSS. were scattered about in monasteries and in 
private hands. The scholars of the day seem to have had 
each his own collection of MSS., which they borrowed the one 
from the other pretty freely.^ It should be remembered also 
that the capture of Buda by the Turks in 1527 had dispersed 
abroad such of the contents of the magnificent library formed 
by M. Corvinus as had escaped destruction. The library 
contained not only ancient MSS^ of. great value, but also an 
immense number of 15th and 16th century transcripts of early 
writings.2 These last were valuable to the scholar, by making 
him acquainted with ancient authors, but of little value to the 
editor and publisher without the originals from which they 
were copied, or some other ancient exemplars in their room. 

It will be no matter for surprise that H. Stephens, at an 
early age, became ambitious of possessing such of these relics 
of antiquity as he could lay his hands upon. They were, in 
some sort, a passport into that literary circle into which he 
wished to penetrate. They were, moreover, the material which 
was to supply the printing-press which he proposed to establish 
at Paris. Accordingly, in 1547, we find that he started on a 
literary exploring expedition ; and he spent three years and a 
half in making the acquaintance of the scholars, and in visiting 
the libraries of Rome, Florence, Naples, and other cities. In 
his preface to the Ep, ad Diognety Stephens speaks of the 
difficulties he found when in Italy in deciphering some of the 
ancient manuscripts. These expeditions were repeated at 
various times, and he not only became well acquainted with 
manuscripts of all dates, but also became possessed of a con- 
siderable number. Some of these he published in due course, 
others he used in preparing his editions of ancient authors. 
It is much to be regretted that Stephens was as careless 

^ Vid. e.g, P. Nannius' Pref. Athan. Op, 

' M. Corvinus " availed himself of the dispersion of the libraries after the 
capture of Constantinople to purchase Greek Mss., and employed four transcribers 
at Florence, besides thirty at Buda, to enrich his collection." — Hall. Lit, Eur, 
i p. 153 ; vid, Pattison. /«. Casaub, p. 38, Lond. 1875. 
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apparently in the pi-eservation of these vahiable documents aS" 
he was careful and diligent in the finding and acquiring them. 

Returning to Paris at the close of 1551, he set up his 
printing-press in that city. That same year he put forth his 
first printed production — the first in a stream which was poured 
forth from one press or another so plentifully that, Hallam 
says, " in the year 1557 alone he published more editions of 
ancient authors than would have sufficed to make the reputa- 
tion of another scholar" (Lit Eur. i. p. 988). 

In 1554 appeared the "editio princeps" of the Odea of 
Anaereon, beautifully printed, and for the preparation of which 
Stephens collated two manuscripts which had come into his 
possession, adding one ode, which he professed to have found 
on the cover of an old writing. " This book," Greswell says, 

" was variously received. The majority of the learned considered it 
a happy discovery, but some mistrusted it. Robertellus would not 
acknowledge it as legitimate ; Fulvius Ursinus, in his edition of Gf'eek 
Lyi-ic Poet8^ denied a place to Anacreon. It were to be wished that 
the two manuscripts of which we have spoken had been preserved, 
but unfortunately H. Est., at the end of his days, having fallen into 
a sort of aberration of intellect,^ suffered them to perish with many 
others which he communicated to no one — not even to his son-in-law, 
Casaubon'' (vol. ii. p. 155). 

In 1557 Stephens published an edition of Athenagoras (ApoL 
and Re8xirr.\ manuscripts of which, as he told P. Nannius in 
1551, had come into his hands. In 1563 he put forth Rudimenta 
Fidei Christiance : addita eat eccleaiaaticarum precum formula, 
Gr. Lat. 12mo.2 "This" (Greswell, p. 208) "is Calvin's 

^ For the greater part of Ms life Stephens was subject to a certain mental 
malady, the like to which, he says, he Had never heard or read of. While it 
was upon him he loathed his ordinary employment, and could not enter his 
library without putting his hand before his eyes. During one of these attacks 
he devoted himself to caligraphy, some specimens of which he afterwards 
engraved. On another occasion he completed a translation of the Hypotyposes 
of Sextos, which he had some while before thrown aside on account of its 
difficulty.— (Sext. Emp. Hyp, Pref. H. Steph. 1562. Gresw. iL pp. 201, 206.) 

' This translation is throughout lai*gely indebted to the Greek Fathers 
and the Liturgies, and indeed to Greek literature generally. Thus the writer 
contrives (on p. 127), by the alteration of a participle into an infinitive, 
to incorporate a line by Agathon. This is very specially the case with the 
preface to the work, in which Stephens transcribes a passage from Xen. Mem. 
(ii. 1. 21), but without any acknowledgment. The thoughts and words of 
this pre&ce can, in nearly all cases, be distinctly traced to sources more or less 
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Catechism^ elegantly translated by Henry himself into Greek."- 
The volume we spoke of above, as published in 1551, was the 
first, edition of this Catechism^ which was originally written in 
French. While turning it into Latin, Calvin made some 
alterations. Stephens took advantage of the opportunity 
which a fresh addition of this translation afforded to make 
some emendations. 

.. He tells us, in a note at the end of the book, that Melanchthon 
had of his own accord sent him a letter of high approval of his 
earlieif work (1551). Melanchthon, we may observe, was cousin 
and pupil of the eminent Johann Reuchlin, whose name ap-^ 
peared upon the back of the Strasburg MS. of the Ep. ad Diognet., 
And who died in 1522. The title-page of this little book bears 
upon it the words, " Excudebat H. Steph. illustris viri Huldrici 
Fuggeri typogr." ^ Under this patronage Stephens' opportunities 
for the study of ancient MS8. were no doubt largely increased. 

In 1572 Stephens published his great work, the Tliesaurus 
GrcBccB LingiicB. His father, it would seem, had collected some 
materials for this work, and Sylburg, the great German scholar, 
assisted him, but Henry himself spent twelve years in its 
compilation. The value of the Thesaurus to Greek scholarship 
is too well known to need remark here. We may observe, 
however, that it was not prepared for the press exactly in the 
manner which we should have supposed. Stephens tells us in 
his preface * that it was written out for the press under great 
difficulties, as the printers wanted material. We shall marvel 
at the prodigious powers of mind and memory which could 
produce such a work under such circumstances ; but we shall 
not be surprised to find that he omits many words and many 

ancient. The Greek title rT«i;^i/«rif rUt wimt/t seems taken from Athan. De 
Incam. Verb, p. 109, Colon. 1686. 

^ Stephens assumed this appellation in 1558. Fugger, a native of Augsburg, 
and bom in 1528, "expended extraordinary sums in the purchase of good mss. 
of ancient authors, and in procuring impressions of them." — Gresw. ii. p. 170. 

' " Falleris eiiimj lector, si hoc opus (excieptis panels quibusdam ejus locis) 
aliter quam ad clepsydram (ut loqui soleo) tjrpographicam scriptum ftiisse putas ; 
id est, ut quemadmodum typographies operse certo quotidie penso obnoxiae sunt,- 
ita et ijMe certo certaque hora exhibendo scriptionis me® penso obnoxius essem. 
Adde quod ne id quidem conficiendi pensi tempus, licet breve, liberum ab aliis 
occupationibus et negotiis erat, sed ita vario eorum genere et circa rem typo- 
graphioam et circa rem familiarem districtum atque implicitum, ut unius inter- 
dum horae spatio decies ilia mihi scriptio intermittenda esset." — Thes, Pref. 
p. 17. 
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references that we might fairly expect-, nor that he proposed 
to issue one day a supplementary volume to supply such 
deficiencies as he might observe, and for which it would appear 
that he collected some materials. We shall not wonder that, 
in very many cases, he does not give chapter and verse for 
the references which he makes, nor that the wording of the 
quotations is oftentimes inaccurate, so much so as to draw 
down upon him the charge of falsifying the authors to whom 
he appealed. 

In 1577 he produced a small volume ^ containing some letters 
of SS. Gregory, Basil, and others, some dialogues of Lucian, 
some poems (first published in his edition of Anacreon), and a 
satire (vid. p. 5), which he describes as by " an uncertain author," 
and which was from the pen of the Chancellor de THopital. 
We do not say that Stephens intended to pass this off as the 
work of an old Latin poet ; if he did, it would be no matter 
for surprise, for Greswell says that '* the fictum pro antique 
was an exercise commonly practised by early scholars, and 
often with so much ingenuity as to deceive the best critics," 
p. 316. Stephens may have thought that the poem bore very 
sufficient indications of modern authorship. As a fact, how- 
ever, it did deceive no less a scholar than Barthius (Gresw. ii. 
p. 333). In 1578 appeared *^ Schediasmatum variamtm, id est, 
Observationum, Emendationum, Expositionum, Disquisitionum 
libri tres, qusB sunt Pensa succisivarum horarum Januarii, 
Februarii, Martii." April, May, and June followed some 
years later. So fond was Stephens of speaking of these pro- 
ductions, that they became a sort of byword among men, like 
Leunclavius' and others, with whom Stephens was no favourite. 
They are, however, remarkable productions, not clearly the 
hasty effusions which the title might lead us to suppose. They 
show the hold which Stephens had obtained over ancient litera- 

^ ** Epistolia, Dialog! Breves, Orationcalse, Poematia, ex variis ntriusque 
linguae scriptoribus. Inter poematia autem est ScUyra elegantissima, quae 
inscribitur Lis, Hon prius edita," 1577. 

^ Leonclayins had been severely handled by Stephens, and he retorts in his 
notes to his edition of Xenophon with great acrimony. While the work was in 
preparation Leundavius died, and Sylburg became the actual publisher. He 
added a commendatory preface. This is noteworthy, as it would seem to show 
that a breach had taken place between himself and Stephens, of whom he speaks 
very kindly in his edition of Justin, in 1593. 
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tiire, both Greek and Latin, and his power of producing from 
all sources passages which answered the purpose which he had 
in hand. In 1592 appeared the Epistola ad Diognetum and the 
Oratio ad Grrcecos. His career as an author was closed by the 
publication of a poem which bore upon the title-page, Argen- 
torati Bertramusy 1596. He died two years afterwards in 
poverty in the hospital at Lyons.^ 

As to the great attainments and literary ability of Stephens, 
no difference of opinion can be said to exist. On the discretion 
and even honesty with which he used his great powers, the 
opinions of persons capable of judging seem to differ widely. 
Some speak of his labours, of his< emendations of the texts he 
edited, of the skill with which he detected the various errors of 
transcribers of ancient mss., in terms of the highest commen- 
dation. Others seem hardly able to find words of sufficient 
bitterness in which to express their adverse opinion. Let it 
suffice to quote the words — words both of praise and blame — 
of the writer of the article on Plato in Smith's Diet, of Gr. 
and Rom. Biog. p. 404, ed. 1849 : " The edition of H. Stephanus 
is equally remarkable for the careful preparation of the text — 
by correcting mistakes of copyists and typographers, and intro- 
ducing in several instances very felicitous improvements — and 
for the dishonesty with which the editor appropriated to him- 
self the labours of others without any acknowledgment, and 
with various tricks strove to hide the source from which they 
were derived." There is no reason why any difference of 
opinion should exist. His own writings, if properly examined, 
must necessarily give a decisive yea, or an equally decisive nay, 
to the charges which have been brought against him. 

When we turn, however, to consider H. Stephens from other 
points of view than that of mere scholarship, we find little sure 
ground on which to tread. His books are indeed to some 
extent our guide. He was a Protestant, and, as his Thesaurus^ 
his translation of Calvin's Catechism^ and other of his writings 
abundantly show, thoroughly conversant with all Christian 
literature to which he could find access. He never entered, 

^ Stephens lost the fortune which he inherited from his father, partly through 
his restless roving habits, partly through the expense of printing his Thesaurus^ 
of the profits of which he was deprived by the publication of Scapula's abridg- 
ment. 
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however, the arena of polemical controversy properly so called. 
He was an unsparing denouncer of the vice and superstition of 
the age, and specially in all high places, as his L^Apologie pour 
Hirodote and his Principum Monitrix Musay which Didot de^ 
scribes as his great work, " tris hardi et trfes curieux," bear 
witness. But then, as Greswell points out, p. 157, though his 
opinions were the same as those of his father, he was never 
persecuted on account of them. He was never accused of 
disguising his opinions, and yet he remained at Paris unmolested 
long after his father had been forced to leave it. He was never 
indeed promoted to the dignity of ** Typographus Regius," still 
he printed under the royal licence. The truth is, we know 
almost nothing of Henry Stephens outside of his books. 

§ 2. There is one phase of Henry Stephens' mind which may 
be very plainly learned from his books, of which no biography, 
so far as we know, has taken any particular notice : we 
mean his excessive love of parody and of every kind of literary 
"equivoke." It was his delight to write "ut xopyJoV/^ to 
borrow an expression from the preface to his T/ieaaurtiSj in the 
first page of which two parodies are found. 

(1.) In 1573 he published Homeri et Hesiodi certamen. 
Matronis et aliorum parodice ex Homeri versibus parva immutU" 
tiane lepidi detortis cotisiitce. In the preface to the Parodice he 
expounds the various kinds of parody which he favoured. One 
kind consisted in applying the words of tragedy to comedy ; a 
second, in putting the words of some poet to a very different 
use to that which the poet himself intended. Under this kind 
of parody the most solemn subjects might be treated of in 
language taken even from comedy. A third was simply the 
interweaving with an author's own wonls the words of some 
other writer. This last kind he also calls xapa^Xox^. Thus 
almost every kind of use by one author of another was in his 
view parody, provided the use was hidden so far as possible. 
This book of Stephens' came into our hands at a very interesting 
moment. We had been engaged in an inquiry into the Epistle 
to Diognetusy falsely ascribed to Justin Martyr. We had 
satisfied ourselves that it was of late date, and made up of 
words and scraps of Greek gathered from many sources, and 
worked up with great skill into a sort of literary mosaic. We 
wanted some explanation of it, and some evidence to show that 
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a scholar, who alone could have written the Epistle^ might 
possibly think of using such a method of composition. We 
shall now, out of the above-named preface, let Henry Stephens 
describe in his own words the kind of composition which the 
Epistle to Diognetua is. We shall only ask our readers to sub- 
stitute some expression of wide meaning for the single volume 
of Homer of which he speaks : — 

" Homericis iraiyv/oig, quorum nonnulla^ in superioribus opusculis 
leguntur, aptissim^ subjuncturum me putavi vaiyfim aliud quoddam 
genus : quod licet Homero non adscribatur, Homericum tamen aliqua 
ex parte est ; utpote ex Homeri verbis, vel potius ex certis singulorum 
ejus versuum particulis artificios^ consarcinatum. Ingenios^ pro- 
fect6 istud furti genus fuit excogitatum, quod ejusmodi est ut vlx 
furtum dici possit; adeo ut si reviviscens Humerus aliquero rm 
^apffiduv suos versus eo modo furantem vel i^auro^uip^ deprehen- 
disset, et ilium in jus vocasset, in medio etiam Areopago causa fuisse 
casurum existimem. Quod tamen sic accipi velim tanquam de 
doctis furandi artificibus a me dictum. Quemadmodum enim scribit 
Xenophon, quanvis Lacedsmone furari impun^ iiceret, solitos tamen 
eos caedi qui non satis caut^ f urarentur ; atque hoc minimi minim 
debere videri ait, quum et in aliis rebus soleant vapulare discipuli 
qui non rite exequuntur quod edocti fuerint; ita cert^ eos qui 
Homero vel alii suos versus, vel potius certas suorum versuum 
postiunculos, non ea cautione qua decebat surripuissent, poenas daturos 
fuisse existimo. Sed illi Xenophontei fures non satis caut^ furari 
dicebantur siquando contingeret ut in furto deprehenderentur : at 
^aptfjdoTg in eo tantum adhibenda cautio est, ut quie furati verba 
fuerint in alium usum convertant, qui tam remotus sit ab eo quern 
apud suum autorem habebant (quod attinet ad sensa quibus expri- 
mendis adhibita erant) ut nihil tale illi dum iis uteretur, in mentem 
venisse dici possit" (p. 71). 

With the substitution which we have suggested, this extract 
nearly exactly describes the Epistle to Diognetus. Stephens' 
words would lead us to conclude that he would be very lenient 
to such literary piracy, if only it was cleverly executed^ and 
not found out. Detection clearly would be a great sin in his 
sight. 

(2.) The book which we have just been using was not th^ 

only book which Stephens wrote on parodies. In 1575 he 

published a very singular volume called ParodicB Morales. It 

.is divided into two parts. The first is occupied by his ow^n 

^ The Ham. et Hea, Certamen, which precedes. 
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parodies, which run on for nearly 150 pages. He heads the 
page with a line taken from a Latin poet. He then gives tiie 
Greek equivalent, then various parodies, leaving the opposite 
page blank for the insertion of such additional parodies as may 
occur to the reader. Let us take an example. He heads p. 144 
with " Nemo repentfe fuit turpissimus," Juv. Sat. i. 1. He 
then gives two Greek translations; then the Parodice, as 
follows : " Nemo repent^ fuit teterrimus. Nemo repents fuit 
nequissimus. Nemo repenti fuit parcissimus. Nemo repenti 
fuit lucri cupidissimus," and so on ten times over. There is, 
however, often more in these than meets the eye. "In omnibus 
parodiis, aut ad id quod experientia quotidiana docet, aut ad 
proverbium aliquod, vel celebrem quampiam historiam, aut 
ad aliam vel ejusdem vel alius poetae, aut etiam oratoris sive 
historici cujuspiam sententiam, respexi," Pre/. It thus happens 
that by a single word Stephens sometimes looks at a second 
passage, and by so doing combines that second passage witli 
the one which he parodies. Thus in p. 104, where he takes for 
his subject ** Quicquid d^lirant reges, plectuntur Achivi," Hor. 
Ep. i. 2. 14 (of which he gives about eighty different parodies), 
he writes, " Effoetus nimisB veneris deliria plector." In his pre- 
face he says that in the word "effoetus" he is looking at a 
certain passage in Cicero's De Senectute. Here again, we may 
remark, we have another very conspicuous feature in the com- 
position of Diognetiis, where again and again some sentence 
will be found to gather into itself a word or a thought out 
of several different parallels. Stephens' own Greek writing 
abounds with examples of this style of composition. 

What we have just pointed out is further interesting as 
showing that he applied to the use of prose the same principles 
which in his other book he lays down as applicable by parodists 
to Homer's poetry. 

In the preface to this volume he contends that the kind of 
parody of which wo have just given examples was a novelty. 
He says that Plutarch knew nothing of it, or at any rate was 
silent respecting it; and that Chrysippus, though he might 
be thought to have done something of the same kind, still 
confined himself within far narrower limits. He speaks, too, 
of the profit to be derived from the exercise of parody of this 
sort: 
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"Necesse enim est ut qui sententiam aliquam poeticam per parodia? 
lat^ propagare velit, multarum historiarura, multorum quae vita 
quotidiana suppeditat exemplorum, qxiinetiam sententiarum quas alibi 
legit, rationem k memoria sua reposcat. ut taceam quantam sjnonj- 
marum vocum varietatem, quarum delectus habendus, suggeri ab 
eadem oporteat. In plerisque cert^ sententiis, quot mese sunt parodise, 
totidem fer^ exempla eorum quae illis dicuntur, in promptu fuerunt, 
partim ex celebrioribus historiis, partim ex- iis qu^ tempora nostra 
nos docuerunt, et quotidie docent, petitcu" — Pr^» 

It must be evident from the consideration of what Stephens 
says here, and in the other passages which have been given, 
that if it should occur to any one not merely to write a line or 
two, but the sentences of a document of some length, on the 
methods which Stephens lays down, the writing as a whole 
would present, if carefully analysed^ some most extraordinary 
features. 

Let us ga again to Stephens' preface for a description of 
these. He there tells us how he came to think of his new 
kind of parody. He was returning from Vienna on horseback, 
a,nd meditating on the woes of his country, when the verse of 
Horace (given above) flashed across his mind. " Volvens et 
revolvens, coepi tandem, ad f allendum itineris tsedium, tot modis 
quot in hoc libro videbis (eighty of them), ilium refingere : 
ita ut, velut Proteum quemdam, vultus alios atque alios sumere 
coegerim." This illustration aptly applies to what would be 
found on a careful analysis of the writing of which we have 
just spoken. At one moment you would fancy that you had 
(say) Clement of Alexandria before you, at another Hippo- 
lytus or Justin Martyr, or perhaps some secular author. On 
no one of them could you fairly lay hold. You could not say 
that any sentence was plainly taken from any one of those 
writers, for the simple reason that it was taken from all. This 
is exactly what is found on the careful analysis of the Epistle 
to Diognetus and some other writings. Each sentence is a very 
Proteus. We now and again see a face that recalls something 
of several persons seen in bygone days ; but which of all these 
the face is like, we cannot tell. Such are the sentences of 
writings of the class to which the Epistle to D^iognetus belongs. 
The fact is that these writings are parodies- — in Stephens' 
sense — ^from the beginning to the end. Now and then they 
offend by burlesques — parodies in our more usual meaning— of 

B 
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sacred, or, at any rate, grave matters. Often their writers 
reverse this, and write a grave sentence in such a way that the 
passage from which they copy becomes a burlesque on their 
own sentence. We have a notable instance of this last in 
DiogneL ix., where a passage^ which has won universal admira- 
tion is so written that a somewhat extravagant passage on the 
Virgin Mary, in a homily of John of Damascus, reads very 
like a parody of the epistle. The idea of this kind of parody 
would probably be taken from the Homer o-CentoneSy ascribed 
to Eudocia, the wife of Theodosius IT. This poem deals with 
the gravest subjects, — the fate of man, the incidents in the 
life of our Lord, the resurrection, etc., — and is entirely taken 
out of Homer, and composed in the fashion which Stephens 
has already described to us. Eudocia's poem is discussed at 
great length in the second part of the Parodies Morales ; and 
the Homeric sources of a considerable portion of it are pointed 
out. 

Stephens' reference to Proteus, in connection with his 
parodies, is made the more interesting from the circumstance 
that, after tracking the Epistle and some other writings from 
author to author, and from treatise to treatise, we at last traced 
them, one and all, to the account of the life and death of 
Peregrinus Proteus, which is given in the De Morte Peregriniy 
commonly ascribed to Lucian. This narrative can hardly bo 
by Lucian ; and we shall see presently how curiously the 
writings which we have in view seem indebted to the very 
sentences, pages, or histories to which Peregrinus appears also 
to be indebted, the materials used by the one being used per- 
haps by some of the others, or perhaps by all of them, but in 
different ways. That Stephens had perfect knowledge of this 

rSv uaiimt , , , t rnt yXvKtims mfraXXaynt, A rnt aul^i^ftmrvtif infutvpyiaff A rHv 
Ji9'f00'^»Mnrai/f ivi^iriwf, Diogtiet. Ix. Comp. ««/ yi i Kv^»t urn»»urtf avrSf, i 
rm^ht itf tX.t»Vf fifm,ivs i\ us ifyn*, i»vs rhf »vp4tifVfA»f Mafimw kvrftf ourttt ay^-aif 
not fAiymX»^v\t ittri rns 'Evas. . . . <5 rns tvt^triat ! « r^f finyaX«i»/ftat ! . . . m 

riif S|«xx«7«if r£f vfarrtfiift/f, Ham, ii. in Nat. B. V. Mar. v. p. 852, with iit 
m,\imyagTH h InfAttyfy'm in p. 851. The whole passage as it stands in the epistle 
is most carefully built up. In almost every word the writer is 'booking at" 
some passage more or less illustrative of his main thought. Other coincidences 
— ^in other parts of the epistle— with the passages so ''looked at " prove the 
obligation, and the whole is an excellent and elaborate illustration of Stephens' 
description of his own parodies. 
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fact, and that his reference to Proteas is an allusion to it, we 
shall hereafter see abnndant reason for believing. 

(3.) In his preface to Parodice Morales^ Stephens quotes 
certain lines expressing the admiration which was felt when 
Elcho was first heard. He says : " Hie ex variis Homeri locis 
excerptos videmus versus, qui quum ad valde diversos apud 
eum sermones pertineant, sic ad unum eundemque sunt hie 
aptati, ut plerique qui illos esse Homericos ignorent, non per 
abusum ita usurpari, sed hunc primum et verum esse illorum 
usum sint credituri." — ^P, 9. The same may be said of the 
poems of Eudocia and of other such like poetry. If any one, 
being ignorant of Homer, were to maintain that Eudocia's 
poetry was purely from her own brain, our course would be 
that which Stephens takes. We should produce the lines of 
Homer to which Eudocia was indebted. We should contend 
that the coincidences between her lines and Homer's were very 
numerous, and some of them very remarkable ; and that the 
theory of accidental coincidence could not possibly hold. There 
would be no difficulty in this, for such poetry as Eudocia's is 
avowedly Homeric. We could give back to Homer the half 
lines, phrases, and words taken from him. About some words 
and phrases used several times by Homer there would be a 
momentary difficulty, — we should hesitate as to which out of 
several places we ought to assign them. We should therefore 
look at each place to see what other borrowed words or phrases 
we could observe in the near neighbourhood which would seem 
to indicate that Eudocia's eye had passed that way. Our 
evidence from first to last would consist of verbal coincidences. 
For every line of Eudocia's poetry these would be found. 

Now it will follow from this, that if the Epistle to Diognetus 
and the other writings which are in our thoughts have been 
written, as we assert that they have, on the principles which 
Stephens has marked out for the composition of the various 
kinds of parody which he describes, then an immense number 
of verbal coincidences will be found between them and the 
authors who, in these writings, take the place of Homer. This 
is exactly what is found in the case of the writings with which 
we deal. Their sentences can be reconstructed out of other 
authors, just as Eudocia's lines out of Homer's. The argument 
is the same in both cases. These verbal coincidences, we con- 
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tend, are too numerous, and some of them too remarkable, to 
permit us to suppose that they can as a whole have arisen 
accidentally. One thing, however, must be noted: any six 
lines of Eudocia's poetry, when carefully analysed, will suffice 
to show th^ character of the whole. The use of Homer was 
not expressly concealed. In our writings the use of other 
authors was very carefully hidden^ We cannot, therefore, 
deal with them in the same summary fashion as we can with 
the Homeric parodies. We shall expect to meet witli verbal 
coincidences at every turn, but we shall not expect many of 
these to be of that decisive stamp which at once proves 
Eudocia's lines to be in truth Homer's. In the writings with 
which we deal it is necessary to take account of the force of 
cumulative evidence. This is needless in the case of the 
Homeric^ parodies. In short, we must not expect to find 
detached pieces of evidence which would at once, without 
further inquiry, have proved our writings frauds on the day 
they were first published. 

^ There are also in existence Centones VirgilumL Disraeli's Cur. Lit. gives 
some interesting information in the chapter on Parodies, as also in that on 
Literary Follies, among which the comjiositions spoken of above are classed. 
The author says : "A Cento primarily signifies a cloak made of patches. In 
poetry it denotes a work wholly composed of verses or passages promiscu- 
ously taken from other authors, only disposed in a new form or order, so as to 
compose a new work and a new meaning. Ausonius has laid down the rules to 
be observed in composing Centos. The pieces may be taken either from the same 
I)oet or from several ; and the verses may be either taken entire, or divided into 
two— one half to be connected with another half taken elsewhere ; but two verses 
arc never to bo taken together. Agreeable to these rules he has made a pleasant 
nuptial Cento from Virgil," Lit. Foil. It is worth observing that the EdUio 
Princeps of Ausonius' writings, together with the Probes Cenlones, was pub- 
lished in 1472. It is fair to conclude that the subject of parodial writing was 
beginning to excite some interest. The poems of Calpumius, which, if not 
written upon Ausonius' plan, are at any rate greatly indebted to many of the 
Latin poets, were added to the above-named volume, perhaps for this reason. 
Stephens was the first to call public attention to the subject 



CHAPTER III. 

COINCIDENCES. 

WE shall now give a few examples of the coincidences 
which we have found. They will indeed come before 
us hereafter in the course of our inquiry, and we shall then 
see the way in which they are found, which is a matter to be 
taken into consideration in estimating their value. Our coinci- 
dences are, however, far too numerous to permit of a close 
examination of each as we come upon it ; it may be well, there- 
fore, to select a few for more particular investigation. For the 
sake of considering their collective as well as their individual 
weight, we shall take them all from one document. 

§ 1. (1.) In Clem. Rom. i. 1 is the expression : gTaXX^Xou; 
(TVfJiffopdg, *lEsT(x}JjjKog is, of course, a common enough word ; 
but we know of only two other examples of the complete 
expression. One is found in the scholiast on Lycophron, 243 
(p. 49, Canter.), the other in Euseb. H. E. i. 8, p. 24 : roug 
xard ro¥ olxov ItoXX^Xo/; (Tvyij^opoug. Clement has ra xara 
Tov oixo¥ lower down in the same § I. 

(2.) In Clem. i. 2 we find tiho¥ 5/8oKrgf ij Xafji,fidpovrsg. 
" Doubtless," Lightfoot^ remarks, " a reference to our Lord's 
words recorded Acts xx. 35 : (ttotxApiov urnp fji^KKop hiopat ^ 
Xocf/flicintp.** Lightfoot goes on to show that "maxims similarly 
expressed had been uttered" by the Epicureans, quoting Plut. 
Mor. p. 778 C : 'K'X'ixovpog rov «u icoLtr/^iv ro sv touTp ov fjiiovov 
xuKkiov oXXa xoci rjitov ehut ftjat. Lower down, in the same 
section, Clement writes : ix/ tocj? ayaiorotta, srotfjbot sig tup 
ipyov aya66vj from Titus iii. 1. We have seen that Stephens, 
by the use of a single word, " looked at" a passage in Cicero, 
De Senect Does the VfiiOP of Clement in like manner look at 
the saying of Epicurus as quoted by Plutarch ? It may be 
accidental, no doubt. Is it accidental 1 It is at any rate re- 
markable that Plutarch has on the same page, 778, some words 

* S, Clement of Rome, London and Cambridge, 1869; S, Clement of Rome, 
an Appendix, London, 1877. 
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just as parallel to Clement's second reference as Epicurus' 
saying is to Clement's first. Plutarch writes: rovg 5* ap%oweK§ 
ot (TvyovTBg rSv ^tkoco^otv hxoctoripovg xotovtrt xoci (j^erpiofripovg 
xai 'X'poivfJifOripovg ug ro eu To/g/i'. Compare these last words 
with Clement's second quotation. Plutarch, moreover, im- 
mediately above writes : ro7g kpivasv cclhu xou nfjiffjp at ToT^tg 
vifjbovatp. With the two passages of Plutarch compare v^o- 
rafftToyitivot rolg fiyovyijtvoig vfjbiv xoct rtfL^y r^v xocifpcovtrav axovg- 
(Lovng rolg icaf^ vyblv Tpea^vripotg' viotg re fjbirpsa, «.r.X., Ep. i. 1. 
Compare, further, with Clement and Plutarch : ort 'irotfLOi i(m 
tig ev'Tottuy QtS apfjxovaap (cf. Clement's xa6fixov<rap)y Ignat. 
Polyc. 7; iskoiHTsv yap vfMv iv Tpdffffstp &s6g IroifMg ug to 
xapatrxuVy Smyrn. 11 ; irotfjbortpov yap iaurop Xiyet 6 Kvpiog $ig 
TO htiovut Tov aWovvTogj Clem. ii. 15 {vid. infrOy c. iv. 2). 

It will not be denied that the two sets of coincidences, the. 
first with Eusebius and the second with Plutarch, are what we 
should expect to find if Clement's Epistle were written upon 
the method we have set forth. 

(3.) In Ep, i. 36, Clement writes : b ^ svpofjbsv to (TOfTfiptep 
flliMV 'Iriffovv XpiffTOP . . . TOP TpoffTUTfiP xut ^ofjiop Tfjg (iffOimug 
^(jb£v. Compare l^ig {poaov) <re '^potrTUTtiP (To^fjpa r , aiva^, fjbovpoy 
i^evptaxofji^tp, Soph. (EJ, R. 303. This looks as though the 
word TpoffToiTfig had excited some little attention. It will come 
before us again when we compare Clement's Epistles with De 
Morte Peregrinif where the word is found. Meanwhile see the 
next coincidence (yid. cc. vi. vii.). 

(4.) In Ep. i. 5, Clement calls S. Peter and S. Paul Tovg 
ayudovg ccxotTTokovg. The epithet has attracted some attention. 
Lightfoot {Addenda^ p. 406) says : " Hamack appositely quotes 
Clem. Horn. i. 16: o 5' aya66g HiTpog 'X'potTTfjifjaocg, x.tJK" The 
reference is a just one. In § 19, the writer of the homily says : 
TOP (Jijh ovp ^ofjiop uphpu TOP oLkfiSfi TpopfjTfjP Kiyofj og f/^pog 
^ofTiaou yl/tr)(fiig ccpSpinruv ivpocTatj HffT up avTo7g o<p6akf4*o7g 
ivpfji^put ^fJbug iptissp Trig oumiov (ram^ptag t^p oiop. Compare 
avTfj fi ohogj ayaT^^ro/, ip fi evpofjbsp to (Tanijptop fiiJMP ^hitrovp 
XptOTOP TOP apxtspm tcSp TpoafopSp ^fJuSpy top TpoffTartiP xai 
fiofjiop Trig ourSiPiiag fifMP. ha tovtov aTSPiaatfJiftP ug ra vypfj tSp 
ovpocpSp' hid TOVTOV hoTTTpiZfiiLidoL TTiP AytMybOP xai vmpTaTfjp 
o-vj/iv uvTov' S/a TOVTOV fjPsar)(^6fj(Tocp fiiLcUp ol ofiockfJbot Tfjg xapS/ar 
ha TOVTOV fj ouTVPBTog xal iaxoToff^iyfi huposa ifMP aP0t6(iKKu tig 
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TO 6avfJbocffroif avrov (pSg^ Clem. i. 36. Still more " appositely," 
however, we may quote Cyr. Jer. Cat vi. 15 : TcapurttvoiLivrig 
h\ rijg TKcivfig^ ayadSiv ^vva)p]g hopdovrai to Tratafjba^ Usrpog xus 
TIavkog "TupuyivofLeyoi^ os rrjg 'Yjcxhjaiocg Tpoffrdroct, 

The word Tpo<rran;^ is made of considerable importance by 
Photius' animadversions. He says (of Clement) : ap%/gpga 
xai TpoffToirfjP rov Kvptop fiihStv 'Iriffovv ViovoybotZfiitv ovhl roig 
6i07cpi7rug xoct v-^fjKoripug ic(p^KS TBpi avrov ^md^y Bibl. 
126. It is noteworthy that Cyril's is the earliest Christian 
use of the word which is in any sort parallel to Clement's. The 
preceding coincidence suggests that an interest was felt in the 
word. The indications here are in the same direction. Does 
it not look as though Cyril's use of the word had been ex- 
amined and (lyadog borrowed, and as though, in like manner, 
from the homily had been taken fiofjffogj with somewhat 
morel Any way, the double set of coincidences aptly 
illustrates our theory. 

(5.) In Ep. i. 12, Clement speaks of Eahab and the spies 
(xarcurxo^ofy) ; presently he uses the word ivaXXa|. Diodorus 
Siculus (xvii. 33) begins a chapter, which might easily sug- 
gest the scriptural account of the taking of Jericho, with 
xarcurxo'Tafv. He, too, presently uses spaKkd^, We shall see 
hereafter that Clement has a great many coincidences with 
Diodorus in the immediate neighbourhood of c. 33. 

(6.) In the same § 12, Clement applies v^jcipZoVy and presently 
(TTiyogy to Rahab's dwelling. The narrative as given in Josh. ii. 
requires the word icSfLU^ which is there found. In Evang, Thorn. 
ix. p. 142 (Tisch. 1853), SoJjU^a, VTCipZovj ariyov are all used, and 
they are followed presently by ivocKkdxTTjg. This last word is 
applied to a part of a bedstead. The only other use of it that 
we have been able to find is by Aquila (Isa. iii. 4), where it 
means "an exchanger." Compare with Clement's hocKkd^j 
which must be taken in the " strange " sense of ** * crosswise,' 
i.e, * in an opposite direction,'" Light. Add. p. 412, vid. c. v. 

(7.) Clem. Ep. i. 19: ro ruTHvo^povovv kou to VToislg ha rijg 
vxoucofig ov fhovov fi(Ji*Sig icKkd xut roig Tpo ^(jimv yeveug ^^Kriovg 
SToifjasyy rovg re xaraie^af/jivovg rd Koyta avrov h (p6^u xas 
akFi6sta. Compare Tgpi ruTetvo^poavyTjg xott xspoho^iocg. "Koyog. 
X. ' Afi^frXtCcvoy rov fjbij xaTaie^d[JUBvov ro 'rpog Tcdvrag vxobtig xoct 
urxflToyy x.r.K. Sym. Metaph. Serm. xx. 1, p. 575 (quoting 
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Basil, Ps. Ixi. p. 193), with Karu!bi^d(Ji^ivog rot iyzKij/JbocTai zav 
fL^ kyjiSij fij only twelve lines below, but in another extract 
from Basil. The aptness of the parallel cannot be questioned. 
It is, however, made still more noteworthy from another 
circumstance. Canon Lightfoot {Addenda^ p. 418) writes: 
**ro vsroSeg^, ^ submissiveness,^ * subordination,* This seems to 
be the meaning of the word, which is very rare in the positive 
though common in the comparative: vTohiSffrspog; see Epiphan. 
Hcer, Ixxvii. 14 : ro VTohlg xoci fiXurratf^ivov^ a passage pointed 
out to me by Bensly. Accordingly, in the Syriac it is rendered 
diminutio et demission (Lightfoot, in his Addenda^ gives 
the variations found in the Syriac version of Clements 
Epistles.) Nothing can well be stranger than that the 
Syriac version should be in close contact with Epiphanius, 
while the Greek is in equally close contact with Basil. If it 
were lawful to take a late date for Clement's Epistle, one 
would suppose that a scholarly interest had been taken in ro 
VToiesg, See c. vi., where the word comes up again. 

(8.) In the same § 19, Clement writes: ^ovTjjfJMi* POfjffetffLtif 
'rSg aopyrjTog vTcipx^i 'rpog 'TCcUfav rriv Krmv abrovj with ttiu 
KBtTOvpYiav^ avrZv oprpoffzovratg iTtrsKoOffiy shortly afterwards in 
§ 20 ; and in § 61 : fjutjSiv iv(tvriOV(jAvovg rZ dsKfjf^aTi ffov* oJg 8oV, 
Kvpti . • . sig TO hiBTTUv avTovg r^v t^sro (rov hsiofJi,ivfjy avrolg 
fiyifLOviav icTpoaxovag. Compare ^jj 8g . . . Tgpi 0gotJ ra. 
itfUPTiOvf^svUy offov BTi T^ Ks^Biy ofjboXoyelvy fji,^ vosTp. OIov, «ara 
rag xoivag "^poXii-^ug hrrt r^p 6iia,v ^utfiv ayo^irjPy xai kopytirov^ 
xoci hxaiocp of^oXoytiPy with ^ovXfjf/^a . . . xai ovrojg aTrpotrxovojg 
ipTBv^6fJifs6a roug Tpapoug just below, Basil in h, Prooem. 5, 
p. 381.* We are not aware of any other example of the use 
of the word ciTrpoffxo'Trojg, 

Here again the double coincidence of Clement with Basil in 
the word a7rpo(rxo*?r6)g is suggestive. 

(9.) In Clem. Ep. i. 20 is the word hi^Offruroiiffo^- It 
is not a very common one. It is found in Stobseus, Flo^\ 

* 'Avf/tM^y rrmifAti mark riw Tii99 mxtpiv rnv Xttr. it. i. 2. Cf. »v^) wm^rtt tSri 

XuT»vpyixk v-uvftaru x.r.x., Heb. i. 14. The origin of the joke — for it is nothing 
<jlse — will be shown hereafter. See Diod. Sic. iii. 16. 
' P. SSOy i» Tiit 9" fit Tot 6i«» r^ii^rdrnf iwaTtfiwtttff and in the same sentence 

««) Ttht i^faXfASUf riit y^v^^iis h»f9iy»fT»f tig Ketrmtin^i* mt fiavXtrmi fimfimrmt. 
Compare «ri»irM/Ki» nV r«» «'«ti^« . . . IfAfiXiypatfAtf r»Ts ifAfitmrtf rtif 4'v;^nf i*$ t« 

ftMM^4¥tu9 auTBv fituXfifim, still iu Clement's short § 19. 
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xliii. 21, p. 83 (Meineke), in a fragment of Eurip. Antig. If 
any one should choose to conjecture that the word is taken 
from that source, he will find in the same place of Stobaeus 
very excellent support for his opinion. The preceding extract 
in StobaBus is a fragment from Eurip. ^ol,y which Lightfoot 
points out to be used by Clement in Ep. i. 37. The latter 
part of the fragment, which Lightfoot shows to l)e used in 
§ 38, is found only in Stobaeus. Above this fragment in 
Stobaeus is an extract of only three lines. We then find some 
lines from Sophocles* Ajcuv, Clement's editors point out that 
those very lines are used in § 37,^ and in the very sentence 
in which the fragment from Euripides is used. The words 
in § 37, common to Clement, with Sophocles and Euripides, 
Canon Lightfoot prints as being quotiitions. 

It is impossible to suppose that the two passages had become 
linked together in the mind of Stobaeus by means of Clement's 
Epistle; for not even once, so far as we can find, does he quote 
anv Christian writer. We are driven to the conclusion that 
the remarkable coincidence we have just pointed out is acci- 
dental, — which seems an unreasonable conclusion, — or else that 
Clement's Epistle is not so early as it has been commonly 
supposed to be. 

^ In £p. i. 37, Clement says : »* /ntyiixti V*x* ^**^ /kix^> §1 }i;»«»r«i f7v«i, §vt% 

»i fn»^»4 Vix* ^*'^ fiiymXatf' wvynfawif rig twrtt S» VAri*, »«< U rtvrtif X^n^tft and ill 
§ 38 : • w\§v9i9f Wtji^§fnyuTtt r^ wrtij^^, i Y* vrm^tf tu^^m^rriiTtt tjU 8i«, cr» 

flttxtt muTft x.T.x. On the first of these Lightfoot says: "See Soph. Aj. 158 

(quoted by Jacobson) : nmirt r^ix^*) fAtyiXtt* X**M «^*^*^^' vvfy^u ^Z/Jta TiXnrtiu 

».T.x.,*' and on rt/yx^nr, ».r. X. " This seems to be a reference to Eurip. Mol. 2: 
«xx* trvt Ttg ruyKfrnrtf Stvr t^uf kuxUs, for Euripides is there speaking of the 
mutual co-operation of rich and poor. " On the passage from § 88 he writes : 
"See Eurip. Fragm. (Eol. 2: «l ftn ymf Un ry wimjti, v-kw^fg iHlati' £ 5* •/ 
wXturtvvTif »i mi»TnfAt4my rtt^n wutt^i )^fiifitf»i fn^/A*^». The resemblance here 
confirms the conjecture that in the earlier passage Clement has the words of 
Euripides in his mind." Two lines of the fragment (but not those used in § 38) 
are quoted three times by Plutarch. There are some indications from which it 
might be argued that all three of these were consulted by the writer of the 
epistle. The lines are found in Mor. p. 25. Immediately above them we 
observe U warn used by Clement in the same sentence as the lines in § 37 (see 
above) ; in the following sentence in Plutarch is xF^rms. Clement uses the exact 
word directly in § 87. In Mor, p. 869, the lines are found again, and in the 
next sentence /r;^v^f »«< 2vrf^«Xii«'r«v, «v« S» xiytig /»«»«». Clement, in § 38, 
where he is using the latter part of the fragment, writes: • I'x^P*^ f*^ ArfifAtXtirt 
rif ir^ivn, followed directly by ftn S» xiytig. ^Ktiun is exactly found in Mor. p. 
47 4» where the lines are used for the third time by Plutarch. 
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We have not brought these coincidences forward, however, 
at this point for the sake of their bearing upon the question of 
the genuineness, or otherwise, of Clement's Epistle. This is not 
the question immediately before us. We have wished to give 
at the outset of our investigations some proof that coinci- 
dences — selected, not as being the strongest that could be 
given, but for their representative character — can be pro- 
duced out of the group of writings which we examine, which 
do seem on the face of them to bear out the theory of com- 
position which we have already set forth. It can hardly be 
denied that they do. There is upon the face of them — if they 
be not accidental — a seeming interest in words, and in the 
grouping of words. Stephens {Par, Mor. pt. ii. p. 11) describes 
the two poems of Homer as supplying " amplam rerum et ver- 
borum sylvam" for the purposes of Eudocia and other parodists. 
The coincidences we have just produced — if they are not acci- 
dental — certainly do look as though the writer regarded the 
books with which he deals as " sylvas," from which to take not 
plants and slips, instinct with original life, to be transplanted 
into his own borders, but timber, to be cut, and carved, and 
polished by him at his pleasure. 

We have taken the foregoing coincidences, all of them, 
from Clement's Ep. i., for the sake of the support which they 
mutually give to one another. It must be allowed that their 
value is immensely increased by the fact that they concern one 
and the same writing. 

We, of course, admit that the first of our coincidences, that 
of Clement's i. 1 with Eusebius, might accidentally arise. 
The question, however, which the critic will ask, is not whether 
a particular coincidence mai/ be accidental, but whether it is. 
To this question, the other coincidences give a cumulative as 
well as an individual answer. We cannot afford to be insen- 
sible to the force of cumulative evidence. 

The Epistle to Diognetus would equally as well have served 
our purpose as Clement's Ep. i. We selected Clement be- 
cause we do not for one moment wish to conceal the fact that 
we include his epistle in the group of writings which we 
believe to be utterly fraudulent. Knowing what we know, or 
think we know, it would not be fair dealing to keep this fact 
in reserve. We wish to have the whole matter discussed on 
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Its merits. We are quite prepared to find that there are 
some persons whose minds are so made up on the question 
of the genuineness of Clement's Ep. i. that they will be 
unable to give our arguments any patient hearing. But 
there are also men of calmer minds who will inquire what 
the meaning is of the facts we bring forward, and without 
prejudice or passion consider whether it is conceivable that 
mere ingenuity can build up a charge of fraud, so elaborate 
as ours will be found to be^ on the basis only of accidental 
coincidences. 

§ 2. We shall now take a verbal coincidence, again with 
Clement, which will lead us to the subject of our immediate 
inquiry, Lucian's De Morte Peregriniy and also give us an 
example of one of those specially curious class of coincidences 
in which a number of writings meet together in the pages of 
an author of whom, as of one another, they are supposed to 
be wholly independent. 

In Ep. i. 58, it is said : IXkoytfLog 'iffrut sig rov aptifjuop rSv 
ffoJtfi(Jiivoj¥. Lightfoot remarks that iKkoyiiJjOg is '^ used here, 
as in § 57, for those who have a place among the elect of 
God;" and he says: "Comp. Plato, Phileb. 17 E: ovz eXKo- 
y$fLOV ov8' impi6fLov.^ The four next words are necessary to 
show the coincidence with Clement : ar ovk sig upt6fjb6v x.r.X. 
From this we may gather that Clement felt some interest 
in iKkoytfLog. He uses the same word, but in a somewhat 
different sense, in §§ 44, 62. In § 44 he writes : iiaii^ofvrut 
mpoi hihoKifisOUTfmvoi Avhpig ttjv XstTovpyiuv (wrZv. Tovg ovp 
KaTourraSiyrag v^ bcstwv fj f^sra^v v(p^ iripuv iXKoytfJba/p 
ai^pA;Vy and in § 62 : iKkoyifJbcurdiTOtg zai lyzexv^offtv (see note, 
p. 29) Big rd Xoyta rtjg Tatieiug rov &eov. Cf . Philo, Vit. Mos. 
1. 48, p. 123 : ig iii rig sKKoyifJUOfv Tpo^rirSv ysyovdig Kai fLfjih 
&¥iv yfiVjfffJbHiv ilojdatg vpAmiv to Tapacrav, vTapshvero Xeym ovk 
i^trpimtv oivref (iahiZfitv to dihv. kou ol fih ifixovTBg l*7cavT^B<fOLv 
&7rpoucToi TpoV fiuffiXiw ?rgpo/ hi Bv6vg btI Ttiv avT^v ')(fiBtay ix^tpo- 
TOfovvTO tZv ioxifJiMTBpafV^ z.T.X* Philo thus, out of the same 
passage, supplies a parallel for two places in which Clement 
uses gXA.oy/^0^. Unless we fall back upon " accident," we 
must needs confess that Clement's sentences are concocted out 
of Philo and also out of Plato. Can this be the work of 
the Clement of Bome ? For further illustration we may add 
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from Philo: rd fji*h Tporgpa Tavra, bWsvj icrri \6yta zai 
-XfiflfffJi^oiy p. 127. 

(1.) We shall now give some coincidences with the same 
pages of Philo out of five other writings. The sentence 
immediately above that first given from Philo begins thus: 
STi Tovrov i^iTSf/^TB tS>v iraipottv nvdig (p. 122) ; and presently, 
as we have seen, we find g^g/porovotJvro and iifjyovfjbspog. Com- 
pare xai Ttvag Wi rovrof {rovrmj »./.), Tpefffisvrdg tSp irotipa^v 
iXitpoTovfiffij Lucian, Peregrin. 41, with itjjyovfjbivov just below. . 

(2.) On the same p. 122, Philo writes : ffvf^TrXax^ig hi ov 
Tpo^ dfLikirrrrovg zai avocffzfirovg lyvof ttjp fdtd'Xflv ootraPy eiXX' 
dffhjrdg ToXifjuatv dfjrrfjrovg rS ovr/, olt Tpo fLizpov ^rciKKd zai 
fLeyaka ^pipayaiiaaurOy ffoffd^rofP akz^p zai ^popfjfjba hapoiag 
zai apiTfjg vypog gsriSg/^a^gvo/, with rd 'rpcHra tSp aiffkup 
in the next sentence. Compare /m^aP0v<r6af hi 6 fjbh hpofjutzog 
icffkriTTig ska^op TrapikSup^ ri Ittop' 6 hi rd /3ap6rgpa daziPy 
ravpcf aviL'JcKaziig ri dpzre^j o iyoi OiXfjf^spai srparrA;, (lAyap dffkop 
dpriprifjApfig f/^ot rrjg rvyflg* Philostr. ViU Soph. (Herodes) ii. 7. 
Compare further with both : on Uog H^p roTg 'VotffiasotfP orpa/^ 
ratgj riPtza 6 (rrparfjyog aurcUpy avp avrolg fJi^xV ^P^^ '^'^^^ 
tSp Toiksfji^iafP ffvfjb'r'kazsig, isrgp rovg i^axicrx/kiovg rm ix^pSp 
ipaiptro dpskofp^ ifL^nparopa avrop dpayopivup zai aTozaXeipj 
IffTi (iaffiXea. An excerpt from Diodorus Siculus, Photius, 
BibL 244, p. 391. Philo immediately above the sentence 
given above has ix^pSp, jiaaiXeaydpeKofPy IfL^aTJifP, This last 
word is exactly found in Photius a few lines above. 

(3.) We quoted above from Philo, p. 127 : Koyia zai 
YfflfftLoL After two lines we find ^uKai^atrdat \ on p. 126: 
'XflkB'JcSig ipzyzctfp; on p. 124: (j^azpdp dToifjf/^iap. Compare 
^vXd^atriai top totop top ipsyzepra top hifji^oppop with top 
'Xfifl(T(^op and to Xoytop in the next line; and with y^azpdp 
d'JTohrifjbiap eleven lines below, and after a few lines fiapiojg 
ipsyzsh. Exceipt (on Iiermaphrodites) from Diodorus Siculus, 
Photius, BibL 244, p. 377. 

(4.) Philo writes in p. 125 : Wei 6 Koyog spyop IffTip auTS. 
Compare OTt Trdg koyog avrov Ipyop iaTip BTOi/JbOPy Evang. 
Thorn. A, 17, p. 147. 

(5.) Philo is here speaking of Balak and Balaam, and the 
sin into which the prophet led the children of Israel, and of 
the act of Phinehas. On p. 124 he writes : 77 hi vtrT^paiot . . . 
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Hukuxfjg . . . (TT^Xfjv (Tvvs^amv tipvcriai iuifLOPiov Tivog (r^ 
vtmp. and haifhov. in Philostratus, a few lines below the passage 
given above) ; on p. 128 : Topmoc z^sf^ipovg itvikuv with 
io6ii<fng hi aisiag in the next sentence-. Presently, on same 
page : reip a^o rov^ yivovg. Lower down, on same page : to 
TapdiuyfLa . . • uifikoyTsg, to (Mv fLtourfJua toS Upovg, all in same 
sentence. Presently, in the beginning of p. 129 : rerpa- 
Ki(r)(/kloug hi ^oars TpoV To7g htfffjbvpiotg avaips^^va/ fiicc ^fjbspcc. 
Compare 3 Mace. vii. 10 : Tovg Iz tov yivovg ; in ver. 11 : Tovg 
yuffTpog IviKSv tA diioi, xupa^i^tiKOTug ; in ver. 12 : 'ihojKiv 
avToig uhsiap ; in ver. 14 : tSp fLSfLiocfff/^ipotfP 6fJifO60p^ . . . kus fJbeTa 
TapaistYf^aTKTfjbeSp dp^povp; in ver. 15: hceiPT} hi rj ^f^spoc 
dpuKop vvlp TOvg Tpioxocriovg aphpag ; in ver. 20 : ip <TTfi}jj . . . 
Ku6ihpv(faPTfg. The close of the third book of Maccabees 
describes how the plans of Ptolemy Philopator were defeated ; 
how the people prayed the king to suffer them to take ven- 
geance on those of their nation who had broken God's 
commands ; how, permission being granted to them, they slew 
300, and then with great joy kept a solemn feast. 

We do not lay stress on the things which we have now 
pointed out in themselves alone, but on the singular fact that 
they are all here found together in Philo, and that the five 
writings, Clement's Epistle, Lucian's Peregrin., Philostratus, 
Vit, Her., Photius, BibL 244 (two excerpts), the Evang. 
Thorn., and 3 Mace, to which the coincidences pointed out 
relate, are all closely connected together, as we shall see here- 
after. We shall find many coincidences of the same kind as 
this, and we must bear in mind here again their cumulative 
force. 

* In the next line Philo has ^nn umu^ira il$ ri tla^»$. Comp. Clement's 

iyiUMV^ivtt tig rm kiyim^ quoted on p. 27. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DE HOBTB PEREORINI. 

WE must now pay particular attention to the treatise 
De Morte Peregrini, to which Philo, to whom we went 
for the purpose of comparing his use of iXXoyijMfO^ with that 
of Clement, has introduced us. 

§ 1. The story of Proteus Peregrinus, as Lucian tells it, is 
on this wise. 

Happening to pass by the gymnasium at Elis, he heard a 
cynic, by name Theagenes, railing at all the world in general, 
and in particular at those persons who accused Proteus of 
vainglory ; for, he said, had not Hercules done the like, and 
had not Empedocles jumped into the crater? Lucian inquired 
what all this might mean, and he was told that Proteus 
intended to burn himself at Olympia. Theagenes left off 
speaking, and, bathed in tears and pulling his hair (but not 
too hard), was carried away by his friends. 

Another orator, whose name is not given, immediately 
mounted the rostrum. 

Theagenes, he said, had concluded his oration with the 
tears of Heraclitus, but he would begin his with the laughter 
of Democritns. And then he laughed until his laughter 
became contagious, and Lucian and the rest joined him. 

The orator then went on to tell what he knew, or had 
heard, about the image of deity (Proteus) of whom Theagenes 
was so enamoured. In his early days, he said, Proteus had 
been taken in adultery, and compelled to undergo the usual 
punishment thereof. Not content with scandalous things of 
that kind, he had, so the story went, been guilty of killing his 
father. After that exploit he had to leave his native city, 
and to wander from place to place. Being in Palestine, he 
became a Christian, and so rapidly surpassed his teachers, that 
presently he became their president {xpotrrArrig). It happened, 
however, that he was thrown into prison for introducing new 
mysteries, just as the Crucified One, the object of Christian 
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worship, had done before him. This was a fine thing, the 
orator said, for Proteus, and greatly ministered to his thirst 
for fame. The Christians flocked to his assistance, and he 
soon amassed a large sum of money. The governor of Syria, 
however, saw that this imprisonment only ministered to 
Proteus' vainglory, and so after a trial he let him go. 
Proteus then, the orator proceeded, returned home, only to 
find, however, that his crimes were not forgotten. He there- 
fore let his beard grow, and assumed the garb of a cynic 
philosopher, and declared that he gave all his property to the 
people of Parium. This made him a fine fellow, but, of 
course, reduced him to poverty. Proteus therefore started 
a second time on his travels. At first, he threw himself upon 
the charity of the Christians, but presently ruined himself 
with them by eating forbidden things. In his distress he 
begged of the emperor to be allowed to recall his generous 
gift to Parium, which was, of course, refused. 

Proteus then started on a third journey, this time to Aga- 
thobulus, an Egyptian philosopher. There, the orator said, he 
shaved half his head, and daubed himself with mud, and behaved 
in a most obscene and ridiculous fashion, and certainly suc- 
ceeded in gaining the credit of being a most extraordinary fellow. 
From Egypt he went to Italy, where at once he began to 
abuse everybody, and specially the emperor, the meekest of 
men ; and, altogether, he behaved in such a way, that it at 
last became necessary to tell him that philosophers of his 
stamp were not wanted at Rome. He turned this dismissal 
to profit, however. Epictetus and others had been dismissed 
for plain speaking, and why not Proteus ? 

Thence he went to Greece, to Elis, and, of course, took to 
railing. This time he fell foul of that excellent man (Herodes 
Atticus) who, at his own expense, brought water to Olympia, 
to the great relief of the spectators at the Olympic games. 
As, however, he was at that moment drinking the said water, 
his language was considered intolerable, and he was obliged 
once more to take himself off. And back Proteus had come, 
the orator said, at the next Olympiad ; but as the people had 
found him out, and had become accustomed to his tricks, he 
had determined, by way of novelty, that he would burn him- 
self alive. Doubtless he had made a convenient and safe 
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receptacle for himself in the midst of the funeral pile» 
Proteus wanted, he supposed, to change his name, and take 
that of PhcBnix, that well-known bird. Theagenes, the orator 
proceeded, had given them some Sibylline verses about that 
same Proteus. He would match them, he said, with one of 
Bacis' oracular utterances. The fox cubs, they heard from 
Bacis, were to follow this precious cynic to the flames. Was 
Bacis a worse soothsayer than the sibyl! Would it not be 
well if Proteus' admirable friends would volatilize (i^aBpoMFOVfft) 
themselves? That was, he thought, their t«rm for burning. 

As the people began to exclaim, " Let them be burned, for 
they are worthy of the fire," the orator stepped down laughing. 

Luciau then went on to Olympia to see the end, for the 
whole thing gave him infinite amusement. He found Proteus 
uttering his own funeral oration, recounting his great deeds, 
and saying that he wished to put a golden crown, or finish, to 
a golden life, and die like Heracles, and mingle with the air ; 
that he would teach men to despise death, and that he hoped 
that every man would be his Philoctetes. When Proteus 
had finished, the more foolish of his audience urged him (as he 
had hoped) to save his precious life in pity to the Greeks. 
The more manly folk, however, bade him to fulfil his purpose. 
You will imagine how I laughed, says Lucian, when his cheek 
grew deadly pale; and when, from fear, he was obliged to 
cease speaking, no one could pity such a vainglorious fool. 

Lucian then describes the closing scene. The funeral pile 
was prepared, and the moon, as was fitting, shone out ujx)n the 
noble deed, and Proteus appeared, torch in hand. Witii him 
was Theagenes, also armed with a torch; and right well lie 
played the second part in the comedy. They fired the pile 
from either side. Proteus then — and note this well, Lucian 
says — divested himself of his wallet, and cloak, and Heraclean 
club, and stood forth in an unquestionably dirty shirt; then 
casting frankincense into the fire, and facing the south, and 
breathing a prayer to his maternal and paternal gods, he sprang 
into the flames, and was seen no more. As Proteus named the 
paternal deities, I remembered tliat murder of his, and could ho 
longer contain my laughter, Lucian remarks. 

As Lucian was returning, he met people on the road 
pressing forward to be in time for the spectacle, which they* 
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thought would have taken place in the early morning in 
honour of the rising sun, after the manner of the Brahmins. 
Some went on to secure a relic {Xuypavov) ; others returned, 
and eagerly inquired of him what had happened. To the 
more intelligent of these inquirers Lucian told the truth ; but 
for the simple souls that stood open-mouthed to hear the tale, 
he added, he says, sundry embellishments of his own. For 
their benefit he introduced an earthquake, and made a vulture 
fly up from the midst of the flames. He amused himself 
mightily at the horror which they displayed, and at the way 
in which some of them quietly adopted his inventions, and 
spoke of them as facts within their own knowledge. He adds 
that Proteus had before his death sent letters to divers cities 
of repute, and commissioned some of his associates to act as 
messengers from the shades below, and that he was sure that 
the cities which had been so honoured would erect statues to 
his memory. 

Such, he says, was the end of the ill-fated Proteus, who had 
lived only for fame, the enjoyment of which he reaped by the 
very death which gave it to him. 

To make Chronius, to whom he was writing, laugh the 
more, Lucian adds something further. He reminds his friend 
of what he (Lucian) had once told him of a voyage from 
Troas, in which he had been privileged to have Proteus as 
his companion, when Proteus showed his luxurious sensual 
habits, and also his miserable cowardice, in that when the 
storm overtook them this fine fellow went below and blubbered 
with the women. About nine days before his death, Lucian 
says, Proteus having over-eaten himself, and made himself 
very sick, fell ill of a fever. Alexander, the physician, was 
sent for, who found him, consumed with fever, rolling on the 
floor in agony, and asking for a little cold water. The 
physician refused the request. He reminded Proteus that 
he had desired death, and told him that death had now come 
of its own accord to his door, and that there was now no 
necessity for the fire. Proteus replied that such a death was 
much too common for him. Lucian had this story from 
Alexander ; but he says that he himself saw Proteus only a 
few days before his death rubbing some ointment on his eyes 
till they watered again. It was, he says, as if a man who was 
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going to the cross should trouble himself about an ailment to 
his finger. Laugh, my friend, he adds, and most of all laugh 
at those who admire Proteus. 

Such is Lucian's account of the life and death of Proteus 
Peregrinus. How much of it is true? When he tells us that 
he embellished the story for the bene6t of some persons who, 
he thought, would believe him, one cannot help suspecting 
that there is more of satire than meets the eye; and that, 
though there may be some small modicum of truth, we may 
believe as much or as little of the general narrative as we 
please. At any rate, the conclusion of the account is hardly 
consistent with the beginning, where Lucian says distinctly 
that he was passing the gymnasium at Elis when he happened 
to hear of Proteus' purpose. Besides, there runs throughout 
the narrative a spirit of raillery and jest which we have vainly 
endeavoured to give in our brief paraphrase, and which seems 
to forbid us to look at the story in any other light than one of 
those jests of which Lucian was unquestionably fond. 

§ 2. It must be confessed, however, that Lucian's account 
of Peregrinus has not commonly been regarded with this 
suspicion. Pearson, for example, in his celebrated VindicicB 
IgnatiancBy makes considerable use of De Morte Peregrini, He 
thinks that Peregrinus was acquainted with Ignatius' Epistles, 
and imitated them. He refers io Peregrin. 41. Lucian 
writes thus: tixova^ (uv yap Tapa rs 'HXe/W avrSfj Tapa 
rs rSv oKkuv 'EXX^vo^v, ol^ kou ixiffrochcimt IXsyov, aurixa 
fidka olhoc TTo'KKdg apuffryiffOfLiPag. ^uas ii xwroug (rxfhop roug 
ivhcl^Qig ToKiaiv WitrroKag hct'JCifjis-^tn uvrovy hiocOfjzocg rivdg^ 
zoci 'jrupamffug^ zoci pofjbovg. xai rivug ivi rovrcf {rourafVf vJ.) 
TpiffjiBurdg riy iratpofv ixfiporovriaiy viKpayyikoug kou i^prspo- 
ipo/Jbovg TrpoffuyopBvffag. We must bring to the recollection 
of our readers the coincidence for this passage which we gave 
out of Philo a little while ago : Jt/ rovrotf i^iTifji/rs ruv iruipcitf 
Ttvdgy with iyjuporovovvro and hr^yovfisivog a few lines below. 
Pearson writes — 

" Habemus hie epistolas a jamjam morituro ad insigniores civi- 
tates missas, cum exhortationibus: quod fecit S. Ignatius, Deque ante 
PeregriDum praeter eum, opinor, quisquam : habemus vires ex 
sociis suis institutes tanquam legatos : scilicet, i^vporSvriffi *xpt(S^iuTdg^ 
plane ut apud Ignatium nostrum epistola ad Smyrneos (§ 11), 
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^ttporovfiffai ^fowps<r0Bur^v, et ad Magnesianos (?. Philad. 10), 
y(iipoTO)tr^6(u didxovov %ig rh rpuf^tuifat ixtT 0coD wptaBuav habemus 
eos legatos a Peregrino ap^ellatos vtprspodpofiougj ut apud Ignatium 
(^Polyc. 7), ^etporovi^ffai rt¥a, dg dw^ifsrat Gsodpofiog xaXiTc&at. Si huic 
coDJectmte locus sit, has epistolas quas defendimus probe novit Pere- 
grinus, qui ante martyrium Ignatii natus, post medium S88culi secuudi 
flammis se dedit," Pars. i. 2, p. 79 (Migne). 

Bishop Pearson was evidently too much in earnest to be 
able to detect a joke, or he would hardly have gravely sup- 
posed that Peregrinus adopted the title psprspoipofjuovg for his 
messengers. The joke is Lucian's, not Peregrinus'. This 
makes no di£Ference, of course, to the argument in favour of 
Ignatius' Epistles, for Lucian was contemporary with Pere- 
grinus. The bishop does not inquire whether Lucian really 
wrote Ve MorL Peregr.^ a question, in any case, of primary 
importance to the argument. 

That the joke, or parody, is Lucian's, seems not at all 
doubtful. Ignatius, very soon after the words quoted above 
by Pearson from Folyc. 7, writes in the beginning of § 8 : gTgi 
Toffctig Toug (note with the passage from Peregrin. 41 given 
above), ixxhitTtaig ovz ijhvpfj6f}v ypa-^cn S/ol ro i^ui<ppfjg 'tcKuv 
fjuB ocTO Tpofdho^ eig NeaToXiv. But Lucian, almost im- 
mediately after the words quoted above, says : izslva f^h yap 
^dkou oiffSa 6v6vg azovaag fLOVy ore JjKOtf uxo 2t;p/a^, htfjyov- 
[dtiifou (Philo's word), dg aTO Tpofoihog (TvfLTXwffaifLt ocvrS, 
Ignatius, almost immediately after the words quoted by 
Pearson out of Philad, 10, writes in § 11 : Tgp/ hi ^tKojvog . . . 
og aTO ^vpictg (uoi dxoXoviii, UTOTa^oifLBvog rS ^(u (Lucian's 
companion was the very opposite of Ignatius'). It is, of 
coarse, not impossible that Lucian might have had Pere- 
grinus as his companion in a voyage from Troas; nor is it 
impossible that Lucian might have given an account of this 
voyage in the body of his narrative in entire independence of 
what Ignatius had said. But it is inconceivable that he 
should finish his narrative of Peregrinus with the coincidences 
with Ignatius, which have been pointed out, and then tack 
on his account of the voyage from Troas as an afterthought 
(which it is), without having had that voyage suggested to his 
mind by the words of Ignatius : tXsiv [lb uto r^g Tpufdiog. 

Jacobson, on Ignat. Polyc. 7, says : '* Luciani narrationem, 
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mirifice sane cnm iis qnsB in Epistolis nostris leguntar con- 
venientem, non veram esse historiam arbitratar Deuster- 
diecklus, sed Actorum Ignatii parodiam acerbam, «.^., § 41, 
^dff} il 'jratraigy K.rX^^ Diisterdieck is certainly right. 
Lucian having come neariy to the end of his narrative, works 
up the conclusion as a parody upon the close of Ignatius' 
Epistle. His eye falls upon the mention of the voyage from 
Troas. He immediately invents a voyage with Peregrinus, 
and tacks it on at the end of his narrative. Ignatius* words 
would remind any one of S. Paul's voyage from Troas to 
Neapolis, Acts xvi. 11 (perhaps from this chapter comes the 
use of 86<T|M»o^v>wa| in Peregrin. 12) ; S. Paul had another 
voyage, however, with a storm, and which is followed in Acts 
xxviii. 8, 9 by the story of Publius' father being sick of a 
fever {prvpixoig) ; so Lucian adds a storm to his voyage, and 
directly afterwards makes Peregrinus to be ill, Tvpsrc^ fLuXu 
apoipef. We shall hereafter find this fever appearing again 
and again in other quarters. 

One more interesting coincidence, with the passage from 
Perigrin. 41 (quoted above), must be added. In Phot. BibL 
126, we find: Xiysi is kou rag i^jriffroKoig ccvrotg ^lyvariov rati 
6iop6pov d'rsiTTa'Kxipai. Photius has just given a description 
of Clement's Epistles. We shall produce hereafter other 
coincidences with Photius, cod. 126, out of Peregrinus (see 
c. vi.). 

From what has been just pointed out, it appears that 
Peregrinus contains some imitations or parodies of grave sub- 
jects, and that the coinage of new words was suggested to 
its writer by the language of Ignatius. Pearson has pointed 
out coincidences which, he thinks, cannot be accidental. If 
we accept these, we must accept also the others which we have 
supplied ; and if we do, we shall naturally suspect the scJund- 
ness of the judgment which has ascribed De Morte Peregr. 
to the pen of Lucian. 

It will be well to examine some other accounts of Pere- 
grinus Proteus. It may be that we shall find there some- 
thing to justify this suspicion. 

§ 3. Eusebius, Chron, ii. p. 562 (Migne), on Olympiad, 
236, A.D. 166, writes: "Apud Pisas Peregrinus philosophus 
rogo, quern ex lignis composuerat, incenso, semet super jecit. 
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mxpfjaeJ^ In col. 555, an Agathobulus is mentioned, of 
whom nothing is known, and who may have been the equally 
unknown Agathobalus to whom, as we have seen, Peregrinus 
betook himself. TertuUian, ad Mart. 4, p. 625 (Migne), 
writes : '* Heraclitas, qui se bubulo stercore oblitum exussit ; 
item Empedocles, qui in ignes ^tnsoi.montis- dissitivit; et 
Peregrinus, qui non olim se rogo immisit; cum foeminse 
quoque contempserint ignes." Lucian also connects Empe- 
docles and Heraclitus with Peregrinus, as we have already 
seen, and in § 23 he writes : xara^povsltf 6amrov. xui xatureatg- 
xou rm TOiouTotv infMiruf. In c. 1, TertuUian- says-: ''Inter 
camis alimenta — quae — et singuli fratres de opibus suis pro-* 
priis in carcerem subministrant." Compare with the be- 
haviour of the Christians to Proteus when in prison, Herac- 
litus daubed himself with dung, Lucian's Peregrinus with 
mud. Peregrinus did this, and also beat himself in- the 
presence of a large company. TertuUian goes on to speak 
of the iiufjtfourriycifffig of the Lacedemonians when their youths 
were beaten in the presence of their parents and relatives. 
These things are wholly consistent with the notion that the 
writer of Peregrinus referred to TertuUian for information. 
In Amm. MarcelL xxixw 1, Peregrinus* Proteua is mentioned. 
We learn, however, nothing more than Eusebius tells us. 

In AuL GelL xii. 11, again Peregrinus is spoken of. From 
what we are there told, we should conclude that Peregrinus was 
not at all the kind of man whom. Lucian describes, and the 
notion that Lucian's account is fictitious is thereby confirmed. 

In Peregrin. 19, the writer says that Proteus went to Elis, 
and there xouuig ijyopBvev Herodes Atticus^ who had done so 
much for the comfort of the spectators at the Olympic games. 
Philostratus (Vit. Soph, ii. 13), in his life of Herodes, returns 
the allusion which the writer of Peregrinus makes to Herodes 
by a similar one to Proteus. He says: dXk' O'TOfg yg xai 
Tpog rdig Koiiopiug Ippo/ro, hr[KMU xal rd TpoV top xvm 
IlfMma Xfi^^gwa tots x)nf aurov * ASfjyjjffiP. Jv f^h yap reSif 
(n/rof 6uppa,Xuifg ^ikoaopovvrofp 6 Upamvg olrog^ dg ig 'jrvp 
iavTOP h *OXvfLTia piypui. i'lrrixokovdu h\ rS 'Hp^)}, xa^^ 
dyopiuuv aurov ^fLi^tzpfidpcf yXofrri}. Philostratus uses xocxeSg 
dyop6v$iP three times, and lays great stress upon the words. 
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It certainly looks as though the expression had been 
borrowed from Philostratas by the writer of Peregrinua. 
We shall have a good deal to say about Philostratus' life of 
Herodes hereafter. 

Athenagoras {SuppL 26) says that Proteus cast himself into 
the fire in the neighbourhood of Olympia. In no other respect 
does he corroborate Lucian's story. He tloes, however, in a 
very remarkable manner bear witness to the fulfilment of 
a prophecy on which Lucian ventured. Athenagoras writes : 
Tov rohvv oKkovg fish uvai rovg mpyovvrttg^ i^* iripm hi 
aPiffTaff6at rdg uzopug^ ixuvo (hiyiffrov rsKf^^pioVy Tpofdg xou 
Ilap/ov* 97 fLBP — TO hi Ilapiov 'Aks^dvhpov xou Wpomojg. 
Comp. apicrrocffSai rag stKOPug with the opening words of the 
passage from § 41, quoted on p. 34. 

It would be unreasonable to contend that this is an acci- 
dentia coincidence. Arc we then to think that Athenagoras, 
in writing his apology, found it necessary to consult Lucian 
on a matter of common notoriety? or aro we to suppose that 
he had been so struck by the fulfilment of Lucian's prophecy 
that he unconsciously recorded that fulfilment partly in the 
prophet's own words? It seems a simpler solution, and one 
more in accordance with what has already been observed, to 
believe that the writer of Feregrinus is here jocosely making 
Athenagoras in some sort a witness to his veracity. 

Reference to such other accounts of Proteus as we possess 
thus shows that the diffuse narrative given in De MorU Pere^ 
ffrini is without any external support, and that there are not 
wanting indications that the writer of the treatise in question 
consulted these accounts. 

We shall now continue our examination of Peregrinus, and 
at the same time bring into comparison with it the Evangeliwn 
ThomcB and other writings. We shall be led into some long 
digressions. This we cannot help. 



CHAPTER V. 



EVANGELIUM THOM^. 



THE edition of the Evangelia Apocrypha, published by C# 
Tischendorf (Lips. 1852), contains twenty-two apocry- 
phal writings — some in Greek, and some in Latin. 

The first of these is the Protevangelium Jacobi. Tischendorf 
names a namber of writers to whom an apocryphal writing 
by James was known, and concludes this to be the one known 
to them. He says: " Accedit quod in libri argumento nihil est 
quod ab ingenio sseculi secundi medii abhorreat," Proleg. p. xiii. 

The fifth and sixth of the apocryphal writings in Tischen- 
dorPs volume are the Evangelium ThomcBy A (pp. 134-149), 
and the Evangelium ThomcBy B (pp. 150-155). These are 
two versions of the same Gospel. We shall see reasons for 
believing that these were written by the same hand. 

We have already come across this Gospel in chap. iii. 2, 4, 
p. 26, where we showed a coincidence with it in certain pages 
of Philo, which same pages furnished coincidences with other 
writings. 

As it will be necessary to refer exceedingly often to the 
Evang. Thom.,^ some detailed account of it will be useful. 

The Evang. Thorn. A has nineteen sections, the contents 
of which are shortly as follows : — 

1. 
Declaration of the authorship of Thomas. 3 lines. 

2. 

Jesus, being five years old, creates twelve sparrows, and by 
so doing breaks the Sabbath. 16 lines. 

» The other Greek writings are : IX. Otsta PikUi, A ; X. Oesta POati, B ; XI. 
Descensus ChrisH ad Irtferos; XVII. Anaphora Pilati, A ; XVIII. Anaphora 
POaU, B ; XIX. Paradosis Pilati; XXL Narratio losephi ArmaOUensU, 
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3. 

The son of Anna offends Jesus, and is withered up at His 
word. 11 lines. 

4. 

Another child offends Jesus, and dies. 9 lines. 

5. 

Joseph expostulates. 12 lines. 

6. 

Jesus is brought to Zacchseus that he may learn His letters. 
^1 lines. 

7. 

Discomfiture of Zacchfeus. 21 lines. 

8; 
Some words of Jesus. 8 lines. 

9. 
Jesus is playing with some boys in an upper chamber. 
One of them falls down and is killed. Jesus leaps down 
and restores him to life. 12 lines. 

10. 
A young man is cutting wood with an axe, and injures his 
foot. He is healed. 8 lines. 

11. 
Jesus, being six years old, is sent by His mother to fetch 
water. The pitcher is broken by the way. He brings the 
water back in His garment. 7 lines. 

12. 

Miraculous growth of corn. 7 lines. 

13. 
Joseph is making a bedstead, and has one piece too short 
for his purpose. It is pulled out to the required length. 1 1 
lines. 

14. 
Jesus is taken to another master. There Is a disagreement, 
and the master dies. 15 lines. 
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15. 

Jesus is taken to another master, a friend of Joseph's, who 
admires Him. In consideration of this, the preceding master 
is restored. 22 lines. 

16. 
James is bitten by a viper, and is healed. 7 h'nes. 

17. 
Jesus restores a child to life. 10 lines. 

18.- 
He does the same for a man. 7 lines^ 

19. 

Jesus, being twelve years old, is taken to the temple* (The 
narrative nearly corresponds to that in Holy Scripture.) 25 
lines. 

There are only eleven sections in Evang, Tlwm. B. §§ 1 , 
4, 5, 6, 7 in each version deal with the same subjects. Of 
the rest in B, § 2 corresponds with § 3 in A, § 3 with § 2, 
§ 8 with § 9, § 9 with § 10, § 10 with § 11, § 11 with § 13. 

Tischendorf shows {Proleg. xl. sq.) that an Evang. Thorn, 
was known to the ancients. He points out some circum- 
stances which might seem to cast a doubt upon the authen- 
ticity of our apocryphal Gospel. He gives, however, reasons 
for putting these circumstances on one side, and adds : 
" Denique similitudo inter Irensei locum de Jesu ad discendum 
litteras magistro tradito. Adv. Hatrea. i. 20, et locos eos quibus 
eadem fabula in nostris codicibus narratur, tanta est ut nos 
vetet Irenfei librum a nostro diversum putare," p. xhi. It is 
unnecessary to produce these passages. It is enough to say 
that the apocryphal Gospel, of which we speak, claims to be 
the Evang. Thorn, known to the ancients. 

If it is what it professes to be, it formerly belonged to a 
group of apocryphal writings forged, as Irenseus says, by the 
Marcosians, a sect of the Valentinians, with intent " to con- 
found the foolish, and those who know not the scriptures of 
truth." * It is to be expected, therefore, that writings of this 
character should contain much that sounds unpleasantly in our 

* See Westcott, Can, New Test, Pt. I. iv. 8, p. 806, 4th ed. 
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ears. Irenseus shows, however, that they were composed not 
for the sake of the jest or the blasphemy, as we should account 
it, but with a real, earnest purpose. They were intended as 
an attack upon Christianity, as then commonly received. 
Open jests and open blasphemies may be looked for, not 
parodies of verses of the Old Testament which may easily 
escape observation. 

§ 1. To give our readers an idea of the true character of 
our Evang. Thom.^ we shall point out a most obvious parody 
of a verse of the book of Proverbs — most ob\'ious, that is, 
when once attention is called to it. 

In Evang, Thorn. B 10, p. 154, our Lord is sent to the 
fountain for water, and, having broken the pitcher on the 
way. He returns with the water in His garment. 

The next section, on the same page, tells us that Joseph 
was engaged in making a bedstead, and found one of the 
pieces of wood too short for his purpose. Joseph was then 
directed to place them side by side, and to pull upon the 
shorter piece. He did so rort xparfjaocg xoci 6 'Ifjcrovg ro irepou 
axpov iihcvffiv avTOv rrjv oKkt^v Tporof^rjit. 

Prov. XXX. 4 runs : rtg dnfifj ilg rov ovpavov kou xari^fj ; 
rig (TvvfjyuyBy dififJi*ovg iv xoXt^; rig avpsffrps'^/sv viofp iy 
IfjbdTiof ; rig ixparritre ^Avrm rSv Axpofv rfjg yfjg ; 

It is not possible, one would suppose, that this resemblance 
of the Evang. Thorn. B to this verse can be accidental. The 
second clause of this verse, we may remark, is quoted by 
Canon Lightfoot (Ep. of Clem. p. 192) in illustration of an 
apocryphal quotation in Clem. ii. 4. 

We have some evidence at hand which is in some measure 
corroborative of the parody which we have pointed out. 

In the narrative of the breaking of the pitcher, in Evang. 
Thorn. B, the language {ffvnrpl^fi fi v8p/a avrovy kou kmKioiv 
h 7% TTiyrji, K.T.\.) resembles Eccles. xii. 6 : «ai eryirp/jSj v8p/a 
gTi 7% Tcrtyri. Solomon proceeds : Koi ffvvrpor/jMTfi 6 rpor/fig 6T/ 
rov T^MKKOVy Kui iTiffTpiyl/Ti 6 'Xfivg Wi rijy yrjv ojg ^v, «.r.X. The 
last words are, no doubt, a reference to — ^they would at any 
rate suggest — Gen. ii. 7 : xoci Wkounv 6 0gof rov avSpcinrovj j^oyv 
aTO r?j y^if, k.t.\. In Evang. Thorn. A 2, it Js said : kou XajSaJv 
Trrikov 'i'rkoursv irovKia {arpovSia, just above) ij3. A little above, 
in the same section, it is said: ra piopru viurcc ffvvfjyayiv (exactly 
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in the verse of Proverbs) eig Kuxkov (see above in Eccles.). 
In Eccles., in ver, 4, there is (rrpovSiOV. 

In the Evang. Thorn. A, between the two miraculous cir- 
cumstances which form the parody on the verse from Proverbs, 
a short section intervenes, which has nothing answering to it 
inB. 

We are told (§ 12, p. 143) that at the seed-time (sv Kuipi 
Tov (rmpov) the child went out with his father to sow {(yreipstv) 
com in the field. He sowed one grain. When it was reaped 
{SepiZfitv) and threshed it produced 100 measures. He then 
called together all the poor of the village, and gave (l^^apiVaro) 
to them. 

This would be readily suggested by Eccles. xi. In ver. 2 : 
" Give a portion to seven, and also to eight.'* In ver. 4 : " He 
that observeth the wind shall not sow (erT6/p6i) ; and he that 
regardeth the clouds shall not reap (tfgp/ergi)." 

Now turn to Eccles. x. 

Ver. 9 runs: tr^iZ^v |6>ta KivhvvBvaet h avroTg' iav izTBtrrj t6 
ffihfipiovy x.r.X. 

We have been referring to Evang. Thorn. A, §§ 11, 12, 13. 
In § 10 (B 9) we are informed that as a young man was 
(TXtZflfV ^vkdy the axe fell {sTTSffSv) and cut his foot so severely 
that he died. He was immediately healed {ioi6fj) by Jesus, 
and the people said : Of a truth the Spirit of the Lord (Tvevf^oc 
&sov) dwelleth in this child. Ver. 4 of Eccles. runs: ioiv 
"xrnvfJM TOV i^ovtridZ^oyrog avd^rj sti aiy totov trov (Lri ap^g, on 
'iayiiU KarocrccOffSi a^apr/a; (Ji^eydkocg. 

Ver. 7 of Eccles. has: KuSoitpovvro^ ppocyfJbov hfj^srat avrov 
Spig; and ver. 11: idv ioixfj opig. In Evang. Thorn. A 16, 
James is sent i^aat ^vKoc ; a viper eiuxe his hand. But Jesus 
KarepOffficn to i^y/^oiy and healed him. 

These coincidences, as a whole, cannot have accidentally 
arisen, and they show plainly how this apocryphal Gospel was 
manufactured. 

If the writer of the Evang. Thorn, used not only the LXX. 
version of Eccles. but also the Metaphrasis ascribed to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, the various points which he takes up would be 
much more distinctly marked out for him. 

The Metaphrasis is very brief, not much longer indeed than 
the book of Ecclesiastes, which it paraphrases. 
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Thus in Eccles. Metaph, xi. 6 we find : ^Ts/po^ i\ h xcctpSj 
ffvyKOfJbiZfi Tovg «apTo6^, oror av tovtov zccipog ivtrr^ ; in ver. 9, 
Xfl^piZfffSoct iTTtSvfJittutg. Compare with what is given above out 
of the miracle of the corn {Evang. Thorn. A 12). 

In X. 8, 11, h^yfdfUj compare with miracle of the snake-bite 
above. 

In X. 9, 10, aKKd xou (Fy/ZfiifV ^vktx^ h uvrS rS olxuof 07>^ 
Tov xivhvvov ohw iav i\ ffv/ju^^ rov cmkBov rov TiKixvv sxttj- 
i^ffdiy 6opv(iii6fjasT(M 6 raSra IpyaZfifLSvogy x.r.X. In Eccles. 
there is no mention of an axe. In Evang. Thorn. B, Triktxvg 
is the word ; in A, o^/i^ ; and in the latter, 6opv^ov yivoyAvov 
is said. The words (J^/^v |6Xa are in both versions. 

We shall show presently that Gregory's Metaphmsis was 
used by certain other writers. The things now pointed out 
come very appropriately to hand. It is difficult to suppose 
them to be accidental. It is, however, a matter of very small 
importance whether we at present conclude that Gregory was 
or was not used by the writer of the Evang. Tlwm. At any 
rate, what has been pointed out shows that ideas and language 
similar to those of the Evang. Thorn, would be naturally 
suggested by the perusal of the last three chapters of the book 
of Ecclesiastes, which is all that we contend for at present. 

We do not think that the use of this book for suggestions 
can reasonably be denied. The ideas for the filling out of 
these suggestions, and the language in which they are clothed, 
come from various sources. These are partly classical, and 
some of them will be pointed out presently. Other sources, 
again, are scriptural. The story of the cure of the snake«bite 
in A 16, p. 147, for example, seems to point to Acts xxviii. 3 sq., 
where avffrpiypayrog il rov UavKov ^pvydmv TTJjSog . . . sx^iiva 
. . . xaSri'^i T^g X^^pog avrov ...to Otipiov may be compared with 
ffvhXiyovrog rov 'laxdffiov to ^pvyocvoc g^iSva ihocxi Tfjy %fc7pav 
'Iux6f^ov .. .TO 6fjpiov of the Evang. Thorn. 

In Peregrinus 36 we find'xvpai', and in the next line but one 
reiy ^pvydveoVj ig avupSiiri ra^ierra, and after a few lines, in 
§ 37 : uv^uv TO 'rvp fd^iyttrrov, are axo haiofv xou ^pvyavm. 
Compare icmyl/Uifrtg yap Tvpoiv . . . ^puydvm TTJjSog^ Acts xxviii. 
2, 3. One would not care to point this out if it were not that 
%ve find in § 42 an account of a voyage and a storm at sea 
followed immediately by a fever, just as S. Paul's voyage and 
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shipwreck are followed in Acts xxviii. by the fever of Publius' 
father. See the paraphrase of Peregrinus in chap. iv. 

§ 2. In Peregrin. 9, Lucian relates a very disgusting story 
concerning Proteus. The examination, however, of certain 
passages of Aristophanes and his scholiast, which illustrate and 
explain it, leads to such important results that we cannot afford 
to pass it by. 

Lucian writes: to yap rijg ^vtreofg rovro TKdfffjifU kou irj/Jitiovpy' 
fIfJMj 6 rov UoXvKKstTov xctvcivy eTsi sig avSpa^ tsKbTv fjp^uTO 
Iv'ApfJbSVMf fji,or)(fvBty akovg^ fJbdKoc "x-oKKoig 'KKriya.g skcc^Sy kou 
riXog xutA tov rkyovg okofLSvog hs^vys, poc^a»t% r^v Tvyfjv 
(is^vfffJbivog' slra fd^eipoiKtov n ipouov hapSzlpug^ TpKrx/Kim 
i^ojvfiffUTO Tapa rSv yovim rov 'X'uiiog, Tsvyjreov ovrofVy fLfj g^/ 
rov ipfdfOarijv dTtxrxfifjvon rijg 'Aaiug, with xv^Krreiung h rZ 
fjbitTof, only five lines above, and with touto yap o KSxpccyeHg 
bcBlvog bxcxXbTto in § 5 ; 'irt yap rovro ixakSro in § 12. This 
story and Lucian's h rS yiAffoj remind us of St John viii. 1 sq., 
and Ku) KuriKu^ifi yiiovog 6 'hiffovg, xa) fi yvvfj h (jiAtrof ItrrStrUy 
ver. 9 in particular. 

In Evang. Thorn. A 9 (B 8), it is said that Jesus was playing 
with some boys, h vxzpaofj and that one of them, vz^m am 
rov iciffjbccrog xdru^ died (cf . h rS VTspief . . . STSorBV u'tto rov 
rptariyov xaroify xui ripSfj VBxpog, Acts xx. 8, 9). When the 
other boys saw this they fled, xai xariffrrj 6 ^Ifjaovg (itovog (xat 
fjboyog 6 'Ifjcrovg vTeXst^Sfj eVr^j, B). The yovslg of the boy 
heard of it and came, and looking up they saw Jesus and 
reviled Him, xursTfjiiiffBV 6 ^Iriffovg aTO rov arsyov xal 'iartj 
xapa ro TrrSfji^a rov TathtoVy xui sxpu^e ^mr^ (hiyakr^ xat eWsu 
TSivov^ . . . ovroi> yap ro ovofj^a avrov ixaXuro. Jesus restored 
him to life, ol h\ yovug rov Tratitov glorified God. Compare 
above. 

Four lines above this story, in same p. 142, in the Evang. 
Tliom. A, is ig ro Tratitov xari'ravae rov Xoyov. Compare o/crs 
xari'X'avffB rov Xoyov, Peregrin. §§ 5, 33. 

There are thus three sources to which the story of the 
Evang. Thorn, would seem to be indebted. They mutually 
support one another ; and the fact that S. John viii. might 
have been suggested by Peregrinus, must be observed. 

Therq are four passages in Aristophanes which have more 
or less bearing upon the story in Peregrinus 9. Two of 
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them are, however, fairly close together, and practically form 
one. 

1. Nab. 967 (Bekker) : oxX av eksffSoci iBSTrvovpr i^ijv xipoir 
'kouov Trig fioc^avi6og. 

In 958 we find TUTr6fji*evog %oKkAg. As the scholiast 
says : ^jcknyag hrfKovori. Compare with Feregrinus above. In 
964 we find TToclg ; in 981 : yopeocg. Cf. above. In 982 
is rayockfJifOi. Four lines abo\'e the story in Peregrinusj and 
also in the sentence following it, Proteus is called to ayuT^a. 
In 987 (and elsewhere) is iLnpax40v \ in 1000: "x-vyfiv 
f^syakfjv; in 1005: Tvy^k fji,t»poiv. Compare above, and also 
the plural elg rag Tvydg in § 17. In 1012 : £ KciKKiwpyov 
(TOpiuv xknyordnjif IxocaxcHv. After six lines Peregrinus speaks 
of r^v 6(iv(Jii(KTrriv cropuv of the Christians. In 1047 we 
notice o KUKC^oufiMVy the first words of Peregrimia. In 1057 : 
riig (pOtreofg, followed in 1062 by fji^oixog yap ^J' ^^Xfl^ ukoOg. 
Compare above. 

This brings us in 1066 to the second passage, illustrative 
of Peregrin. 9 : r/ 5', ^ pupuvtha/6lj *jrM(Jbiv6g trot, rippa rs Tt\i^; 

In 1071 is ri 5' aKko. Just before the story in Peregrinus 
is r/ yap a>Ao. In 1085 : i Kivovybivoi^ Tpog rSv 6iSvy ii^uffis 
(iiOV 6o$(JitoiTio»y Gjg i^avrofJUokcS TpoV vf^ag ; and in 1106 : 
Tpoo'g^^gTA^ Toy vovv. Compare o isy Kui f^oi xavv ^itj Tpocg^g 
TOP vovvj u'X'oSifJifSvog rriv TfjpaUy xai to Tptjia/ytov ; and after three 
lines, iatfjboveg . . . hi^ourSi fd^s, § 36. In 1110 we find tov 
Tiyovg used above. 

With the words from 1055 compare xotog il xofffjuog hi^BTUt 
Ttm Tuv avTOfJboXovvTOfV aT abTOv^ Clem. i. 28. 

2. There are two passages in Pluius which have to do with 
Peregrin. 9, but at some distance from one another. For the 
sake of convenience we shall take the second passage first. 

(1.) In Plui. 544, Aristophanes says : am h\ (Mx^g 
^vKKsV IcTx^Sv jia^apihcifP. It is the word pa^awV and its use 
which takes our writer from passage to passage. The word 
will turn up again in another quarter. 

Perhaps <pvKku Itr^vSiy attracted some notice. Suidas quotes 
Acham. 445, where the same combination is used. In 
Acham. 439 is ^i^vfff^mv. Compare fo^aw'Si tijp xvyfjy 
fiefivafJi^svog in Peregiin. 9, quoted above. Two passages are 
thus combined. 
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• In A chant. 488: rs ravroc rovg Adxatvag umc!ffji,e6u may 
be compared with rov oSv &6ayipfj rovro (jiMkKfra ulridffuiTOy 
Peregrin. 24. Observe the double accusative. This line of 
Aristophanes is noticeable as being quoted by Aristeides. We 
shall refer there hereafter, and it will then be seen that 
Peregrin. §§ 9, 24 are closely connected. 

Returning to Plut. 544, we find in 547 : ayddSv ttSutiv rolg 
avSpofTOii aTO^aivof <f ourtov ouerav; Compare 'jrathug uvrovg 
impfH . . . xou Tuyroc (itovog avrog Hv^ presently in Peregrin. 11. 
We shall refer to this again directly. 

In 554 we notice gTiXgiVgiy. ojg f^uxaptrfjv gj Aa/c^arsp 
with KwrtiKu-^ii in 555. Compare })i/ 6 (jiMxttpirtig "x-ur^p 
uvrZ xuTeKfrey Pei*egrin. 15. Examination will show how the 
one passage is worked up out of the other. The scholiast 
would assist our author. 

In 586 is ffrs^uvdfffag xortvi tm^ivcf. Compare xorivof 
rl iffriiJi*(JiAvoVy Peregrin. 40. 

(2.) The other and the most important ^ passage of Aristo- 
phanes is in Plut. 168 : o 5' uXovg yg f^os^pg 5ia ae tov 
^opariXXsra/. The scholiast here fully describes the punish- 
ment of the adulterer. Among his words are: rag rpr/^ug 
TiKKsTou. Compare rag rp/%a^ IriKkBTO, Peregrin. 6. 

In 140 is ivfjtrerai ; in 150, vivtig. Compare above. 

In -181 sq. Aristophanes writes — 

XPE. ra 8g 'jrpdyfLUT ovy) iid al xdvra Tpamra/ ; 
f^ovAfTarog yup el av xuvrm umog, 
xosi tSv xocxcSp xui rm icyaOSvy 6u hff or/. 
KA. xparovfft yovp xup roTg TToXifjboig hcwrroriy 
Ip' olg aif ohrog Wixcc6k%^ou yi^ovog. 
riAOT. iyu roaavToc hvpurog uyJ ilg Sfv tosTv; 
Lucian goes on in § 10 : rocvrd xoci rd roiocvra idasiit (jboi 
iozar TfjKog ydp eri dncKwirog ^y, x<ti ovikicoi IkteXs; dytiK^oi, 
^(Mv ivhihfjfJifiovpynTO- & hi rov nrarkpa iipttaij xou xdw dxovaui 
oSg^09. • • • sTra iruhfi to Tpdyfitu itefisfiofjroy pvyfiv savroii xocruii^ 
fuurag STXavaro, dKhjif d}J<ors aybH^uv. § 11 : mxgp xat rriv 
SaufJMtrrfiv ao^iav rSv ypMriavSiv i^sfLuSsy Tgpi rijy UaXuiffriPfjh 
Toig k^xkfi xai ypafjiffj^arsvaty avrm ^vyytvofLivog. xui (ri ydp ;) 
hf ^posxfi 'JFOuiiXjg avTOvg dxiptiviy 'X'po^fjTTjgy xat S^atrdpx^g} xou 
^vpayofyevgj xoci 'rdvra fiSvog avrog &v. xui rm ^i^'kojv rdg (Lh 

' See chap. vi. 
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0s6p ccvrov hcsluot tiyovvro^ kou yof^oSkri) i')(ficivrOj xai 'rpotrrdiTijp 
iTCiypa^oV' T0» (Jbiyav yovv ixmoif 'in (rifiovtrnf £v6pafT0Pj top i» 
T^ YlaXouffTtvyi kvdfTxoko^jnfrSkvra^ Sri xuivfjp ravrfjp reXsTfiv Uffff 
ytiyiv ig top fitov. 

Compare the xui Toivra (itovog uvrog &v with Aristophanes. 
The poet's Cig oiv hardly makes necessary, though it would 
suggest, Hesychius' explanation of (jdovofTonrog by (j^ovog oiv, urd^ 
%ft/K We had occasion to refer just now (see p. 47) to 
Plut, 544 in illustration of Peregrin. 9; and in 546 sq. we 
found: apd yi xoKKjuv ayaSSfv TSi<y$v rdtg avSpofTOig axopouvu 
a amop o\)(Tap\ Comp. Lucian*s uTipfjPB, and the lines of 
Aristophanes given above. 

The scholiast on (jjovirurog refers to Lycurgus' Contr. 
Leocr. 20. He only gives a few words. If he had been 
illustrating Peregrinus, he would doubtless have given the 
whole sentence, which is this: roiyapovp fJbOPAfTuroi WrnvfJi^ot 
Trig %^pa? giVA, hoSsafP TifMP T^ruy/jKOTzg. Comp. Lucian's ig 
0s6p . . . ^yovPTO, applied to Proteus. 

The editors have found some difficulty in dealing with the 
sentence beginning with top (iAyap yovp. It has been contended 
that this last word should be altered into yap. Reference to 
the lines of Aristophanes above shows that there is a yovp 
in 184. A difficulty has been felt there also ; and there also 
yap has been suggested. 

The TOP (JbiyocP, again, has been a difficulty. A lacuna after 
Wiypapop has been supposed by some. Gessner conjectured 
(Myop. There is, however, in Aristophanes, in 170, an im- 
portant (jiAyag. He says : (jiAyag hi ^ocatKsvg ou)() hi, toutop 
xofJbu ; We have no doubt at all that (ji,syup was written. We 
shall presently find it taken up in Clement as top (jjuiyap) 
ap^/gpga, and in some other quarters as top fji^iyap (io^tXid 
(see cc. vi. vii.). 

We believe that the passage was intentionally written as it 
stands, that it might be thought to be corrupt, and that it 
might give rise to comment and conjecture ; for while we are 
satisfied that ^gyai^ was written, we are equally satisfied that 
fL&yoPy which is an obvious Conjectural emendation, was in the 
mind of the writer. 

(a) In chap. iii. 1, 4, it was shown that Cyril of Jerusalem and 
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Clement agree in applying the epithet tcyaSoi to S. Peter and 
S. Paul. Both writers agree in asing the word TpocraT^j. 
Cyril calls the apostles oi r^g *¥jcx}jj<rtccg TpoaroiTui, Cat. vi. 
15, p. 96. Cyril goes on : «a/ i'jrtistxTtStfTa, rov vofJdiZfiybivov 
6eo» ^ifictfvu, usxpop ev6vg amiet^av. Presently Cyril says : xui 
ov dcwfJbOLTog a^iov* YlccvKog yap ^v : *^ who was caught vp into 
the third heaven and into paradise^ and heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter J^ Comp. Lucian's 
Trpoffrdrfju x.r.'K.y and his xui "jcdvv dxovaai d^iov a little above. 
As the reading stands as above with f/^iyocify the coincidence 
now pointed out is noticeable. Writ« in (jbAyov, however, and 
it becomes remarkable, for Simon is here called Mayoj. We 
shall confirm the idea of the use of Cyril directly. Meanwhile 
we must remember that we referred to Cyril merely because 
of the connection between him and Clement. 

(j3) If the writer of Peregrinus, though writing liAyav in 
§ 11, had (myov in his mind, as has been suggested on p. 48, 
it may be worth while to turn to Epiphanius, who, in his 
Adversus Hcereses, discourses on Simon Magus and the other 
heretics of whom Cyril speaks. There can be no other reason 
for hoping to find in that particular part of Epiphanius' writ- 
ings coincidences with Peregrin, 11 and thereabouts. 

In Ilofres. xxi., Simon is discussed ; in xxii., Menander, who 
followed in Simon's steps ; in xxiii., Saturnilus and his con- 
nection with Simon. We may pause on § 4 for a moment. 
Epiphanius is speaking of the heretical notion that man was 
created by angels. The word 'prXocafJbOi occurs, and very soon 
(mXKop ivTBXsffTBpoy TO ipyov rov TSx^tTOu. Comp. Lucian's 
'jrkufffJMt in § 9, and his TrjKog yap aTkccffrog ^^ xoci olihi'jru 
im^g dyoCKfLcc (Proteus) in § 10, quoted p. 47. 

In Hizres. xxiv., Epiphanius speaks of the heresy of Basilides, 
an offshoot from Saturnilus and Simon. In § 3, p. 71, he 
says that these heretics contended that it was not Jesus, but 
Simon the Cyrenian, who was crucified {l(TTUvpcif6ij) ; Jesus 
ascended up into heaven ^rapuiovg top ^ifJiOjvot, uyourxo'ko'jrKTS^ifah 
Comp. with Lucian in § 11 (see p. 48). In § 13, Lucian says : 
STUTU Ss 6 POfjifoSeTfjg 6 nrpZTog iXiKTiv avTovg^ dg Siovg f/,h Tovg 
'EKhjPtxovg nTUpVfjffafVtuty tov hi avi(rxoXo'rt(Tfji,Bvov^ ixiivov 

^ With cvcrjitfXfvir/iyrM l^t x«i»iiv x.r.x., Peregrin. 11, comp. cyir««x««r/r( rqv 
mfx»tn* ^t»nf IwtTiftSff Herod, iv. 43. ' ' Citat Thoman M. in ^Ewtrtfuf " Gaisford. 

D 
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ao^tar^v ccvrSv TpoffKVvSffi, Epiphanius writes on the same 
page : rovg avrS TStffSkvrccg sxiibdtrxst, and presently : arapv??- 
ffiSituv avroig iKiiiourxajv. The word uTrupvfjatSsfoc is very un- 
common, and therefore likely to have attracted attention. We 
shall have occasion presently to refer again to these same pages 
of Epiphanius. 

(y) We have been, however, only preparing the way for 
some more conclusive evidence. 

In the Oratio ad Grcecos (ascribed in the MS. to Justin 
Martyr), § 3, it is said: ra fjijlv 'Arpiofg ayfjy Qvitrrov Ksxflj Kcii 
Iliko'X'ihSiy fJt,u(Tfjy KUi Accvocov ^66m ^dvevovroc, xoc) arvcvovvrcc 
fLtyiiiSutTfjAvoVj xcu rd Ghicrsiu hsTrvoi & ^Kpatvveg fjprvovy with rd 
yap O/5/VoSoj x.r.K. in the next line. The words here seem to 
be carefully selected. Observing this, we turned to certain so- 
called excerpts from Helladius, the Egyptian grammarian, 
found in Photius, Bill. 279. These excerpts are frequently 
used in Stephens' Thesaurtis sometimes with, but oftener with- 
out acknowledgment. On p. 535 wc found i^6 xas . . . hcdiXovv . . . 
Toig il ^^mvug YZfLivthag fi ffBfJbmg 6sdgy to il fJbvaog uyog. 
We further remarked in the excerpts various things which 
might have been used as hints in the composition of the Oration ; 
and as Eusebius, H. E. v. 1, p. 156, writes : ra Qvitmia Sg/T^a 
Kcci OihtToieiovg (Lt^ug (comp. with Oration above), we thought 
it probable that the whole passage in the Oration was a mere 
manufacture, and that the Ilelladian excerpts had been used. 

Knowing all the writings with which we deal to be closely 
connected together in the sources from which they are drawn, 
we have carefully kept these excerpts in view. When, then, we 
came u^wn [jMvcjTUTog in Aristophanes, and when it appeared 
probable that the writer of Peregrinus had been struck by the 
word, we turned with some interest to Helladius, who com- 
ments upon it. 

On p. 533 the writer of the excerpt says : on to f/jovog 
iTtrufftv futrt (Jj^ XafJb^uPSiv ol ypafjj(jbariKoi' ho to yi^ovifTUTog 
aiikoixov fiyovvTui. ^ ApiaTo^dvTig hi ofd^atg xixptiTui 7% fafvf,. 
Helladius refers to Plut. 182 (not to Eq. 352, where the word 
is also found), as we shall see presently, to the very passage, i.e. 
now in hand. In the preceding twenty-four lines we remark : 
voybo6kT7iVy oiihh SccvfJbccffTOv, ypdfetVj tov tZv Wi Oolvuto^ «ara- 
hKoujOkvTOiV ^oAa, ^ ApiffTOTikrjg 6 toD srgp/srarow TpoffTUTr^g. 
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Comp. here the xurocSixoiffag (for murder), dctvfLuaTriv, xcci 
vdifru (ji^ovog uvrog eivy ^vpiypoc^e, fiyovvro xui vo(ji^o6i77^ expStfro 
Kou TpotrrArriv iTsypu^ov of Peregrin. 11, quoted pp. 47, 48. 

At the close Photius speaks of other books written by 
Helladius (ffvyypafsvg), an Egyptian cig avrog i*jriypupuy 
adding : tufd^^ixi hi (jArpcf hi^rikdt rd TpoxeifJifBva. ^ K'nypd^stv 
becomes connected with 'X'poardiTTjg through Arist. Pac, 667 : 
Sri avrS Tovijpov Tpoffrcirfjv i^xsypdypuTo. In chap. vi. the use 
of this place of Aristophanes will be shown. 

It is simply impossible that the coincidences which have now 
been pointed out can have accidentally arisen. Let us consider 
how the case stands. 

Peregrin. 9 contains a story for the explanation of which it is 
necessary to examine certain passages of Aristophanes, and in 
particular Pint. 168, and the scholiast's remarks thereon. We 
did so, and found some indications of the use of Aristophanes 
in Peregrin, 9. We remarked further that the writer of Pere- 
grinus had apparently been struck by Aristophanes' use of the 
word (itovorrarog in Plut. 182, for in his § 11 there was shown 
not only a resemblance to Plut. 182, but also to the words of 
Lycurgus, to which the scholiast refers in illustration of that 
line. In consequence of this seeming interest in (ji^ovajrcLTog 
by the author of Pei^egrinus, we turned to a certain specified 
page of Photius' Bibliotheca (the excerpts from Helladius). 
We had no reason to expect coincidences there. There is no 
identity in thought between that page and Peregrin. 11 to lead 
to identity in language. Nothing, indeed, can be more broken 
than the thread of ideas in the excerpts from Helladius. The 
passage just now referred to contains about twenty-five lines 
distributed in seven exceedingly short excerpts, each of which has 
a distinct subject. We had no more right to expect to find any- 
thing common to that page with Peregrin. 11 than in any other 
of the 545 pages of the Bibliotheca. Yet in that page, in close 
company with fjifOvurarog, which Aristophanes, not the writer 
of PeregrinuSy uses, we found very noticeable coincidences. 

It must be remembered that this is now the ninth instance of 
what looks like indebtedness on the part of the writer of Pere- 
grinus to other writers. He seems to use Philo, Ignatius, 
Photius, Bibl. 126, Tertullian, Athenagoras, to use (or to be 
used by) the Evang. Thorn., Aristophanes, Epiphanius. Now he 
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is tracked In a way that cannot surely be accidental into the 
excerpts from Helladius. The conclusion is irresistible. If 
these excerpts are genuine, they were used by the writer of Pere- 
grinus. The writer cannot then be Lucian. If the excerpts 
are not genuine, the case is not materially altered. The word 
(JboVAfTUTog in Aristophanes might guide the writer of Peregrinus 
to the excerpts, but it could not guide the writer of the excerpts 
to Peregrin. 11, for the word is not there used. If, however, these 
excerpts are frauds, the connection between them and Pere* 
grinus may be much closer than as yet appears. For the pre- 
sent, we must conclude only that Peregrinus and the Bibliotheca 
are not independent of one another. 

The conclusion at which we have now arrived, it must be 
remarked, gives a general justification to the supposition that 
the writers just named were used in Peregrinus^ and in par- 
ticular that Aristophanes was made use of very much in the 
way that has been pointed out above. We must further infer 
that the writer of Peregrinus was fond of jest and parody, and 
a man who took a lively and scholarly interest in words. 

We ought now to proceed to bring the Evangelium ThomcB 
into comparison with those passages of Aristophanes which 
were used in Peregrin, 9, for this section has been shown to be 
in close contact with the Evang. Thorn. We must, however, 
for the sake of confirming the conclusion to which we have 
just come, and of clearing the way for future discussion, enter 
upon one of those digressions as to which we warned our 
readers on p. 38, and consider the question of the genuineness 
or otherwise of the excerpts which we have just been using. 

(8) These excerpts, as we have called them, are short sum- 
maries of matters found in the four books of Helladius. Thev 
are not in the words of the grammarian, who wrote in 
iambics. Photius introduces every fresh subject with or/. 
In a passage of forty-five lines, and which includes that to 
which we just now called attention, this on occurs ten times, 
showing that there are ten different subjects. One or two 
of these lead us to suppose — as they were no doubt intended 
to do — that they are summaries of matters treated at some 
length by Helladius himself. This passage occupies about 
one column out of the eleven devoted to the four books of 
Helladius in Migne's edition. It is evident, therefore, that 
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we have no right to expect to find more points of contact with 
Aristophanes' Plutus in the near neighbourhood of fjbOPon'UTog 
(Plot. 182) than the excerpt given on p. 50 contains, which 
stands namber eight in the passage with which we are now 
concerned. 

In Plut. 191, however, Aristophanes speaks of i(r)(j£6afV. In 
Excerpt 10 we are told that it was customary at Athens, in 
certain expiations, to wear black itrxfiihug round the neck on 
behalf of men, and white on behalf of women. 

In 179, Lais the courtesan is mentioned. There is a scholion 
on her; and the language describing her murder in the temple 
of Venus, and the consequences of the murder, is almost exactly 
that of Helladius in Excerpt 9. 

Excerpt 8 is on (jiOviraTog. 

In 175 is fiekovoTT&fXfjg. In Excerpt 1 it is said: aXXa xui 
T^g (isKovfjg n poc(pig Tockatorepov. Stephens says that jia^ig has 
sometimes the meaning of " napus," and he gives the word 
with this meaning under jta^uvig. We cannot forget that it 
has been the unpleasant story in Peregrin. 9 of the pu^uvtg 
that brought us to Plut, 168 and the scholion thereon. The 
punishment of the adulterer is referred to in an earlier 
excerpt.1 

Excerpt 2 runs thus : on, ffjm ohrog, ^ AptffroTsTjjg 6 rov 
Tepi'jrdTOV Tpotrrdrfjg vto Ukdreifvog JWo? S'rafVOfJbuZfTOy huv- 

^ P. 530 : (Iti i ^rix^f * »«M 9'm^ifiuti^ifttff 

%f»»»S lyit yufatxif t$t Si»tf ypa^ttf 

0/ i\ rat y»f*7»af r««^«'r«f»rif ^mrtf 

$f»$yf iyit yof»i»£f Uf »T*r»v y^a^ti, 
(}omp. with this last : • )*> it avn^ ytttmUt, •v» •Inrw fAtva xcriiviriy rmV •f»i»t 

IfMttf |ay», Soph. 0, C, 1636. Athenaeus (quoting Xenarchos) writes: S/x** 
T \yii yvuunit ut otf99 yf»^**y X. p. 441. This is perhaps the original. The 
grouping of the lines in the excerpt has an amusing resemblance to Stephens' 
parodies, described on p. 16. In PltU» 179 a Philonides is mentioned as well as 
Lais (so also by the scholiast). The punishment at which Philonides glances is 
folly described by the scholiast on Plut. 168. There is no authority whatever 
for attributing the first of the lines just given to Sophocles. The expression iv 
S^mri yfA^M is used by Plato, Phadr, p. 276. Above it and below it we 
observe rci^mr ;c«f »• It happens that the scholiast on Plut, 179 refers to the 
Phadrua; and in his first sentence about Philonides uses the expression «*«/)/«; 
IvMiv. In an inquiry such as this is in which we are engaged, it is necessary to 
take note of every little circumstance. A straw will sometimes show which way 
the stream is moving. 
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TtovcrSat iofcSv rZ hiwrxttkof kou ydp 6 txrog rov iavrov piku 
Traripu idixnty.t In Plut. 155 sq. Aristophanes jests about 
a horse. The yfifjffro) xouisgy he says, do not ask for money as 
the wages of their iniquity : o (i,h !Wov ayaOop, o il Kvvctg 
SripiUTiKoig. outrxjuyofi^sifoi yap icpyvpioy alrdv hojg wofJitari Tgp/- 
mTTOVffi Tfjif fi<y)(fiiipia¥. The scholiast says that under the 
name of the horse they conceal their desire for money. 

Aristophanes' epithet yj^riffroi is noticeable. In Plut. 386 he 
has : aX>i.a rovg yfifjcrrovg {Jtovovg lyooyi xai rovg i^iovg «.r.X. 
On 5g|/d^ it may be that the writer of the excerpts consulted 
or remembered Suidas, who gives the proverb beginning $6|/oV 
8/V VToirjfLU «.r.>c., for in the very next excerpt (of three 
lines) this proverb is given. Curiously, also, Hesychius writes : 
yfifjcrroiy oi xaruiiiixufffJi^miy xpfjcnfjuoi. The next excerpt 
(4) to the proverb runs : on ififiiov (Liv pjtn xttkuffiou rov ru¥ 
Its iumTGf xarahxourdivrm ^onccj hfifjuoxoiifov il top ficuruptcr- 
Ttjy, This appears to be taken from the Etymologicum 
Magnum. AjjfioxoiPog' ififLOcriog fiucruPicrrfjg' ^ o ififuog, fjyovv 6 
he Tov hrj/jitov to ^ovivnv xyjipofSsig, p. 265, F. Sylb. 1593. 
The words top tSp ixl dav. xut. ^ov., which form part of the 
coincidence with Peregrinus, are, however, interpolated, being 
suggested apparently by Hesychius. 

These things come very appropriately to hand just when 
they are wanted. Can it possibly be all accident? If not, 
this can hardly be the work of Helladius. Helladius, more- 
over, did not write the excerpts, but four books of iambics from 
which they are compiled. To all appearance, the excerpts 
themselves have been manufactured from hints supplied by 
Aristophanes and his scholiast. 

The application of the term " horse " to Aristotle looks very 
much like mere jesting. He is in the same place also called 
'X'pocrTUT^g. On this account, but on no other, it is natural to 
turn to Cyril of Jerusalem, whose use of the word has seemed 
to be so interesting in some other quarters. Nothing can 
easily be conceived more unlikely than that coincidences with 
a specified page of Helladius should be found in a specified 
page of a lecture by Cyril of Jerusalem, De Una Deo. Our 
excuse for taking this seemingly useless trouble is simply this : 
Clement's Ep. 1 and Peregrinus are linked with Cyril in the 
use of the word TpoffTUTfjg; this word is used in Peregrin. 11, 
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a section shown to be in close connection with our excerpts in 
the use of that very word among others ; the jesting character 
of Pereffrinus has been fully established, and we think we 
detect a joke in Helladius' use of the word. 

In Cat, yi. 15, p. 96, is the passage containing the word 
Tpotrrdirfjg, which has been already quoted on pp. 23, 49. A 
little below Cyril says : xai 6 "Kkyojv IlaKiv oKKop riv xaripa, 
xtti aKkov TOP TOifjTfjp rov xofffi^ovy IvocvnovToct rS ICief Kiyovn. 
Comp. with Helladius' excerpt, given in full on p. 53. 

This is not sufficient in itself to show a connection. Almost 
immediately, however, after the use of the word xpooraT^^, 
Cyril says : ovhh fiuvfLocffroy. This is found in Excerpt 5. It 
is an exceedingly common expression, and it will be said that it 
is " nothing wonderful " that both Cyril and Helladius should 
use it. On this account, however, the coincidence is a very 
instructive one, and serves to show that even a coincidence in 
the use of a very common expression ought not hastily to be 
dismissed as accidental. The author of Peregrinus in § 11 (see 
p. 47) writes, perhaps sarcastically : rtjv 6avfJi^ucrr7J¥ cro^iay rSiv 
XpitmaySy. 

Cyril says : ovih SaviLot^roVy xuixsp h SuvfLourroy Hirpog yap 
livy 6 rag Kkiig rZv ovpamv Tept(pipafv. xai ov Savfiotrog d^ioy. 
Tluvkog yap J^Vy ** who was caught up into the third heaven and 
to paradise^ and heard unspeakable wordsy which it is not lawful 
for a man to utter ^ We have pointed out that the last part of 
these words seems to be used in Peregrin. 11. 

Excerpt 5 runs thus : on ixTitg (hh xa) vofisTg h7 ypd^uv xa) 
ykyiiv Tfjv Bv6s7aif rSv 'jrkrivdvvTixSiv^ ovxiri Sg xa) rag amartxag^ 
oKK* i^rreag xa) vofi^iag' %l i\ xa) asifo^oiv i*ip7jxs rovg yofLsTg, ovhh 
SavfLourroyy dyfjp ev arpareiaig axokdZ^m xa) ^ivofy crvvovcrfatg il 
ri»a Tapaxoxrst r^g Tarpiov ^ofVTJg' ltd vofLoSirrjv avrov ovx av 
rig ^AmxifffLov xapakd^oi. Observe the rdg xkeTg of Cyril. 
Snidas writes: lOvSiV, xksiiog. xa) ri amanxfj rSy Tk^jivvrixSvy 
rdg x}Jtg. Compare Cyril and Suidas with the i'^'jrug and 
voyitug of Helladius, which, he says, it is unlawful q\\}iqv to write 
or to utter as accusatives. 

It is impossible to contend that this double set of coincidences 
is a mere accidental circumstance. We have described exactly 
the way in which they were actually found. It is clear that 
the excerpts in question have no right to the name of 
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Helladlus. We shall hardly think that Photius manufactured 
them. We must regard them as interpolations of Photius' 
BibUoUieca. 

Two points then, we conceive, are now plainly established. 

1. Photius' Bibliotheca has been interpolated. 

2. De Morte Peregrini was not written by Lucian, but was 
written by the interpolator of the Bibliotheca^ or by some one 
intimately acquainted with his secrets. We may, of course, 
reverse this last position, and suppose that the interpolator 
became by some means acquainted with the secret history of 
De Morte Peregrini, 

These two conclusions will be amply supported as we proceed. 

(g) We have, however, not yet finished with the curious 
connection between Cyril and Helladius which has been 
pointed out. 

Clement of Rome has a section in w^hich " the keys " play a 
very singular part. Remember Cyril's rag Kktigj and Helladius' 
parody of the passage containing them. 

In Ep. i. 43, Clement gives the familiar narrative of 
** Aaron's rod that budded." He does not tell the story, how- 
ever, exactly as it is told in Num. xvii. He draws considerably 
upon his imagination. So in § 12, where he gives the story of 
Rahab and the spies, he departs from the scriptural narrative, 
and by so doing brings himself into that curious connection 
with the Evang. Thorn, which has been pointed out on p. 23, 
and which will be referred to again presently. 

In § 43, Clement says that Moses took the rods which had 
been brought to him and bound them, and sealed them with 
the rings of the heads of the tribes, and placed them w^ithin the 
tabernacle on the table of God, adding : xui xKuaag Tfjy crxfjv^v 
ifT^pdytcrey rag xKuhug axravrug kou rag poifihovg. When the 
morning came, Moses showed the seals, opened the doors, and 
brought out the rods. The second sealing of the rods after the 
door of the tabernacle had been shut creates a difficulty. The 
Syriac version steps in to the rescue, for the scribe would ap- 
pear to have had 6vpug in his copy of Clement (Light, p. 434) 
or in his mind. 

No part of this sealing, it must be observed, has any warrant 
in the sacred narrative. Do not the arrangements appear to 
be a little too elaborately detailed for serious writing ? The 
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simple mention of sealing the door might pass without much 
remark, although even that would be an embellishment of the 
scriptural account. Moses, Clement says, sealed the rods ; he 
sealed the keys iaavrug xoci rag (iufihovg. The last was too 
much for the gravity of the Syriac scribe, and he suggests 
6vp<tg. Both the Greek M88., however, give poifiiovg, and all 
three mss. are supposed to spring from one archetype (Light, 
p. 247). But even with 6vpag, does not the account read like 
mere jest T It has a strong family likeness to a story told in 
the Evang, Nicodem. A, p. 237 (Evang. Apocr.^ Tisch.). The 
writer, desiring to ridicule the sealing of our Lord's sepulchre, 
says that the Jewish authorities laid hold on Joseph (because 
he had begged the Lord's body) and placed him in a room 
where there was no window. The door (comp. with the 
Syriac version of Clement's, § 43) was carefully sealed. The 
key was not ; its safety was otherwise, but sufficiently, provided 
for. Caiaphas kept tlie hey. When the door was opened in 
the morning, Joseph was, of course, missing. The people, the 
writer says, were much astonished at this, because the seals 
were unbroken : xoti on Ttjp xKeliay Ciy})f 6 Kocid^ag* The 
writer proceeds : xai ovpcin iroKfLfjffay iTifiockup rag xufdg 
avrSv ilg rovg Xuk^cruprug ifiTpocrSsv rov TliKdrov vxlp rov 
'hjaovy and his words sound like a recollection of the story of 
which Clement gives his own peculiar version. 

It is noteworthy that Clement begins his narrative : xoci ri 
Oavfjuaarov si x.r.'k. Common as this word Suvfiacrroy is, it may 
perhaps be no less significant than Helladius' ovih SavfLaffroy, 
with which we shall now compare it. 

Clement says : xoci ri Savfiourrov $! oi iv XpscrrS TitrrevSiifrsg 
TTupd &60V Ipyov TOioSro xariffrriffccv rovg TpoetpTjfLsyovg ; O'xrov 
xui 6 [dfuxdipiog Ttarog dipdiruy Iv ohf rS oixof Manicr^ ra 
iiursrocyfjifim avrS Toivru iaTjfi^Biafauro h rulg kpoug jS/jSXo/^, i 
xai lx7jxoXov6ficrocy oi KoiTo) xpo^TJrai crvnTtfJUocprvpovi^rsg roTg 
VT^ avrov vivoiLo6irri(jitkvoig. Comp. Helladius' g/ • • • ovhh Suv- 
(jMorov . . • POfLoSirtjgy remembering that his sentence is founded 
on Cyril's use of rag xXug. Somewhat lower down Helladius 
has eiffaurafg xaL Comp. Clement's use of the expression. 

^oiitoSirrig hardly seems the natural word in the connection 
in which Helladius uses it. We have seen that it forms 
one point of contact between Helladius and Peregrin^ 11. In 
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Feregrinus it appears in near company with xpo^Tjrfjg and 
^i0ikaf¥, jast as vofLi6$ru¥ does in Clement with xpo^^ra/ and 
fiifiXovg. In Peregrin. 13 the word is again used. The writer 
says : ixura il 6 yofioOirrjg 6 xpSrog tTiifnv avrovg, ig ahX^oi 
TTuvng shif aXKfjXofPj iTuidv axaZ xapajSavrs^, 6eovg fih rovg 
'FJJjjvtxovg aTKpifTjcrajyraif rov il aPiffKclkoTscrfJuiifoy iKiivov 
cropOT^y aurZv TpocrxvmffSy xoci xaru rovg vciivov vofiovg fiiSffi. 
xuTu^popovffiy ovv aToivrofv Viifftigy xai xoim fiyovvrai avw rmg 
axpt^ovg Ticrrsofg ru rosuvru Tapuis^oifLBvot. 

Who was this o yo(Ao6irfjg 6 xpSrog ? Various answers have 
been given to this question. Among others the name of Moses 
has been suggested. The question is not worth debating. As 
with his fLiyuv in Peregrin, 11 (where yof^oSirfjg is also used), 
so here with o ifOfi^oO. 6 TpeHr., the writer no doubt intended to 
give opportunity for conjectures. 

The word in question is used and applied to Moses in some 
excerpts professedly from Diodorus Siculus, found in Photius 
Bibl. 244. It is there used (p. 380) in near company with roTg 
kptvffiy'sLS in Peregrin. 11, and with Tpoaxvnh, as in Peregrin. 13. 
Each of the clauses just given from § 13, except the last, 
is there illustrated, only that the writer of the excerpt is at 
pains sometimes to express the exactly opposite idea. Thus 
[Lovovg yap uToiifrm iSvSv axotvofp^rovgy to fLiffog to xpog rovg 
uv6pa/T0vgy to f/jfjhpi oKhf Uvu rpumZ/jg xoipojmv f^Tji' ivvoiiv to 
. TupuTUPy Ttjp (LiaoLPdpa'TrloLP TUPTOfPf etc., are said of the Jews. 

He says, p. 380 : iTOi^auTO S' o POfJboSiTTjg tSp tb ToKsfdtixSp 
epyoifP xoTJJiP xpoPOtocPy and after two lines: STonTro il xui 
CTTpccTsiccg. Helladius (see p. 55) refuses to acknowledge 
Xenophon as PO[Lo6eTV}P of Attic Greek, because his life had 
been spent ii/ (rrparg/a/^. 

Some few lines above on the same page the writer says : xat 
Tag TifJtfdg xai ayiffTSiag tov 6eiov xargSg/^g, xai ra xard Tfjp 
ToTjTiiap ipo[Lo6sTTj(Ti Tt xai iiiTo^e. Comp. with Clement in 
§ 43, quoted above, p. 57. 

Nof^oSsTtip is used also on p. 379 (but not in the same ex- 
cerpt), and there it is almost directly followed by Tag kpdg 
avrStP fii^Xovg. Comp. with Clement's TaTg kpoSg j8/|3Xo/j in 
§ 43, quoted above. 

There are, it will be seen, a few words out of the passage 
just quoted from Peregrin. 13, for which there is nothing 
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in any way parallel to be found in the excerpts from 
Diodorus. 

If we turn again to Cyril, Cat. vi. 15, p. 96, we find a 
vpOrog which may have suggested the o yo(Ao6B77}g 6 'srpSrog of 
Peregrinua, Cyril says Simon Magus was the xpSrog 6 Tfjg 
xuxitzg ipuzofv. Marcion followed him, and Cyril writes : vto 
yap rSv khilivuv kxo rijg TOLkuiSig b rji zociv^ hoc6fjzri fhccp- 
rvpiZv iksY)(flfie¥ogy xpeSrog iroKfi^Tjcrey ixzo'^at rag (Jdaprvpiugy 
xou ufLapTvpov kpiiyai top zaruyyiKkofJUivov Koyoy r^g xifrnug, 
Comp. with the o voiLodtrrig 6 TrpSrog . . . aviv rmg azpt^ovg 
'jriffrtojg ra rosuvru Tupah^dfi^Bvoi. Peregrin, 13. 

We expect, of course, that this idea of Cyril's will appear 
(Proteus-like) elsewhere. Accordingly we find, whether it is 
an accidental circumstance or not. an answering (rvHTipbup- 
rvpovvTsg x.t.K> in Clement's words in § 43, given above. 

In the same § 43 we find Z/jKov ifiTScrovrogy and after some 
few lines, but still in § 43, [i^uktffTOc jher a}X im (Lfi oczuraiT' 
raffia yivfirai b rS^ 'Icpa^X, and after five lines, but in § 44, 
ha ravTfjp ovp t^p ahiap. Now, strangely enough, by again 
going to a source to which we have shown that Peregrin. 13 is 
seemingly indebted, we shall find Clement's words now given 
to be illustrated. 

Immediately after the passage just quoted out of Cjrril, 
Basilides is spoken of. It will be remembered that in § j3, 
p. 49, we produced out of Epiphanius' remarks on the heresy 
of Basilides: top ^(fLofPa avaff zoXo'jc iff 67Jpa^ {ffceres. xxiv. 3, 
p. 71) in illustration of Peregrin. 13. This section of 
Peregrinus we have shown to be connected with Clement's 
§ 43. Is it not remarkable that only seven lines below 
apaffzoKoT. Epiphanius should write : hi ifiP ilhep o TarTJp azara- 
ffraffiap h rt roTg ap6pojTOig zai Ip rolg ayyiKoig, followed 
after a few lines in the same page by: ha Tavrvjp yap t^p alriap 
Trig ffit/jrafieiag ^oXkoi eig rfjp aipiffiP IfLTtTrovffiP ? Comp. with 
Clement's words just given. These coincidences are made 
still more remarkable by observing that above apaffzoXoT. 
Epiphanius writes : hd r^p t£p oKhoP ayyikup 7rapaZ/[kuffiP^ 
and after two lines : rovrov mza ToXsfLOt TaPTore zai azaraff- 
raffias zw^ avrSp ixapiffrtiffap. Comp. iz rovrov Zflkog . . . za) 
iucaraffraffiay ToKsfi^ogy Clem. i. 3. XifKog is the burden of 
the following sections, and hd Z^^og or Z/jKop occurs many 
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times. Of course here, as so often, the noticeable circum- 
stance is the way in which these coincidences are found. 

We make no remark here upon the bearing of all these 
various circumstances connected with Clement's § 43, which 
have been pointed out upon the question of the genuineness of 
Clement's Ep, 1. We only say, that if any person is disposed 
to look upon § 43 as nothing but elaborate jest and parody, 
he will certainly have some justification for his opinion. 

§ 3. It will be necessary now to return to the Evang, 
Thorn. 

Our first introduction to this apocryphal gospel was through 
a page of Philo, which supplied a parallel both for the gospel 
and for Peregrinus, On examination of the gospel it appeared 
that the writer had parodied a verse of the book of Proverbs, 
and that in working out his parody he had used the language 
of Eccles. xii. This was a hint to examine the chapters of 
Ecclesiastes immediately preceding. On doing this it was 
found that suggestions for some of the sections of the gospel 
had, to all appearance, been received from these chapters, and 
notably that the ffxtZfifV ^vXu of Eccles. x. 9 had been taken 
up in Evang. Thorn. A 10 (B 9). It was then shown that the 
Evang. Thoni. A 9 (B 8) was somewhat closely connected 
with Peregrin. 9. 

This Peregrin. 9 is, however, as we have seen, indebted to 
Aristophanes. We have now, therefore, to retrace our steps 
to discover whether the Evang. Thorn, and Pereginnus meet in 
Aristophanes as they before met in Philo. We turn, it must 
be observed, to certain passages definitely marked out for us 
by their seeming use in Peregrinus. If we expect to find 
coincidences for the gospel in Aristophanes at all, this must be 
because we believe the writer of the gospel to have been just 
as fond of parody and jest as Aristophanes. But if we expect 
to find them in certain specified places, this can only be because 
of the connection between the gospel and Peregrinus which 
has been pointed out. 

1. For convenience' sake we shall begin with Plut. 544. 

We did not find much here for Peregrinus, nor do we now 
for the Evang. Thoni. This neighbourhood was taken more 
notice of in other quarters. In 515, Aristophanes has y^g 
uporpotg (ifj^ag. On these words the scholiast says: S/' aporpov 
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<y%/(ra^, rifi^m ttjv i'jn^dmdv. We shall hereafter find that 
these words are made use of in an excerpt professedly from 
Diodonis Siculus (Phot. BibL 244), which gives an account 
of the hermaphrodite. In the Evang. Thorn, A 13, p. 144, 
however, it is said that Joseph rixreov ^v xai iToiei h rS xuspS 
hciivcf aporpa. 

2. PluU 168, rtrf. 8upr. p. 47. 

In 163 is rg«ramra/. The scholiast says : rixrm hrrL 
Comp. rvcrojv ^v just given. 

In 169 we find ol'/xo/ raXaj. Comp. oiyitOi^ fjTop7j6fjv 6 rukccg 
iyojy Evang, Thorn, A 7, p. 140. In the same § 7, p. 141, 
the writer says: iv6vfLovfJU(ztf ^tkoij r^v ouffxvvfjVy on yepeov 
vxupxfijp ^^^ Ta/d/ot; hiKfiSfiv xoci exfi> hcxaz^aat xoct iTo6anTy 
iiu rouTOv rov xatiog' ov hvvocfLoct yap h rj Spa ruvrri if/r- 
jSXs'v^ai iig TTjif S-ypiv uvrov, xui xoivrafy ilTCOvrm on mxiidriv vvo 
xatiiov [Lixpov, ri 'ixfif bituv ; and directly : oLrog ri Tori fLsyoc 
\ffrhj ri 6s6g tj ayysKog, tj ri i*ix(k> ovx oI5a ; and after one line : 
TO xociiiou fLiyu, We observe here that the fLiyocg fiaffikevg 
of Plut, 170, which we have shown to be taken up by roV 
[itiyav in Peregrin, 11, is here represented by fLsya and to xai- 
S/ov fi^iya- Notice (Lixpov with the diminutive ; the following 
(hkyoL points out the joke. Comp. further, 147, where Aristo- 
phanes writes : iyatyi rot ha [Lixpov apyvpihov hovKog yiyipfjfLdi, 
Notice here also (nxpov with a diminutive. The writer of the 
Evang, Thorn, has just said: fiyotfviZfifji^fiv V)(fiv fLufifjrfiVy xai 
evpi6fju ixfsy hihdcrxuXoif. The point of the jest lies in the fact 
that Plut us is here in disguise : h ffx^fjbun avSpo;, as the 
scholiast says. A/a rovrov is used here five times. We shall 
show in the next chapter that there is in Clement's Ep, i. 36 
an answering ha rovrov (comp. here) five times repeated, and 
the connection will then be pointed out between Clement and 
the gospel, and between both and Aristophanes. 

3. Nub, 967-1066, vid, supr, p. 46 ; infr, p. 64. 

In 1070, comp. ri i^r Ipslgy ^v rovro viXTjff^g ifLOv with the 
words from the Evang, Tliom, A 7, just given. 

In 992 are found : vto ra7g (Lopiaig, In explanation of the 
word as applied to the sacred olive trees in the Acropolis of 
Athens, the scholiast tells the story of the sad fate (fjbopov) 
of the son of Poseidon, who was sent to cut down one of 
these trees : o hi avartimg rov 'jriKixw xai ravrfjg aTori^v 
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tTkri^iif iaurov ku) ocxtsSocvb. Another version has : rocvrvjg (Jbh 

In Evang. Tliom. A 10 (B 9), the ayjX^m ^vku of Eccles. 
X. 9 is taken up: xoci [iat oTjyag ^fiipag (rx^iZ^tf rig rSv 
yeiTowv ^vKov ccrirBfii rijif ^daiv rov Trohog ocvrov hioi rov 
Tikixvog^ zoci 'iz^aifhog yiyomg fnuKkiy aTo6vfi(rz6iy. B. xou 
Ixpdr^ffstf rov viavlaxov rov 'xreT'hjyoTOc xoSav, zui BvSicjg idSfj' 
iiTS il rS v€UPicrzcf ^Aydffru wv, (xyjS^i ra \vKol zui fipfi[i,6nvi 
fitoi. A. The thing, of course, here to be noticed is the singular 
way in which we have come upon the scholiast's most appro- 
priate story. 

When dealing with Peregrin. 11, we had occasion to refer 
to Arist. Pac. 667, and also to Vesp. 876. In Pac. 702 it is 
said : " And thou, O mortal, go on thy way rejoicing, and 
remember me." In Vesp. 875 is ydrov, and a little below: ov6iig 
av^p tSp ncoripofv. Compare all with the words of Evang. 
Thorn, just given. 

Stephens has shown us (yid. supr. p. 16) that he was in 
the habit in his parodies, by the introduction of a word or two, 
to " look at " some remarkable story or other. We seem to 
have here, in the Evang. Thorn., more examples than one of 
the same kind of thing. 

In an excerpt professedly from Agatharchides (Phot. Bill. 
250), the elephant hunters and their modes of capturing the 
elephant are described. Three methods are mentioned. In 
the first and third the " axe " plays a conspicuous part. In 
the first and third also, the death of the victim was of the same 
lingering kind. The hunters, we are informed, were wont to 
cut the flesh from the hinderparts of the elephant while it was 
still alive: zal Toifjtrapreg e^aifjbov ro Z^Sov, siru vizpov z.r.K., 
p. 453. Compare with Evang. Tliom. 

The scholiast's story, again, might seem to have reminded 
our writer of Herodotus' account of the brave deed of Hegesis- 
tratus. This man's feet, or rather foot, had been put into the 
stocks, and his death was intended. He, however, obtained 
possession (expar^cg) of a knife, and (after one line) Herodotus 
says: crraO/JbrtffoifJijiifog yap ozatg l^sXiOffsrai ot ro KoiTov rov 
Tohog^ aTsrsfjijS rov rupaov i&fvrov, ix. 37. Compare with the 
Evang. Thorn. The natural consequence of this surgical 
operation was that one leg became shorter than the other. It 
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was necessary, therefore, as Herodotus says, to supply a ^vXtvov 
Toiu. In the so-called excerpts from Helladius, there is a 
witticism upon the same subject: orij ^fjffi^ roS fiourtki&fg 
YiofhSov fi fifjrvjpj yvv^ il 'Af/^^mogy xoXo^etfripcf crxuZflVffu rS 
irspof TToiiy Adfiia Ixcckuro. 

We venture to think that the writer of the Evang, Thorn, 
makes himself merry with these things in § 13 A (11 B). 
We will place the two versions side by side. 



A 13. 

' O ^5 "Tartip aurov Tixruv r,v, xai 
icroni Iv rf xatpf sxthtf) aporpa 
xai ^uyou?. i'TTtrdyrj aurf xpd^- 
fiarog ^apa, rivog crXoutftov OTcag 
Toifi6ti avrff. roD 6i ivbg xavovog ro\j 
xaXoufimv ivaXXaxrou fitii i^ovng 
ri T0trt6ai, gJcrgv rh Tatdiov 6 'ijjffoDj 
rff varpi aurov 'lutfti^ 0f( xdru 
rd duo ^u>-a, xai sx roD fiiifov fisp- 
ou; I<ro'roiri6ov avrd, xai s^oitiffiv 
^luff^iP xadug fJo-fy aurfj rh ^aid/ov. 
€(rnj ds 6 ^Ififfovg ix rov Iripou fiep- 
ou; xai ixpdrr,<riy rh xoXo^utrtpov 
^uXov, xai ixrthag aurh 7tfov I'xoirr 
6iv roD aXXou. xai sJdtv 6 'X'arrip 
a'jTov 'lufftip xai sSavfiatfs, xai 
^ipsXa^uv rh "Xathiov xart^Tku 
Xiycav MaxdptoQ flfit, on rl *xaihiov 
rouro bihoixi fios 6 6t6g, 



B 11. 

^&d6ag hi rh 6y66o¥ rrig v{kixiag 
irog, 'Xpoirdyri o 'loj(f^p vto rtvog 
'jrkoMiStox) xpd^^arov oixodofirjifai 
avrf* rtxrojy yap ?v. xai i^fXdojv 
iv rp dypff irphg euWoy^y |uXwv, 
au}fr\k6tv ahrtfj xai b 'ijjtfoDj. xai 
x6'^ag hxio ^Itka xai 'jrikixicag rh 
fv i&r^'xtv ^Xritfiov rov aXXou, xai 
fiirp^tfag sZpiv avrh xoXo^urfpov^xai 
iduv fXu^jj^Tj, xai il^J^rti sitpsTy 
tnpov, 'l3fii;v ds 6 'irjifovi Xsyn avrf 
0fff rd duo raZra ofLou *xpoi too* 
rr^ra dfifortpcav Tporo/i^uv, xai dia~ 
'^ropoufLtvog b 'Iwtfijp iripi rouroUy ri 
^ouXrirai rh crat8!ov, sTOif}(ff'j rh 
Tpo^a^div, xai Xiyu aurf ^dXn 
Kpdrrjoov ioyupug rh xoXo^hv ^uXo¥. 
xai ^au/id^ofv b 'lojc^ip gxparrtOtv 
aurb. rbre xpar^<fag xai b ^Iriffoug 
rh trtpov axpov elXxuatv aurou rr,v 
oXXjjv 'rporofifiv' s'^otri<fiv xaxs/^o 
iffov rou dXXou ^uXoVj xai frici 
vphg row *lo}6rif Mrixsri Xw^ou, 
dXXd *xohi dxoiXurug rh spyov 

(SOU, 

This narrative appears to be, as already stated on p. 42, a 
parody of Prov. xxx. 4 : rig hcpdrriai vdvrm rZv &Kpuv rrjg y^g ; 
We have now to trace out the particular form which the 
parody assumes. 

TiKTuv H^v and aporpa we have lately found. 

(1.) We shall examine first of all some scriptural sources to 
which the narrative seems indebted. 

KpdfifiuTog is used in both versions. S. John uses this word 
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in chap, v., which gives an account of the healing of the im- 
potent man on the Sabbath day. This miracle excited the 
anger of the Jews. In ver. 18 are the words: hou ioti/rop 
'jTOtSv rS 0i5- Comp. with Evang. Thorn. A. This version 
takes up the breaking of the Sabbath by miraculous acts in 
§ 2. The writer says : Ihoiv li rsg 'loviaJog & iTOiU 6 ^hjffovg iy 
aufifidref TuXfity^ kirifKiz Tapaxfi^fd^oc kou OLynyyuls K.rX. In 
S. John, ver. 15, it is said : asr^^v o &v6pc^ogy xou avityyuKs, 
x.T'K.y and in ver. 16 : or/ ruSru Woiii iv aafifidref. Compare. 
Observe also the opening words of A 13 above, with which 
also compare : Iv ixBivef rS xatpS STopBvSTj 6 ^Ifjffovg rdig aufifioun 
x.r.X. S. Matt. xii. 1. In ver. 2 it is said : i'iov olfMcSfiral trov 
*2roiovffiv ovK i^etrrt TOisTy b crafifiuTCf, and in Evang. T/iom, 
A 2 : 5/a r/ tuvtu Totslg b aa^fidr&f & ovx ^ttrri ^oiBhy adopt- 
ing the form of S. Luke vi. 2. In Num. xv. 32 we are told 
that a man was found crvKKiyoyra ^vka on the Sabbath day. 
Compare with the ^po^ eryXXoy^v ^v}m¥ of the Evang. Thorn. 
B 11 (given above), certainly an unnatural expression for the 
procuring of timber for the purposes of carpentry. 

The interweaving of these various narratives into the pages 
of the gospel is very obvious and very instructive. Why may 
we not believe Aristophanes and other authors to be used in the 
same fashion? And why may there not be other literary 
mosaics besides this apocryphal gospel T 

(2.) The passage of Aristophanes which is still before us is 
Nub. 967-106G, vid. aupr. pp. 46, Gl. 

In 970 are the words : ovi* 'iax^iv rd Toh' smTJ^d^. (Comp. 
the ivaKKixTOV fi^ij g^ovrg^ of the gospel.) Here, then, again 
we have " two feet," and in company with them the word 
6vaXXa|. We have (vid. aupr. p. 62) discussed the story of 
the injured foot, and found in Herodotus another story, to 
which the writer of the Evang, Thorn, seems to refer, in which 
mention is made of " a wooden foot " to supply the loss occa- 
sioned by Hegesistratus' too free use of the knife. From the 
pseudo-Helladian excerpts we learn that xokofidfrspog is the 
proper word to use under such circumstances. Here in the 
Evang. Tliom. we find two pieces of wood intended for two 
parts of a bedstead. The novel word ivochXdxTTjg is used to de- 
scribe these. One of these pieces is too short, and, since it was 
expressly cut for the purpose, too short from the too free use 
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of the knife or axe. This defective piece is said to be 
xoko^ofTspog. We would suggest that the bedstead is intended 
to be of the " stretcher " form. The imTJ^dixTfig will then be 
the "crosspiece fitting into another crosspiece," and at the 
same time the ^* leg.'* The writer of the gospel deserves some 
credit for being the first to make this novel but apt use of the 
word. It would be perhaps imputing too much to his in- 
genious mind to suggest that he had an eye also to the 
commoner meaning of ivosXXo^ (*^ interchangeably"), and to 
the swaying to and fro» first this way and then that, to which 
the bedstead would have been subject if the defect had not 
been remedied. Anyway, the story here before us in the 
Evanff, Thorn, seems to spring naturally from what has just 
preceded, coupled with the words of Aristophanes. 

Liddell and Scott's Ze^'con gives ^' crosswise " as the meaning 
of ivoXXal here in Aristophanes ('^ crosslegged," as we should 
say). We may illustrate this meaning by Gen. xlviii. 14 : 
ixTiiPog Si 'lerpa^TX rfjv xuftt rfjy Ss^/av l75/3aXsv Its t^v xb^oK^p 
*K^pcUfA^ ovTog hi ^v o peempogy xai rfjy ap/crspav ItI tjjv xifaTJjv 
Mawxffff^j IvaXXa^ rdig xttfag. It is evident that the writer of 
Evang. Thorn, consulted this passage. Observe the ixnivoLg 
exactly in A; and comp. sIts hi ^lojff^p rS Tarpi avroS. vioi 
(jbov Uffh oug iiofxi fjbot 6 6t6g ivrocvSoy ver. 9, and zai Ipthjcny 
avTOvg^ xcu 7sp/gA.a|3sv avrovg^ ver. 10, with the close of A. 
Under the circumstances in which they are found, these co- 
incidences cannot be regarded as accidental, and they tell their 
own tale. An interest evidently was felt in the word baXXa|. 
Aristotle uses baXXa| IfjuviTnsp (Lid. and Scott's 7^.), " of 
two things which fit into one another." Part, An. iii. 1. 5. 
Only a few lines below we read roS ivog xockovfLe^ov crxdpov ; we 
shall therefore probably conclude that our writer consulted or 
called to mind Aristotle as well as the book of Genesis. 

(3.) The writer of the Evang, Thom.^ however, does not use 
ivaXX£ie|, but im}J\.oixr7]g. Aquila uses the word in Isa. iii. 4, 
xui ivaTsXuxras xvfuvffovffiv avrSv. It is here apparently in 
the sense of ^^ exchangers." This does not help us at all as to 
the meaning of the word as applied to a bedstead. Aquila's 
use of the word is nevertheless of great interest. The closing 

^ The use of Isa. iiL is confirmed by the Latin yersion of the Evang. Thorn., 
which has, '* £rat architector Joseph." Tisch. p. 166. 

E 
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words of the preceding verse are, xui crofoy'^ ap%/rsxrofa xui 
ffvnroy axpoarfjp. They could not fail to recall to the minds 
of sach stadents of Aristophanes as oar writers have shown 
themselves to be, ^i?. 1154 sq. : opytSeg Iftray rsxrong cro<p&fTaTOi 
Trik&KoivTig^ oi rotg (^vyx^anf axiTikixfjcruy rag viikag* If^v V 6 
XTVTog avrSv TiKtxMvrojy oicrxsp b vavvftyiof. The scholiast on 
crsXcx. says, ^apa to "jrikSKoiif rd ^vka; and on axgcrsX. he 
writes : TikexSy Tskixficrcoj ^vKdy mktxi%af ro [iiird r^ ff'X'diOfjg 
x6*xTM. Comp. with the Ecang. Tliom, B. 

In Av, 1132 we find axoioiLfiaav avro (cf. the olxoi. avrS 
above), and in 1130, Ifiirpi^ff^ air* iyi ; in 1104, 6p6S fjusrp^of 
xami ^po(Tri6ugj and 1006, oioi opSai srpog ocvro to (juttrov. 
Comp. with Evang. Thorn. 

This ])assage of Aristophanes is not one which has been 
before consulted, and we therefore naturally consider whether 
there are any indications of its use in Pei^egrinus. 

In Av. 1125 we observe xaTO^trrov i'pyov, and after one line 
xa) Qzayivfig. Comp. xa) i'jrzihfi ^ crBkTjtff} aversiXsv (i%i yap 
xdxsiyr}y 0Buaaff6ai to xccKKtarov tovto ipyov), and after oneline 
xcci fjjuktffra 6 yi^miag 6 ix HocTpeSv (Theagenes). Peregrin.^ 36. 

In Av. 1058 there is an interesting parallel for Clement's 
Ep. i. Aristophanes writes : ijiTj fioi rS 'jcavmTa xoci Tuprdipx/f 
OvTiToi ToivTsg 6v(Tova^ wxrociutg tir/(jaug. Comp. Xo/tov o 
'TTtx.yTi'jroTTrig 6eog xui hcrTOTfjg rSiv 'srvev/Ji/dTetfv xui xvpsog vdar,g 
(Tupxogy i. 64, with ivxTutu^ a few lines below. 

We shall have occasion to return to Aristophanes in the 
next chapter, and it will then be seen that Clement's § 64 is 

' With these words further comp. wig, riV il xaXit r»Sfy»f, wir^y 1(7, ««tf 

^fi^ufoe t* Branif i Soph. El. 1493. If the writer looked, as we oorselyes did, 
at the beginning of the play, he would find in line 67 : mkx\ Z v'arftfm. yn 0i§i r 
^yX''Mh ^i^'(«'^> C" tvfv^wfrm, r*79ii rMsf ii»7st 06 t\ ^ waTf^9> i^ftm. In Peregrin. 
36, after 8 lines, we read : Aaifi^ns finrf^^i uml v-ar^tt, di^«Wi ^i tv/AtftTe. Vid. 
supr. p. 46 for the suggestion. 

It is worth while to notice the way in which the first passage from Sophocles 
was found. On p. 48 attention is directed to riv fiiyatv yZt in Peregrin. 11, and 
to tlie difficulty which has been felt both with fiiyav and yvf. It was suggested 
that fAiyaf was written, but that fuiyv was in the writer's mind. A yvf was 
shown in Plut. 184. If we consult Thomas Magister on yvf, we find Plut. 184 
quoted ; also PltU.. 147, shown on p. 61, to be used in the Evang, Thorn.; also 
as from Soph. El. $i yvv wi. These words are in line 1499, while the passage 
above quoted is from 1493. The line runs: rk yZ* /* \ym r«i fAi^rtt u/m rZ^V 
&»f9t. This might easily have suggested t^iyu. We shall sec presently that 
fiavrts is apparently taken up by another writer. 
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closely connected with PluU 168 sq., used, as we have seen, in 
Peregrinus and the Evang, Thorn. 

(4.) In -4 v. 1159 (we began with 1154) Aristophanes has 
^Bfittkoiyeurui. The scholiast writes : on ^uKavot Xiyovrui 
x.TJk. KoKofio) rag fiuXoitfOvg is an expression foand in Strabo 
xvi. p. 771. Directly afterwards, speaking of the elephant- 
hunters and their three methods of securing their prey, he has 
ix Saripov fi^epovg. Comp. our writers he rov irspov fiipovg in 
A 13 above. This is followed in Strabo, after two lines, by 
xurot^riiflffavng a^o. Comp. xocrs'T7jhr}(TSv itTO rov arkyov kolI 
itXTTj Tupu TO ^xrSfJUU rov xaihiov. Eoang, Thorn. A 9. 

We referred on p. 62 to certain excerpts from Agathar- 
chides, found in Phot. BibL 250, and to the account of the 
elephant-hunters therein contained. The writings of Agathar- 
chides were known to Strabo, and if these excerpts are what 
they profess to be, he made far greater use of those writings 
than he cared to acknowledge. 

If we turn again to Agatharchides' account of the elephant- 
hunters, the eye falls at once upon gTav 5g to Zfiioy . . . Tgcjj, ol 
(TvvSrjparou xapayhovrai It} to TrSfLoc, p. 452. Comp. with 
A 9 just quoted. TlrSfJi*a is not used by Strabo nor by 
Diodorus, who has an account of the elephant-hunters, which 
is supposed to be taken mainly from Agatharchides. Agathar- 
chides here describes the first method of taking the elephant. 
From the third we gave on p. 62 a coincidence with Evang. 
Thorn. B 9. The second method, as described by Agatharchides, 
differs somewhat from Strabo's. Both agree in saying that a 
bow was used, and that three men were engaged in the opera- 
tion. Strabo says that two men held the bow while the other 
pulled the string. Agatharchides, however, writes : o [/jh itg 
xarixft ro ro^ov rS toU Tpoajisfirjxcig, oi 5g hvo r^v vevpdv 
iXxvau^TBg he r^g axoiffrjg ^iug apfjzav ro (iskog. Nine lines 
below, in the description of the third method, we find : oJcrg 
rovg fih ivo Tohug rovg *x7jiaio¥ tov ffriKir/flvgy with rov ^vXov 
after one line. Comp. all with Evang. Thorn, quoted p. 63. 

The KoKo^Oi rag fiotkutfovg of Strabo appear in the excerpts, 
cap. XXX. p. 453. Half a dozen lines above we observe uto 
nyogj with TapaTkTjaiov in the next line. Comp. the xupd 
ri9og irkovaiov of A 13. Nor is this so wild a conjecture as it 
would- at first sight appear to be. 
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Immediately after the sentence describing the x6ko(iov^y 
Photius breaks the thread of his accoant of the Troglodytes 
by saying : on xixpn^o^i o (Tvyypa^evg^ amxi(mjg xuiros £»y rj 
r^g Kufjudpag X^u. He then resumes his narrative. What 
is the meaning of this remark so strangely introduced t The 
translator of the excerpts writes : " Hinc digressione facta 
auctor monet se, quamvis Attice loquatur. Cameras (urbis in 
Creta) tameu dialecto f amiliariter uti ; " which is a good deal 
more than a translation of the Greek. The digression, more- 
over, appears to belong to Photius rather than to Agatharchides. 
We may compare a somewhat parallel remark in the Helladian 
Excerpts, p. 535 : on oZrog 6 crvyypa^Bvg, 6 ravru ffwroi^afJAvog^ 
yivog (juh Aiyv^nog ?v, xokBOfg il rijg 'Avrsyoov ^, eig ctvrog 
STiypoipih Bfiffaynvoovj iafi^ixe^ hi yArpcf ht^ijiKdi rd xpoxti- 
(iiiva. This would lead us to suppose Photius to be responsible 
for the interruption. Photius, again, often uses Xs|if, but 
certainly usually in the sense of **word." So in BibL 213, 
where he describes in glowing colours the writings of Agathar- 
chides, he uses Xg|/^ several times over, e.g. fitij zcuvcug 
xBXfitjfiipog Xi^Bfft. That Xi^sg should be so rendered here 
receives some little confirmation from the circumstance that 
whereas the narrative goes on to speak of the strange funeral 
rites of the Troglodytes, and the words ovrof ratg Kffiiiaig 
zaruxpSvroti^ tfOvnxSg occur, in BibL 213 Photius goes on to 
write ziypfjrai 8g xai yv&)(Latg ro yovvr)(fig . . . ixiirikovcraig. 
He is saying that Agatharchides dressed out old words with 
new meanings. Nowhere else in the excerpts, however, does 
KUfLoipoc appear. We shall show where it does come from 
presently, meanwhile we merely call attention to the strange 
way in which Photius introduces his remark. 

This word «ajt/»apa, which may be a town in Crete, may 
also mean a bed or couch. So Arrian (vii. 25) uses it for 
the bed on which Alexander was carried. It happens that 
Diodorus gives a very particular description in lib. xviii. 26 sq. 
of the gorgeous chariot on which the body of Alexander was 

^ The excerpt proceeds : itwtf ^n Xv^-iTt lci;r«vf l^"* r0Tt aXu9'nT§ig ^wi^utg vn/tu**. 

Corop. f^n »vf XiMTiiV^M • tlf^ifinf, lap («-< r*?; puv Xf^^*'f rmXtu^mf^' fAa»aft»t avriv 

aXu9'tiT0f mivat, Clem. IL 19. There is a certain eoimection in thought besides 
the mere verbal coincidence. Comp. further the tAnuin XiMr«v of the Evang. 
Tkom, in the section now in hand, quoted p. 63. 
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carried. In this description, the word xaybApa constantly 
appears, e.g.j rag rfjg xafiMpag yofviag. In Evang. Thorn, A 10 
we are told that the young man was cutting wood : h r^ yavlcc. 
The selection of a " corner " seems peculiar ; it would, however, 
no doubt explain the accident. In A the tool used is called 
a^i^j which might well have been suggested by Diodorus' 
(TiifjpoSv* ru¥ y a^6¥M¥ ra vpoixovra ^pvca KaritfKivot^ro xpo- 
roybog v^oifrti 'keopr&fv ffififi^fjv 68a§ xarexovffag^ xocrd he yiAffov 
TO fjitfjxog Cir/fi}f 'JsroKov IvfipybOffiuvov (jbrfX/tviKaig h (juiffri r^ xccfJifdpa, 
x.rJk.^ with ZfvySv after two lines. Comp. with A 13, B 11, 
quoted p. 63. We shall find ourselves brought to the same 
pages of Diodorus presently by another road. 

(5.) The word xccfAcipa is used once in the Sacred Scriptures : 
(FTfiffag dg xuyMpuv ro¥ ovpocvovy Isa. xl. 22. Ver. 20 runs, 
^vXov yap afffjTrov hckiyirai rvcratv^ xal (ropSg ^TirijffBi 'jrug 
GTfitTU ilxova aurov. In verse 25 the LXX. has ¥V¥ oUv riu 
fJttS df/fOsoKTarSy but Symmachus and Theodotion xai iffofOfjffOfJbai. 
Comp. with A 13, B 11, quoted p. 63. 

There is a certain special interest belonging to these last 
coincidences. We have pointed out on p. 42, that the 
miraculous story of the bedstead which we are now dis- 
cussing, and the miraculous carrying of water in the Lord's 
garment, seem to be parodies of Prov. xxx. 4. We have also 
said that Lightfoot quotes this verse of the Proverbs, in illus- 
tration of an apocryphal quotation found in Clement's Ep. ii. 
4: loi¥ T^rt fJUBT ifjifOv (rvvTjyfji,i¥o$ h rS xohjcof fjuovy «.r.X. 
"The image and expressions are derived," Lightfoot re- 
marks, **from Isa. xl. 11 : r£ ^payjovi avrov (two^bs apvag xai 
h rSi xokTTOf avrov ^affrdtnu^ The last clause is only found 
in some few MSS. It is, however, the reading of Aquila and 
Symmachus. It must be observed that there is a good deal 
in Isa. xl. to suggest the verse in the Proverbs. Ver. 12 
runs : rig ifjitirptjae r^ %gip/ ro tJSft/p, xai rov ovpavov (r^nSafjiJiff 
xai "jTMav rjjy y^¥ ipaxt; and ver. 28 : o Seog 6 xarccffxevaaag 
rd dxpa rtig y^g. Prov. xxx. 4 might thus easily have been 
suggested. 

We have just quoted vv. 11, 12. The preceding words 
from the close of ver. 10 are quoted by Clement, in Ep. i. 
34, in his own peculiar fashion. In the LXX. they are : liov 
6 fUffSog abrov mr avrov, xai ro ipyo¥ havriov avrov ; but in 
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Clement: liov 6 Kvptogj xou 6 (utrSog avrov xpo vpoaofTov 
avToSj aTohoSvoti exdffrcf Kurd to 'ipyo¥ avrov. This is thought 
to be "a confasion of Isa. xl. 10 and Isa. xHi. 11/' with "an 
ending either from Pro v. xxiv. 12 or (more probably) Rev. xxii. 
12 "(Light.). Eusebius, however, in his Comment, in Isa, xl. 10, 
quotes the verse and adds: ruvro^ (Lh 'xrept r^g Set^po^ rov 
XptffTOv Tccpovffsag^ xotff 9i)f ri^u b io^ri aToiiircifif bcuaroj xura rd 
ipya avrov. A few lines above, Eusebius has ravra r^ ruv 
vpo'ksrxfiivrMV STBras isama. Comp. ov 'xrapaxoXovSfjffca r^ 
havoict avrovy Evang. Thorn. A 7, p. 140. The gospel pro- 
ceeds : " I deceived myself, thrice-wretched man that I am : 
hyu^iZfltJijTiv sj(fiv fijadfirriv^ Koi evps6ijv 'rxfiv iihdffxaXov.** Soon 
after the passage just given from § 34, Clement writes in 
§ 35 : xoci ravra VTWiTrriv 'xrdpra vxo r^v iidvoiav fi(JM¥, and 
in the next line : o ii^f/^sovpyog xai varrip rojy almm 6 xamy$og 
avrog yivMxn r^)f 'xrofforTjra xai rijv xaXkov^v avrm. ^f^ug ov)f 
dyofViffifjifBSa ivpzi^vai x.r.X. Compare. Turning again to 
Eusebius, we find {ir iTretifj'X'Bp ix fJutyiSovg xai xa'Kkovijg 
xrtfffjbdrcifp dva'Koyug 6 yincriovpyog Se&fpelrat x.r.K. 

In § 34, Clement proceeds to quote Dan. vii. 10 (but invert- 
ing the clauses) : fji,vpsas fj^vpidhg Tapuar^xuffaif avr^y xai 
xtkiai %/X/aSgf sKsirovpyovy avrS* xai ixixpayov ayiogy dytog^ 
dytog xvpiog aafiaofS, "rK^prjg xdaa fi xriaig rrig io^fig avrov. 
The latter part is " a loose quotation " from LXX. Isa. vi. 3. 
If we turn to Jerome's Comment, in Isa. xl., we find, p. 492, 
that Dan. vii. 10 is there quoted (but without inversion of the 
clauses), and that his very next words are, " unde et Domimis 
JSabaoth appellatur," etc. 

We turn now to Eusebius on Isa. vi. 3. He reads with 
Clement ixixpayov. The LXX. has xai ixixpayev irspog 
Tpog rov iripov x-rX. Dan. vii. 10 is given here also, but not 
with the clauses transposed. Clement goes on : xai ^f^eJg ouv, 
iv OfjifOvotcc Wi TO avro (rv¥ax6i)frig r^ ffvpssifjauy ug e| ivog 
(Trof/furog (iofjcreufjifev 'jrpog avroif ixrevSg tig ro fJtf$r6xovg x.r.X. 
Observe the stress laid upon unity — one mind, one place, one 
mouth. Eusebius, on the other hand, goes on : ov fJitiav ydp 
fj^ifffav ^6fP9]Py obil dSpoatg of/^ov Trdvra xoiv^ ravrtjv dn'X'ifJifTov, 
aXX' enpov xpog ro tnpov x.r.\.\ and presently: ovx in hog 
oixovj [Jbvp$ojy bi x.r.\. Turning again to Eusebius on Isa xl., 
we find, on ver. 5, xai oviaf^eHg Uvevf/Mrog dyiov (lAroxoi 
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^dimg &v6pcftxoi. "Or/ K6p/o^ ikuh^tny' a-^ivh^g yap 6 Icray- 
yuXdf^ivog. ^anf^ Xsyovrogy 36tj(Tov. Ka/ €/Ta, T/ fio^aof. Comp. 
with passage just quoted from Clement. The use of these 
words will be confirmed directly. Eusebius here appears to 
look at Heb. x. 23 : Ttffrog yap i'X'uyyeiKoifJiftvog. In ver. 22 
we observe axo ffVPBiifjffsafg 'xrovfjpoig; and in ver. 25, /m»^ 
iyKOcra^i'X'oyrsg rfiv iTKTvvaycjyijp iuvriv. Compare with 
Clement. 

Various verses of Isa. xl., and among them ver. 22, con- 
taining KafJifdpUi Ai'e quoted by Eusebius in his Prcep. Evang. 
vii. 11. Presently, p. 319, he gives a very peculiar version 
of LXX. Ps. cxxxviii. 8 : id)f ffrpaxroj tig rov olhfj», 'xrdpu. 
Clement, in Ep. i. 28, has a marvellous version of some verses 
of this psalm, in which he might be thought to take into his 
own hands the first clause of Prov. xxx. 4 : rig oc/e^fj slg rov 
ovpuvov xal xari(ifj ; the rest of the verse being sported with 
in the 2d Episile^ and in the Evang. T/iom. Clement 
writes : idv xarouFrpMaf eig rag a^vaffovg^ ixu ro 'xrvivyM aov. 
The LXX. reads : iav xarafiS lig rov Sihriv, 'xrdpa. Clement 
has another (out of a great many) peculiarity. He reads : esg 
rd hrxflcra r^g y^g, instead of $lg rd itrxara r^g 6a\d(f(Tfig 
with the LXX. Eusebius, in the context, has, e^ i(r)(fiirov r^g 

yfe. 

In chap. XV. p. 326, Eusebius quotes Dan. vii. 10, with the 
inverted clauses, as Clement does. Eusebius prefaces the text 
with 8/0 •. . *3rapt(Trdg ng 6io\oya)V ^fjffs ; Clement with Xesr- 
ovpyovffsif vapiffrSreg' Kiyes ydp fi ypafrj. 

The order in which the coincidences just given follow one 
another seems to indicate a connection in the process of com- 
position between Clement's i. 28 (containing LXX. Ps. 
cxxxviii. 7-10) and i. 34 (containing Isa. xl. 10). This con- 
jecture is confirmed by reference to Clem. Alex., Strom, iv. 
22, p. 625, where the passage from Isaiah immediately follows 
that from the Psalm. That from Isaiah is in the words of 
our § 34, and Lightfoot consequently concludes that the 
Roman Clement is being copied. That from the Psalm so 
closely resembles the version in our § 34, that here again 
Lightfoot concludes that Clement of Alexandria " derived it 
through the medium of the Roman Clement." To the pas- 
sage from Isaiah, in Clem. Alex., there is tacked on, so as to 
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form one citation, 1 Cor. ii. 9, in the very words of S. Paul, 
This verse forms the third and last quotation in our § 34. 
The words o Qsog are, however, omitted; a is altered into 
Offu (a v.l. in 1 Cor. ii. 9 of nearly, if not quite, equal 
authority), and aywrSffiy into the vvofLivownv of the LXX. 
Isa. Ixiv. 4. Clement of Alexandria, it must be observed, does 
not name the Roman Clement, nor does he do so anywhere in 
the immediate neighbourhood. Beyond question, the natural 
inference from the foregoing is that the epistle of Clement 
(so called) borrowed from Clem. Alex. The other coinci- 
dences just pointed out look in the same direction, and, indeed, 
cannot be satisfactorily explained on any other theory. 

This idea is confirmed by reference to Clement's ii. 11. He 
writes : — 

'Ticrhi yd^ iariv 6 tTayytiXd/AivoQ rdi dvri/Atff6tag a^od/^va/ 
^''xdortfi ruv tpyeav auroD' idv ou¥ 'roififfufisv n)v d/xa/off^vijy hotvrtov roD 
0soD, thri^o/Atv tti r^v ffafftXtiav auroij xai Xri-^Sfitda r&i iiro,yy%\iai, 
ai ou; oux {xcudfy oOds 6^0a\fibi tTdtv, O'jdt M xapdiav av&ptHtTou avtSti, 
ixbiyjiAifAi&a ouv xaf upav ri)v fiouftXttav roZ 0foD h &yd*3rri xai d/xa/o- 
avvrif i^itdii oix o7dafi>€v n)y fifAtpav rrig i^jripavtiag roD 0eoD, mpurtihig 
yap avrhg 6 Kvpiog u*t6 rivog, ^orf ri^tt aurov ij ^afft^Aia, x.r.X. 

If this passage is compared with that from Eusebius on Isa. 
xl. 10, quoted on p. 70, it will be seen how closely parallel it is. 
Comp. the zuff oipu¥ of Clement with the xccff 'iiV of Eusebius, 
and notice the jj^ii common to the two. Observe, further, the 
use of Heb. x. 23, and compare with the passage from Euse- 
bius on Isa xl. 5, quoted on p. 71. Some words from Heb. x. 
25 are there given. Out of the same verse, comp. xul rotrouTea 
f^uKKo^ offef /3XgT6rg gyy/^oy<rav rijp ifiipuy with Clement here. 
This confirms the conjecture that Eusebius was used, and sug- 
gests that the two epistles bearing Clement's name are really by 
the same author. 

The coincidences given above cannot, for the most part, be 
explained by the supposition that Clement was copied. They 
can all of them be explained by the conjecture that Clement 
was the copyist. It is difficult to understand on what 
principles of fair criticism this conclusion can be resisted. It 
is not, however, any part of our plan to argue the question 
now. These things must be added to the body of evidence 
which is growing up, the cumulative force of which will 
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have to be felt. We have mentioned them at this time 
merely because we came across the Epistles of Clement in Isa. 
xl., to which chapter we also traced the Evang, Thorn, We 
wished to confirm the notion that an interest for some reason 
was felt in this chapter, and the inference that Prov. xxx. 4 
was used very much as we have supposed. 

It must be observed that we were taken to Isa. xl. by the 
word KafJbdpoCy to which the writer of the Evang. Thorn, seems 
to have paid special attention. 

(6.) Before we leave this gospel we must recall to the 
recollection of our readers the fact that there is a peculiar 
interest belonging to the word haKKdii,^ in that it is found in 
Clement's i. 12 (where it is used in the sense of ** crosswise," 
"in opposite directions," vid. sup. p. 23), and forms one link of 
connection between this section and those pages of the Evang. 
Tliom. which we have just been discussing. 

This section tells the story of RahaVs reception of the spies, 
and gives the conversation she had with them. In the course 
of her conversation she uses some words to which the editors 
have specially called attention. Lightfoot writes : " Cotelier ob- 
serves that Clement seems to have had in his copy of the LXX. 
(Josh. ii. 9) the words Koi xocriTTtjffffOif Tavreg oi KarosKOvvreg 
T^¥ y}j¥ af^ v(Ji,Svj which are wanting in all the best MSS., 
though supplied in the Complutensian edition, and represented 
in the original Hebrew." It does not seem unfair to argue 
from this circumstance that Clement was perfectly familiar 
with the chapter (Josh, ii.) in which the story of Kahab and 
the spies is recorded. How, then, are we to account for the 
fact that the conversations which ai'e carried on in Clement's 
1. 12 are not in the words of the sacred narrative ? 

We saw not long ago an instance of exactly the same kind 
of thing in i. 43, which, while it tells the story of Aaron's rod, 
adds sundry embellishments of Clement's own. If any one 
diooses to believe this adorning of the sacred narrative in i. 43 
to be nothing else than jesting, he is most certainly justified in 
80 doing. It is natural to ask whether § 12 is like § 43, not 
only in its departure from the simple narrative of Holy 
Scripture, — ^which is acknowledged, — but also in its seeming 
want of that gravity which is to be looked for in the writings 
of Clement of Rome. 
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Without going into a complete examination of Clements 
langaage, some circumstances may be readily pointed out 
which may be thought to make § 12 in all respects the counter- 
part of § 43. 

We have said in chap. iii. 15, p. 23, that Clement's use of the 
word huKkd^ shows some coincidences with Diodorus' in lib. 
xvii. 33, p. 184. 

This chapter could not fail to suggest the scriptural account 
of the taking of Jericho to any one who was on the look-out 
for something to parody or turn into jest. It opens with the 
words, tSp il KaruffxoTejp a*7C(tyyiiK(i,vrm ccvri «.r.>u It says 
a great deal about the sounding of the trumpet and the shout- . 
ing of opposing armies, shout answering to shout until the 
whole country resounded with the din. The language, tSp 
is (TuXTriyxrSv ^ap' a/Jb^oriposg to 'xrokBfJUiKOif afi(ijOLiy6n'm oi 
^axBiong Tpoiros ffv^aKcckd^ayng fiofjp i^aiffiov gTO/Vay, bears 
some resemblance to dg il ijxovffBP 6 Xaog rSiv (ruKfJCtyySv^ 
^XaXo^g, ^XaXa^6 vSig 6 Xuog af/tcc akaXayfJitZ (jjiyakof xai 
i(TXvpZ. Josh. vi. 20. Nor is a reference to the capture of a 
city wanting here, for the closing words of c. 32 are, o 8* ' AXe^- 
ot)fipog r^)f (hh ^laaov toKsv aiioKoyov KaraT}jj^d[Uvog rxfip&xraro. 
" Interim Alexander Issum, Ciliciae urbem non ignobilem/ormi- 
dine p4irculsamy occuparat." This chapter contains the word 
IvaXkci^. If it can be shown that Clement used Diodorus at this 
point, it cannot reasonably be doubted that it was done in jest. 

The closing words of Clement's § 11 are, tig xpif^u xoci ilg 
(n^lJbiiaHXiy Touruig rcc7g yenasg yivovrai. The words of Diodorus 
immediately preceding the closing word of c. 32, given above, 
are : hd TTjg iiiag xpi<nojg 'xrpoiffTiiLuivov rotg ^up^dposg r^v vtxfjp. 

After one line in § 12, Clement has ixxifjj^divrm . . . 
xaraaxo'X'uy. Comp. with the opening words of c. 33 given 
above. 

In the same sentence Clement writes: i^ixifL'sl'Sy ai'Spa^ 
rovg (TvTJjj'sliOfjifmvg aurovgy o^xrag (rvKhj^Siyreg x.r.X. Light- 
f «)ot, on rovg cyXTjy^//., calls attention to the construction. In 
c. 32, p. 183, Diodorus writes: (Tv>J\Ji(p6iig xui hSug ug ^vKotxriv 
Taps666ij9 and after two lines : Tlap(Li)fimo^ (JjIv fJUBrd r^givvdfJtfBafg 
umtTTiiXe 7rpoxara'kifi'^6iJi*ivo¥ x.rX* On the preceding page we 
find i^^n/ (Trpo^rriyov a^iorxfiiuv rov huhi^oiJbi¥0)f «.t.X., and on 
p. 187 i^iTSf/t^l/Bv ha rZv ^tkuv \%ovmroVy KocruTaviTOvroc t^p 
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Tupaxfji^i Kcu "xrapocfJbvSfjffOfJbB^oy rag «.r.X., and after three lines 
'xrpocTccyopiStTah For the use of these same passages in Peregrin. 
12, vid. infr, § 4. 2. a. 

Clement also writes in § 12 : xcci vpoffihvro ecvrri iovvoct 
trTjfjfSio^. Lightfoot remarks that Tpoffihrro '* is used in imita- 
tion of the LXX. diction." This is probable enough, and it 
is none the less probable that the vpoffiSirro of Diodorus in 
the last six lines of c. 32 suggested its use ; at any rate, it is 
there exactly found. Now, when we add to these coincidences 
SPoXXai, used both by Clement and Diodorus, it seems un- 
reasonable to deny the use of Diodorus. If this is conceded, 
it would seem to follow that § 12 is nothing else than jest. 
The use of vTipZov and criyoj, and of the words " which are 
wanting in all the best MSS.," is at once thus capable of easy 
explanation, vid. supr. pp. 23, 73. 

In c. 33, a little above cvaXXa|, Diodorus has roffovrov 
T}<^6og fiekSv, aars S/a r^p TrvKPorTjra r£v fiocKKofJbimif akkfjKoig 
(TvyKpovoyrm. Comp. ip hi rS^ o^^ ffvyxpovaug i vipia ippdyfi, 
Evang. Thorn. A 11, p. 143, a few lines only above buKkuKTfjg. 
In B 10 the words are, TopsvofiBPog il (Tvvirpi^ri ii iibpicc avrov. 
Comp. further, with both, xaro'rsp rov rm xtipvKUP uySvog^ and 
after three lines, lyd il liklym fiKOV(TU vto 'jr}Jj6ovg tSp TspiSff- 
TOfTOfp' SiTu po(iTj6Big [Jbfj (Tvprpifiufjp ip roaavrrj rvpfirj. Pere- 
grin. 32. KaroT/v and kyZptcg are in Diodprus' context. A 
further use of those pages of Diodorus in Peregrinus will be 
shown presently. 

§ 4. There is some confirmation of the reality of the connec- 
tion just pointed out, between Clement and Diodorus, in the use 
of the word ipoKkd^j to be found in a treatise called De Prceno- 
tione ad Epigenem Liher^ and which bears the name of Galeu. 

« " Exstat in edit Aid. P. in. p. 135, in gr. Basil. P. in. p. 451, in Chart. 
to. viir. p. 829, in vi. Junt. cl. iv. f. 213. 

''Ad Posthumium de pnenotione male inscripsemnt editores. Est liber omnino 
memorabiHs, in quo Galenas, qua felicitate in prsesagiis usus sit, fuse enamit, 
et historias plane mirabiles refert. Scripsit hunc libmni editis jam libris de art. 
med. et de libr. propr. Citat in eo libros xv. de pulsibus. 

" CoRDEX \at\nm est in bibL r. Paris, n. 6865. 

'' Intebpretes sunt Jul. Martian. Rota et Jo. Guintherius, cujus versionem 
Charterios emendavit. 

" Editiokes Galeni de prssagitura, Ge. Valla interpr. prodiitc. aliis Galeni et 
alior. Grsecor. Ven. 1498 f. Prodiit etiam Jjeonh. Jacchino interpr. c. explana- 
tionibus. 1540, 4to." Ackermann. lAUr, Hist in Kilhn, vol. i. p. cxlvi. 
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This treatise comes before us for examination under rather 
peculiar circumstances. In the Contemporary Bemew for May 
1878, in an article entitled *' Illustrations of the Acts from 
Recent Discoveries," Canon Lightfoot calls particular at- 
tention to ** a striking coincidence " between Galen in the 
above-named treatise and S« Luke in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Galen (§ 2, p. 612) speaks of a certain Sergius Paulus, a 
proconsul and student of Aristotle. Having introduced him 
as Serous 6 xoti IlaDXo^, Galen, throughout the remainder 
of the treatise, drops the first name, and calls him simply 
Paulus. Canon Lightfoot considers (p. 290) this dropping of 
the name of Sergius in favour of Paulus, to be a justification 
of the conjecture that would identify the Paulus, the proconsul 
of a certain Cyprian ^ inscription, as the Sergius Paulus of 
Acts xiii. 

Canon Lightfoot takes special notice of the words o Ka) 
YiavKog^ which are the very words which S. Luke uses of Saul 
of Tarsus, in Acts xiii. 9, in the very place, that is, where he 
is speaking of Sergius Paulus. It is interesting to see how 
this coincidence is dealt with. Canon Lightfoot says : " Not 
the wildest venture of criticism could so trample on chronology 
as to maintain that the author of the Aci» borrowed from 
these treatises of Galen ; and conversely, I have no desire to 
suggest that Galen borrowed from S. Luke. But if so, the 
facts are a warning against certain methods of criticism which 
find favour in this age." Will any one say that the two 
reasons which Canon Lightfoot gives are sufficient to prove 
that the coincidence in question is accidental ? and yet, if it is 
to have even the smallest value as " a warning," its accidental 
character must be placed beyond doubt. We quite agree 
with the Canon, that it would be ridiculous to argue that the 
writer of the Acts borrowed from Galen. The alternative is, 
however, not that which he mentions. No one, we should 
imagine, would " desire to suggest," or even dream of suggest- 
ing, that Galen wrote his treatises (or any one of them) as 
parodies of Holy Scripture, which De Prcenotione must be if 
its xui Uavkog was borrowed from the Acts. The real 
alternative is very obvious. Fabricius^ says that there are 
* Eoi* nATAor- [ANe] rnAXor. CJcsnola's Cyprus p. 425. 
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170 works extant under the name of Galen. Of these, only 
82 or 83 treatises^ and some 18 books of commentaries upon 
Hippocrates, are thought to be genuine. The remaining 
treatises are considered to be either doubtful, or certainly 
spurious. It is therefore very natural, and we think only 
right, to ask whether the treatise which contains this '^ striking 
coincidence " with the Acts, is really from the pen of Galen. 
This question, however, Canon Lightf oot does not ask. Having 
started two theories with respect to the coincidence in ques- 
tion, which condemn themselves, he assumes its accidental 
character, and then holds the facts up as a '^ warning." If 
coincidences may be discarded as accidental in this summary 
fashion, it is not easy to understand how they can be used, as 
Canon Lightf oot does use them, to support certain ancient 
documents. 

In the Contemporaiy Review for May 1877, there is an 
article on " Supernatural Religion," also by Canon Lightfoot. 
In this (p. 1134) he brings forward three coincidences between 
Tatian's Apology and the Gospel of S. John, and argues from 
them that Tatian was certainly acquainted with the Gospel. He 
is at much pains, therefore, to show their force. The first of these 
{xnviMc 6 &$6g) — like the one with which we are concerned, in 
that it consists of three words only — " he should not," he says, 
" have regarded as decisive if it had stood alone." It is, how- 
ever, evident that he thought it an excellent reason for a close 
examination of Tatian's Apology. The third, he says, ''is all 
the more remarkable, because the words are extremely simple 
in themselves, and it is their order and adaptation which 
gives a character of uniqueness to the expression." One 
cannot but feel that these words apply with almost equal 
force to the coincidence (o Koi UavKo^) between Galen and 
8. Luke. 

Canon Lightfoot then goes on to speak of the value of 
cumulative evidence, and he writes : " It is only necessary to 
point to the enormous improbability that any two writers 
should exhibit accidentally three such resemblances as in the 
passages quoted, and the inference will be plain," p. 1136. 
Our contention is^ that the coincidences which we bring for- 

« Lib, iv. 17, p. 628 sq., Hamb. 1717. Vid. Acker. Liter, HUt. Kiihn, vol. i. 
p. zriiL ; Sipith's Diet. Or. Rom. Biogr, art ''GalenuB/* p. 210, ed. 1846. 
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^vard must be dealt with on precisely the same principles as 
those which Canon Lightfoot applies to the resemblances 
which he brings forward for the purpose of showing that 
Tatian was acquainted with S. John's gospel. Coincidences 
are not to be put aside, because we may happen to " have no 
desire to suggest" that one writer borrowed from another. 
Their significance, their individual value, their cumulative 
force, must be considered. 

We have here before us one coincidence between Galen and 
S. Luke, which is confessedly an important one. A single 
moment's reflection, however, supplies us with a second of no 
less importance. S. Luke, after introducing Saul of Tarsus 
as xul Uuvkog, thenceforward drops the first name and uses 
Paul only. Galen does the same thing with Sergius o xai 
JJavkog. This is an important coincidence, for Canon Light- 
foot, as we have seen, draws an important inference from tlie 
dropping of the name. 

We thus have two very noticeable coincidences between 
Galen and S. Luke. The cumulative force of three, it seems, 
should prove that one writer borrowed from another. Now, 
will any one say that the two which have been pointed out 
will not justify even a " sober " critic in casting a suspicious 
eye along the pages of Galen's treatise ? 

When we read Canon Lightfoot's article of May 1878, and 
observed the second coincidence with S. Luke which he does 
not mention, as well as the first which he does, we did not 
jump to the conclusion that the treatise containing them was 
a forgery ; neither were we disposed rashly to assume that these 
startling coincidences with S. Luke had accidentally arisen ; 
but we thought that an examination of the treatise was called 
for, and that possibly other things of like character would be 
found. Canon Lightfoot seemed to challenge the examination 
of the coincidence which he produced, and we determined 
to make that examination. 

It would not, however, have been made at this time, if it 
. had not been for one circumstance. On further reflection, it 
occurred to us that Clement, in his Ep. i. 65, has a «a/, which 
is just as noticeable as Galen's. We therefore conjectured 
that Galen's treatise, if a fraud, would be found to be closely 
connected with the writings which we have specially in hand, 
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and that, in all probability, the very passages and pages (or 
some of them), which we knew to be used in those writings, 
would serve to expose its true character. How far this 
expectation was justified it is our business to show. 

(1.) We shall first of all point out the use of xa/, on which 
the conjecture rested. Clement writes : 

roug dt a'^rsaraX/iivovg df* fifiuv KXaud/ov "E^ti^ov xai OlaXspiov 
Biruya ffuv xai ^oprovvdrtf) h fipifvfi /iiT& yapag iv rayjn dvacrl^-vj/arg 
*xphg vifiaf, o^ug ^arrov r^y fuxra/av xai tTi^o&^miv f}/ii^ itpfjvfiv xai 
6fi6vota¥ dTayyiXXwffik* tig rh rayjov xai fif^ag yapv^vat ^tpi rrig tlffra- 
&iiag ufiSiV. *H p^ctp'^ rou xuphu r}/i6Jv *\ri<ro\j Xptffrov fi%f v,auv xai 
fjLiTOL wdvTUiv Taway^ riiiv xixkr^fiivuiv Itvh roZ 0£oD xai 5/ auroj 
x.r.X. — i. 65. 

On (Tvv xai Oopr. Lightfoot says : ** For the position of xus 
comp. Phil. iv. 3, (Jb^rdi xai K'k^fJbSProg (quoted by Laurent, 
p. 425)." We observe that S. Paul in verse 1 uses the word 
i'Tt'X'oSfjTog. It is not found again either in the LXX. or 
N. T., and not very often elsewhere. Clement, we see, uses it 
almost directly after (pvv xai ^oprovvdrof. Now turn to the 
only mention of Fortunatus in the N. T. in 1 Cor. xvi. 17. In 
ver. 11, S. Paul says: ^poTg/Mr^/zarg il avrov- h uptjvri. Light- 
foot quotes these words in illustration of Clement's h up^vi} . . . 
avamyd-^^an. In ver. 23, S. Paul writes: fi xapig rov Kvptov 
'I. X. [Jbttt vybSiy. Comp. with Clement. There is a little 
difference. Why ? S. Paul ends Phil. iv. with fi ^ap/j rov 
Kvpsov fitMV 'I. X. (jjird TcdvTm vfjuSv. On the next words of 
Clement, Lightfoot quotes 1 Cor. i. 2, (rv)f xaat rolg BTixaXou^ 
(jiAvotg TO ovofd^a x.rX. Why does not Clement write trvv Toiail 
The jMrgra 'jravratv of Phil. iv. supplies the answer. The natural, 
if not the necessary, inference from the foregoing coincidences 
is that Clement consulted both 1 Cor. xvi. and Phil, iv., and 
borrowed xai from before his own name in Phil, iv., and then 
in jest tacked it on to Fortunatus. 

(2.) In De Prcenot. 2, p. 612, Galen writes : 

6Xiyo¥ d* vanpov imffxt'^o/Atvoi rhv Evdrt/iov &ptxov7o ^spyi6g r; 
6 xai {xai 6,' Kiibn) IlaDXo;, o; o\i fitroL ^oXuv ;^ovov Wap^og iyhsro 

^ ''The words stand iifyiit n »«< • nmuX0f in Eiihn and other earlier printed 
editions which I have consulted, but they are quoted 2ifytif vi • mkj n«vA«r by 
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6i ^ipi rtiv ^Apt^OTiXoug ftXcffo^tav, uffvsp xai 6 IlaDXo;, oTg diriyr^ffd/isvoi 
d'jravra 6 Eudtifiog rob xar' i/xf, Xu^s/t i^ri n)v fffifAtpov ho/iivr^v Trpip- 
pr^siv M roD ^biXXovro^ 'X'apo^ucfiou, 'xrapa^uXdrrftv d* o<rfiu^ aToBfiffotro 
ytvofjkivou dt xtfxtmn 'srspi r^v aurr^v upay roTg Tpoytyivfifitvoti 6 fisv 
Kitdi^/Aog t&avfjkaj^i n xai roT: hrtcxowtu/jAvoig aurhf dicaciv ibrfkoxt rdg 
ifjifdg ^pofpfjffiig, ncav bt oSro/ ay^tbh awavrsg o/ xarob rriv 'PufAatuiv 
T^X/y a^iufiari n xai 'sratdticf, vpov^ovrtg. 

It appears from this that Sergius was not the only student 
of Aristotle, and but one, and not at that time the chief one, 
of the distinguished company drawn to Galen by his wonder 
f ul predictions. 

With Galen's last words, compare apr/ il rovg "F}Jj}Pocg 
ixiiiiv ctuTupocffSui oxXa 'PcfffdMtoig apr/ hi avhpd vaiiua ku} 
a^iOffJitaTi TpouXfO^ra. Peregrin. 19, Truly nothing can be 
more suggestive than this coincidence with Peregrinus. It 
inclines one more than ever to suppose the coincidence with 
S. Luke to be mere parody, 

Galen's £^r6p xui 6 UuvKog gives emphasis to the preceding 
Kul HavKogj and at the same time explains how the various 
reading may have crept in accidentally or otherwise. 

Galen's expression ra kut ifjA is Pauline. Comp. Col. iv. 
ra Kcci^ ifJifl vdvra ympi(TB$ vfMv Tv^ixogj ver. 7 ; ov ixifjj-^cc 
'rpog vfLag sig avro rovro, ivcc ym ra 'xrept v(jm¥^ xcci 'xrupaxaKsffTt 
rug Kupitug vfdfSvy ver. 8. Now, observe, Galen on the same 
p. 612 (after three lines) writes : ig oZv iyycipiffi fjitov ro ovofjifU 
xai rovT* avro ri n Uuv}^ iirjyfjffUTO xat (mra r^v viipav 'i^ri 
Tdpaxakuv^ yiji, Se/^a/rs xou uvru. Ver. 10 of the Colossians 

Wetstein and others. I do not know on what authority this latter reading 
rests, but the change in order is absolutely necessary for the sense." — Light. 
noUf p. 292. Conybeare and Howson, The L'\fe and Epistles qf S. PauU vol. 
i. p. 177, n. ed. 1859, quote the passage from Galen, and read • ««/ in silence 
though using Kiihn*8 edition. Alford also notices the coincidence, and reads 
i »mi without remark. 

* ir«r«v)a««f has been suggested from Galen's Uw4uim*4^t ii mm rifi riit *Af, ^$x, 
a little below. See next note. 

' T, a. and «. T. in the N.T. are found (with one exception, 2 Pet. i. 6) only 
in S. Paul's Epistles. Galen has «. r. in § 5, p. 630 : tf«r«f Jt»§vri^ri9 «. r. /*«*•>. 

Gal. ii. 10. See preceding note. See also note next but one following. 

* Comp. **When the Jews were gone out of the synagogue, the Gentiles 
besought («'«fi««Xtfin>) that these words might be preached to them the next 
Sabbath.' —Acts xiii. 42. 
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runs : " Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner saluteth you, and 
Marcus, anypsog to Barnabas/' etc. (Hesych. : ai^s^/z/o/, aSsX- 
^Sv vloi). Galen after one line says : ofjuoiug i\ xui BapjSapo^ 
fiuog rov fiufftXivoyrog Aivxtovy xard r^v 'NLeaoTorafLiaif 
0¥0(jijaZfliLivfi¥ ovrog u^rap^^ot;, \huro rov (jbaSriiJburog xas uvrog, 
HffTBp 6 Uavkog. Can it be possible that Galen's Barbarus is 
in truth Barnabas? His sentence would then be equivalent 
to the Barnabas and Paul of the Acts. Thomas M., under 
TiStjpj treats of un^litog among other relationships. His remarks 
might have supplied the whole of one of the short pseudo-Hella- 
dian excerpts, except the following words : xoci 6uov fjbh ovoyba," 
Zflvffi rov rov srarpoV itiikpov. Phot. BibL 279, p. 530. Com- 
pare with Galen, whose name is mentioned two or three lines 
above the words now given from the excerpt. 

Galen uses the expression ra xar ifjifi again on p. 647 : xas 
IJuivroi xds ai/rog erosfji,og ^v, oiffxsp o rs 2gj3?po^, ro fjitfjvvcrus 
r. X. i> rS rs xarA rfiv rSiv ^^of/JbuieifV ToKiv 0)tr$ Mapx^ AvpriyJoj 
^Avr&fvim uuroxpdrops. Aevxiog yap «.r.X. Comp. "EKhjffirs 
xus jSapjSapoi^, ao^oJg rs xui apoirroig o^eiXirtjg ufJbi' ovra^ ro 
xar if/tij TpoSvfLov xoci vfLiv rolg iv 'Voifjuri ivayyikiauaSuh 
jRom. i. 14, 15. Besides the general parallel, observe the 
^apfidposg of the Romans and the Marcus and Lucius of 
Oalen. The conjecture as to Barnabas and Barbarus just 
now hazarded would seem to be in some measure con- 
firmed. 

We turn now to Acts xiii. It begins: "Now there were 
{fiffav hi) in the church that was at Antioch certain prophets 
and teachers ; as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called Niger, 
and Lucius — and Saul." Ver. 44 runs : " And the next 
Sabbath-day came crxfiioif Toiau ii ToKig axovacct rov Xoyop rov 
0goS." Comp. Galen's sentence (quoted p. 80): Jiaav il ovros 
(r/fhov . . . 2' oDv 3o?j66gj oucrixoig follow. Comp. also his 
Lucius. 'M.dpxov is the last word of Acts xii. 

In ver. 8 we are told that Elymas withstood S. Paul, and 
sought to turn away (8/a(rTpg%//a/) the deputy from the faith ; 
and in ver. 45, that the Jews, when they saw the multitudes 
that came together to hear the word {ro¥ Xoyov) of God, '* were 
filled with envy, and spake against those things which were 
spoken by Paul," etc. On p. 613 Galen says that one Anti* 
genes ridiculed him, saying that they would know whom to 

F 
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praise orotv^ hcptpofJbiPOif lioMTiif (the sick) Evifjfjuov . . . a^xroff- 
rpi^if iwors roy 'Koyov. In Acts v. 6, 9, Ixpipssy is used of 
Ananias and Sapphira when carried out for burial; and in 
ver. 15, ixpipiiy rovg oaHmg is found. 

In xiii. 12 it is said that when the deputy saw what was 
done (the fulfilment of S. Paul's words in the case of Eljmas) 
he believed vc^xTj^ffffoyidvog ix) r§ hiuyjji rov Kvpiov. So Galen, 
p. 614, says that when his first prophecy respecting Eudemus 
came true, men were amazed ; but when his second also was 
fulfilled, a'jravreg fji*h i^6xXoiYfjiTa¥. 

In Acts xii. 22 (the end of the chapter), S. Luke, speaking 
of Herod's death, says : o ii ifjfjitog ixtpdfpu, 6s$S puv^ kou ovk 
a»6pcjTou. Galen, p. 618, says of Eudemus (obs.), when he 
was cured : ob^ vrofjuiifoi^og f^BTpia^ (pOiyyurdui rov pXoffofovy 
KaO&xtp {iuhv. KBxpayarog hi 'xrpog axccvrag ^fjuag rovg isasovrug 
(ptkovg^ ig 6 UvSiog ^AToXKofifj hid rov Tcckijifov (rrofjiturog x.r.X. 

Along the whole narrative, indeed, Galen appears to desire 
to play (in parody) the part of S. Paul, and to exaggerate 
and turn into ridicule those features of the apostle's character 
and writings the most easily assailable. Galen encounters 
opposition ; he works cures which make a great stir, and give 
him a great name ; he professes not to be careful of honour of 
this kind, and not to go about proclaiming his own medical 
prophecies and cures; he disclaims boasting, and then boasts; 
he says he will be silent upon the wonderful cure which had 
brought him the greatest fame, and then immediately describes 
it. The close of that part of the treatise, moreover, which 
deals with the cure of Eudemus shows several resemblances to 
the close of the Acts of the Apostles. 

After one of his controversies, p. 628,Galen writes: o 'AXi^uu- 

' Comp. the story of Ahab, Micaiab, and Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah in 
1 Kings xxii Comp. ver. 25 : ««i iTri Utx»*ttt t^»» rl Sy^if r^ Vvf i«i/»i}, •ra» 
tlrixiiff rmfAutf r»v rm/Mi$v rtu «^v/3ii»«i l»tT (with m.^^e^fi^^^art immediately in the 
next verse), with Galen above in the text Ver. 18 rans : *' And the king of 
Israel said unto Jehoshaphat, Did I not tell thee « m •» wf^nniit »Zrit f**i »axd, 

^liri AXX* n ««»« ;" and ver. 8: ly^ fiifAtenna avriv, Sn •» XmXtT wtpi i^tv ««>.« 

».r.x. In the pseudo-Helladian excerpts, p. 632, the following is found : hi 

Wift^ifti, MmpTi, XiyttVy mmmSv, *mi itu 9u ^1X49 rit ««»« ftufTtiirim' »«/* 'E^iXiv 

•vil «'««-«ri iT«rir, Horn. //. i. 106 sq. This would readily suggest 1 Kings 
xxii. So J. Duport, Horn. Onomol, 1660, p. 5. Two or three lines below in 
the excerpt lM^if§»ti is found. Comp. with Gralen. See note, p. 85. 
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ipog . . . 'ipfi . . . ro7g iid rSv alffSfitnejv ^ai»ofjbivosg vstrrsveiP fiybSig 
iiiif' ccKOVffag 8* iyei ruvroLy xocruKiTd/v avrovg I^^A^p/V^^i' Si' fju6»0¥ 
p6%y^ci(ijivogy ig IffpoKrjif oi6fJi*6ifog Big rovg aypoixoTVf^e^movg 
KlzBsv ^.rX Comp. Acts xxviii. 25 sq.: atrvyitpmot i\ Syrsg ^pog 
aKkfjXovg avikuovroy tlTovrog rov UavKov prifiM ?v, " Well spake 
the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto oar fathers, saying, 
Oo unto this people and say, Hearing ye shall hear, and shall 
not understand; and seeing ye shall see, and not perceive/' 
Compare the latter as well as the earlier part of this passage. 
When Galen had gone away, the rest had some controversy 
among themselves. So, in ver. 29, it is said, that " when Paul 
had said these things, the Jews departed, and had great reason- 
ing among themselves." Galen tells us that numbers of 
persons came together to the same place to hear him discourse 
upon various medical matters: xcci fJifi^fii H ^vvj ovih"^ IroX- 
fLfiffi rig avruxtiv aurolg irSv h rS (juiru^v yiyovorojv A. So, in 
ver. 30, it is said, " And Paul dwelt two whole years in his 
own hired house, and received all that came in unto him, 
preaching tlie kingdom of God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no 
man forbidding him." To make the picture more complete, 
Galen says, that in consequence of a desire which Boethus had 
expressed to possess his notes or commentaries, he dictated to 
the scribes both what he had shown and what he had said, (Lfj 
Tpoopaffjiftyog bs [JbiXku iciaeiy avra, Tro'hKoTg, which is, in all re- 
spects, true of S. Paul. We have just seen a coincidence 
between Galen and the writer of Peregrinus. We cannot for- 
get that the latter makes himself merry with the Epistles of 

^ The sources of Galen's language as well as of his ideas may be easily traced. 
Phil. L 12 contains an example of rk »«r \fii. (See p. 80 and note 2.) In 

ver. 5 we find Sixf* ^'^ **^' > ^^ ^^^* ^ • *^'*'^ ^'*^^' (^^ ^^^ % P* ^^) i ^ ^^^* ^^ • 
r«x^» k^i^mt ro xiyv x«Xir». Comp. with Galen. He immediately proceeds : 

»»irtt y% }i«j3tfvXiM/*bw» y% «'«XXiv» kfritnlt^ twitt kutvetZen mvri T4vr» /mm* (see 
note 2, p. 80), «# kfrufn»»e$9, tb finv rtX/uitrtn yi i/f «^<Vi» \wt ^t\»Xiytt9 kfifmv 
kymyttf rk y^^ivrm, Comp. TtfX/Kf nt u/iZv . . . *f/n^4at •«*< rZf «)/««#», mat 9hx} 
Wt rZfkyitifi 1 Cor. vi. 1; also, ''Yet Michael the archangel, tn rf hafiix^ 
(obs.) ^tm»^9ofit9§t inXiytr» wtfi rev M«ri«r wttfutret, 4v» IriXfin^i »fUi9 Iwinyxtlv 
fixurfnfiimf" Jude 9 ; tit »firtf, Jude 6. Just above, in Galen, we obserre r^v 
^•tfiiff and after one line rhf k^mvimf \fyml^»tf »a) rSv wmfa^ity^mfiifif iwin 
Ui/jBfMf TmuT» 9rafT§i9 iXiy;^/ivr<#», . . . i» ^«;C" yfk^UK Con^>. «'Sr«» r«'tf»)^v 
WMytAtvf yfi^Mf Jude 3 ; nai V^iXiyl^eu wkfruf reug kg^tfiuf avrSp wtfii wtitrit 
jK.r.X., Jude 15. iXty^tf %\ t^Xtt ilimf wmftuvt/tiikt* yw^vyft i^ttftf^ U ktf^w$» 

^«r*y ptiylifAitttf 2 Pet. ii. 16 (parallel to Jude 11). 
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Ignatius, as the former may perhaps be here thought to do 
with those of S. Paul. 

Then, further, when Galen's story of the cure of Eudemus 
is carefully considered, it seems impossible to suppose it to 
be written seriously. It reads very much as if there were in it 
some little substratum of truth gathered from Galen's books, 
with embellishments of the writer's own, after the fashion of 
Peregrinus, It is amusing to remark the way in which the 
marvels of the cure are " piled up " and emphasized. Thus, 
on p. 614, we find Y^vififiov i^fjKBffrov xcci rpirop irog ayovrtiy 
rpsig ixflvroe, rsrccprcciovg h (Jbicr^ %8ijui;i/o^, SepccrsvBiP vTiff- 
yyurm ToCkrivog (these last words may be borne in mind), or as 
Eudemus describes himself, as yipovroc xfiifiSvog apa xufLvovrtt 
rpm nrapra/oiff, p- 619. We are reminded of Clement's em- 
bellishments of the simple narratives of Holy Scripture, e.g. in 
1. 12 and in i. 43, and of the way in which Clement piles up his 
sentences when, at any rate, there may be a joke in hand — e.g. 
<ni¥ Kou <^oprovmref h up^Pi) (Jbsroi %apa^ h r&y(^i x.r.X., i. 65, 
vid. sup. p. 79. 

(3.) Curiously enough, Galen gives in this same treatise 
an illustration of Clement's i. 43 (the sealing of the rods). 

A son of Boethus, Galen says, p. 635, was ill. His case, 
from a medical point of view, was peculiar ; for one day he 
would be sick and the next well, or by night he would be 
feverish, while by day his pulse would be regular and low. 
There was nothing either in the quality or the quantity of the 
food provided for him to account for the strange symptoms. 
Galen therefore suggested that the boy had secret stores of 
food, to which he applied himself. Accordingly Galen (p. 636) 
njf fiffjripcc rov Touiog vTotr^ofji/ivfju uxpi^Sg abrov ^vkd^ou gxic- 
TfjffB pOkaxa TTOLpoLKccdrifLivriv n is o}jjg rrjg ^(Jbipocgy axoxafkuovaoiv 
n rovg eig rov olxov IkiIvov ehiopragj xardi roV olxov ocvrov 
xoifJifOffitivov, kToxexXeifffiivop hioSsp uxpi^oSg aT avrrjg. Four 
days elapsed, but there was no improvement in the symptoms. 
The boy was brought out of the house which he had formerly 
occupied to that of Boethus. Those persons who were met 
with by the way joined the procession ! One of those persons, 
of course, was Epigenes, who always turned up most appropri- 
ately to be the witness to Galen's triumphs. An irresistibly 
comic account is given of the new chamber, the mother's bed, the 
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little bed for tlie son, and the seats for Boethus and Galen to 
sit in solemn conclave apon the mysterious case of this small boy, 
who was suspected of eating more than was good for him from 
some secret store. No less amusing is the conversation which 
went on. Galen, however, learned oTcug orocv ug ro fiakanloif 
il fd,frn}p avroS TOpsvofJbiytj Kksitri} rov oixov^ Biru vxlp our^cckuag 
sig ykotfrroKOfjiiOv ifi^dXKovffcc r^p kKuv KccTtKnjfit^vfirccif and he 
concluded that the boy took this opportunity of devouring his 
concealed stores. A regular search was instituted in the bed 
and under it. This was for a long time fruitless, and the laugh 
was against Galen — r/, ^fiffiv^ 6 fJiMyng Kiyu ; one thing re- 
mained unsearched — Hip il rouro xocPTikeSg fffMxpop rrig fMrrpog 
avrov rttpuvrmiog iTiKBifitSifOP 7% xaSkipa. Galen seems to 
mean by this a sort of nightcap, for, on p. 631, he says that a 
certain woman covered her body with clothes, oKKm ifi rm 
fjifiKpci (obs. the use with dim., vtd. sup. p. 61) rocpocyrmiicf ttjp 
xe^ockijp hcuro Kuddxip oi ')(pfilZopr€g vttpov. Galen lifted the 
** nightcap " and shook it, and there fell from it a piece of 
bread. " Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus." 

I\oifff(r6KOfJbOv ^ is used twice in the N. T., both times by S. 
John, with reference to Judas : xai ro yXofffffOKOfiov gl^g, xai 
rd ^(xiKKofLiva i^diffraZjsv, xii. 6, and gTgi ro yXaHrffoxofJUOP etx^p 
6 *Io65a^, xiii. 29; comp. with Galen. This receptacle con- 
tained the key, comp. Koci on r^p xkeliap 8i%6v o Kccici^ccg. Evang. 
Nico(Ly quoted p. 57. Except that it would have spoiled the 
joke, one does not see why the mother should not have done 
the same as Caiaphas. We need hardly be indebted to Galen 
for " a surgical operation " to enable us to see through this 
transparent jesting. As a finishing touch, we may mention 
that the name of this small boy, the subject of so much medical 
and parental anxiety, so carefully put under lock and key and 
seal, bore the name of Cyril — shall we say, after Cyril of 
Jerusalem t (vid. sup, p. 55). 

(4.) We shall give now the illustration of Clement's use of 
SPCcKkd^y which was promised. 

Galen, p. 656, says that certain physicians outrage their art 

* In the pseudo-Helladian excerpts, p. 682, an account is given of yktr- 
r«»«^»7«v, which appears to be indebted to Hesychius. Shortly afterwards 
Hesychius notices yvd^aXXtf and y^a^aXtt. Here in Galen r« y*ii^ax»9 is one of 
the thin^ searched. 
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a^Tsp Kdi rovg (piXoffo^ovg p\o(ro(piocp, oi yi [ur^ivog Ihan-ov 
fiiknov ^iovPTtg ovofJbaZflvtnv airovg ovo(Mx,ri trsfJbvS rS r^g pKoao- 
(piag. Comp. obx avroi ^KacrpjfjitoSffi ro kolKw ovo(jm to iTixhjSly 
ip* vfJisS^ ; Jas. ii. 7. Lower down in the same chapter S. James 
speaks of Bahab, "who sent out the messengers another way.'' 
It will be remembered that Clement tells this story in Ep. 
i. 12, and that he writes: xui i^iT€[ji,yp€¥ aySpo^ rovg (rvXhiylfO' 
fdtivovg uirovg, and after half a dozen lines : oSoy vTohsixwovcru 
uurolg ivccKKd^. Galen (who is here speaking of one Sextus, 
who was sick of a fever) goes on immediately to mention the 
malice of the physicians: ^rsfJbTovrm n h' oTjjg fifupug rovg 
yvojffoimvoug r% kou ctyyiKKoyrocg avroTg to yivfjcrofjiisifov. They 
did not know, he says, exactly what had been predicted as to 
rijif itpy/iv rfjg xprnofg. When they heard of an accession of 
fever about the seventh hour, they mocked: xoci panpeig 
iTtxfliipoimg axouTi ro7g uTccyrSffiP 'iKsyop xiprof/fOvmg ig ii 
taviMtarij (jiMvnia rov YoLhjivovKOLToL rovvot,vrm axijifi. yivofhiyfig 
fJbsn'Oi T^g Kfiitrwgy ig Trposipfixu^ xurA r^v xporspa/ay {i^ouraif 
ixofjitipfjp bccKkd^) irpiTroyro vAvng ccitrxyt^ofiipoiy kou Tocvra rijg 
TpoyvMfficjg ov6h ixov(f^g Sccvfitourrovy ig iiul^a ffOi. We observe 
here, then, a very apt example of the construction to which 
Lightfoot calls attention (vicL sup. p. 74), followed presently, 
as in Clement, by li'aX>^a|. 

Observe, in the next place, Galen's ^ davfLOurrii /jbocprttoCf 
followed by ov6h SuvfJbouTrip ; and compare the whole passage 
with the parallel quoted from Cyril of Jerusalem, on p. 55. 
This, a curious confirmation of the conjecture, that the joke 
about ** the keys," found in Galen and elsewhere, takes its rise 
from Cyril. Peregrin. 11 we know to be indebted to the same 
place of Cyril, and we consequently conclude the t^p 6o^v 
[lacrr^if (ropiaif there in Peregrinue (yid. sup. p. 47) to be equiva- 
lent to Galen's ^ 6avfJi*. fJi,oc¥r. here. Here, on p. 657, as there, 
the writing and expounding of books is spoken of ; here, on p. 
655, we find ovihxmh; there, in the beginning of § 12 : xavra 
hcipovv. In Peregrin. 11, again, is the rov fiiyav yoSv com- 
mented upon on pp. 48, 49. We conclude, therefore, the 
title of (jiMVTig assumed by Galen here, as well as elsewhere, 
to be taken from Soph. El. 1499 [yid. sup. p. 66, note). In the 
account of the boy Cyril he is often so called, and the words 
(hdvrig &v are found. This receives some confirmation from 
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the fact that EL 1481 runs : xai fioi^rig m apiaroi hrpuKKov 
T^Xai; while here in Galen, p. 655, we read: ^ ovx a¥ 
fffockiifjv iv r^ Tpoppfiffeiy with (itdn'sp jast below. The con- 
nection between Soph. EL 1499 and Feregrinus is thus to some 
extent confirmed, — a matter of some importance, in considera- 
tion of the way in which the lines of Sophocles were reached 
{vid. sup. p. 66, note). 

The connection which has now been pointed out between 
Galen and Cyril of Jerusalem in " the keys," naturally leads 
us to open once more Clement*s i. 43 (the sealing of the keys 
and rods). If we do, we find that there, in Clement, the 
foreknowledge (Tpoiyvof) of Moses is in hand, as also the 
^poypoiKng riKutx, (beginning of § 44 : rikuog h Trpoymasi, is 
found in Cyril, p. 92) of the apostles ; and here, the Trpoyp&fffig 
of Galen. There, Clement begins one sentence with ou 
TTfoiym^ and the next with fjiMkicrra ^ia ; here, Galen begins 
one with crv hi • . . syvatg, and the next with ov yap ijibiffctv : 
both Galen and Clement speaking of the forecasting of future 
events. There, Clement has rS hio^ ovofLuri ; here, Galen 
ovofitUTi ffSfJbvS, Above, on p. 57, the opening words of § 43 
are given, which may be compared with Galen's uurfi fJbh ovv 
fl Trpopjifjffigj ig ipfjPy H xou iotvfiottrrfj rotg taXXoii? rwjroig iocrpolg 
ira^iVy a}JC ov roiccvrfj yi xar aXfiiuav Jf, here, on p. 657. 
The connection is far closer than appears at first sight; for just 
as Clement says that surprise was needless, for Moses had 
supplied a precedent in the sacred books, so Galen, that certain 
prognostications of his were divested of all marvel, inasmuch 
as he had only foretold what was plainly laid down in the 
books of Hippocrates. 

Galen would thus seem to be in contact with Clement, both 
in i. 43 through ^* the keys," and in i. 12 through ivocKKd^. 

(5.) But now a curious fact appears. It is no less profitable 
to turn to Diodorus for the illustration of Galen than to 
Clement, who himself seems to have been indebted to Diodorus 
(vi<L 9up. p. 74). 

If our readers will refer to p. 74, they will see various ex- 
amples bearing upon the " construction " to which attention 
has been directed from Diodorus, xvii. 33, p. 184, and the 
immediate neighbourhood. The word ivocKKd^ is there used. 
Diodorus writes : ^ /ji,h fJifOOC^y iioi rag rSv aymiZfifiAvu¥ apsra^. 
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a/Jif^iio^O¥ si^fi ^^ ^^^ ^^^ Kpmr ircckocvTSvtro yoLp hivfo 
KazMi Tfig rpoxn^ gyaTiXo^ y^¥0(^i¥fig. Comp. with Galen 
above. Just below, Diodorus has xpoerpexoyro. Comp. Galen's 
irpiTCOvro. A little above, in Diodorus, is k'xiivrdj and just 
above lyaXXo^ is Kurwxponpn^ou or Tponp^ai {v. /.). '£yaX- 
Kd^ is used several times by Diodorus; and this last verb, or 
the noun formed from it, appears almost always in close 
company with it (comp. Galen's Trponpouai). So in lib. xx. 
13, p. 415, Diodorus writes: aKX' oifitcu ro ia^fitoviov ciaxsp 
iTirffi^g ro7g VTripfifoivcjg iiccKoyiZfi(/fi¥Oig to rikog riv xanX- 
TCMdivro^y eig rovvavriov (ururidntTiv, and after one line: fi 
rvxfl a svaXXo^ rd TrporspfjfJbarcc Trponpfjffag* Comp. again 

with Galen. 

A singular illustration of the mysterious connection which 

seems to exist between Galen's treatise and Peregrinus may 

here be pointed out. Comp. ron 8;J Koi ffvTJjjpisig IttI toutoj 

6 npA;r8t}^ inxiffiv sig ro iifffj^r^psov with mi 2' ovp iiiisro 

after one line, and presently £y J^zov ring rSv XpitmocpSp (mK- 

XoyrofP aTo roS kosvoSj fiofi6fi<roifngj kou ^vvocyopsvcroi^reg, xoci 

7rapafjuv6fi(ToifJbi¥Oi rov avSpa, Peregrin. 12, with the very words 

from Diodorus, quoted on pp. 74, 75, for their bearing upon 

Clement's "construction" {rovg ffvTJjjypofJumvg) in i. 12, for 

which Galen has supplied a parallel. Galen and Peregrinus 

thus meet in Diodorus. A few lines above, in Peregrinus, we 

remark : xoci iu6i9 [mv iv6vg tfif opcfv . . . o! il iv riKu aurSv xai 

(rv¥tKdi6Bvio¥ hiov {i^r uvroS. With these words, and with 

those just given, comp. oTcjg kou avrog if rS Tlcckuriaf 

xoififj6iifjv^ ypci ng KoKeiv fifiMg apn Kux^vejv ^fJdfJbivafP vro rov 

avroKpdropog ariXKofjiivog. ig hi rpim ovrm rSv ioj6iv n xoci 

Tspi r^v ioj iottpaxorm avrov x.r.X., here in Galen, p. 658. 

We may, however, draw the connection between Galen and 
Diodorus much closer, and in a very singular manner. 

We began our notice of p. 656 by speaking of certain physi- 
cians, who, in Galen's judgment, outraged their medical art. 
He says: vfMP ii rolg ^iKosg oaoi KanyvitKart rrjg iocrpixfjg 
rixvfjg ix T^g rovruv af/Mitocgj ixihixw/Jiti rfjp fjuh rg^vjyv a^iccp 
' AToXkofPog n xou 'AffxTjjrioSy rovg hi larpovg rovrovg vfipiZftp 
avrfjp' ii(T7rBp xai rovg p\. x-rX. (see p. 85). Galen lays 
stress upon rix^ijp. 

It happens that in Diodorus, xvii. 31, p. 183, just above the 
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examples of '' constraction " referred to above, there is a short 
medical statement. Alexander, we are told, was greatly dis- 
tressed at the death of Memnon : — 

uf y fix6v rivig (cf. the iv rix6v ring just given out of Peregrinus) 
dvayytWovTtg rijv roD Mt/Avovog rfXfunjy (comp. Galen's AyyiWofng^ 
sup, p. 86. The malicious physicians desired to hear of the death of 
Sextus). fLtr i\/yo9 di ilg itffuartav papvripat ifi^tffutv, xai j^aXtvf 
*rd^st (fuvt^6/At90i, euvtxdktat rou; iarpcvg. ruv fi^y oSv aXXuv ixaitrog 
iiuif^tpug t7y(% vphg rjv ^tpa^tiav, ^/X/tto; 3' 'A^apv&v rh yivog Ta^a- 
PSkoig xai 6uvr6fMig ^tpaviiatg XF^f^^^^^> i'lrfiyyttkaro di& fap/iaxtiag 
Xutfi/y rhv 96<rov' ... 6 /liv !arpog doCg fdpfiaxov vitTi, xai euvtpyhv^ 
XajSofv riiv fvaiv rou xd/ivovrog, xai ri)y rs^vriv^ tvdug arriWa^t rtig v6<fou 
rhv ^AXt^avdpov, olrog /ih oSv irapadS^ug ixfuyuv rhv xivdvvov, xai rhv 
larphv rififi<rag fi§ya\ovptTug, xarira^tv aurhv tig roug tuvoucrdroug ruv 
ftXuv, 

On rg%W7v (above) Wesseling notes : " Tv^fjv, Steph. margo 
cum Venet. Vat. Beg. 1," and he makes the following observa- 
tion (which no doubt previous critics had often made in sub- 
stance) : ** Etsi ssepe numero in medicis verum sit, quod de 
rebus humanis poeta, rux/j rd SvfjrSif TrpoiyfiocTy ovk ev^ovKiciy 
injuriam tamen Philippo Acamani scribal insignem inferunt, 
cum fortune magis pnesidio, quam arti banc Alexandri cura- 
tionem tribuunt. Sibi ergo habeant, rr/P rux/jiff ego rfjp rg^wyv 
medico non detraho." We venture to suggest that Oalen took 
the rix^P on which he lays stress from this source. (See p. 92.) 

With the passage from Diodorus, comp. ttjp 8' 'Upcctia faah 
appMffria TipiTreersiP . . . %pa^/c6gVA»y il ocvrSv iepccTSicctg . . . Tfjp 
il axokviuGOLV Ttjg voaov . . . r^g rvy/ig uffTrzp if ipdfioffi to 
TTocpoiio^ov Tfjg TrepiTsmag uyovafjg %lg iyx}jj[jita. Excerpt (1st 
on Hermaphrodites, Herais), Diod. Sic, Phot. BibL 244, and 
ffVPSK}Jj6rj ^\^6og iccrpcHp. xai tSp (Jbh (zKKofV ovieig vTiffxyBiTO 
6ipoc^€vsiPj ^apfLocKOTwTjjg hi rig iTrayyiKKofLiPog vytoiaeiP ersfJbB 
TOP ixfjpfjbipop roTTOP . . . xai rovrop top rpoTTOP vyiOTroi^aag 
ii'rXovv icxr^rn top (licSop. Excerpt (2d on HermaphroditeSy 
Callo), Bill. 244. 

The use of the passage of Diodorus is thus pretty equally 

^ Comp. wvtifyit tx"* **' *^' *'**' wtti»M^*s fyrtv, Excerpt (Diodoms), Phot. 
BibL 244, p. 384. Just above we find »vx txt^rtg itltixf**'* nyi/^if^, and soon 
after, on same page : rif )i«)i(«/KiMv svr«v rtif wrfarnyimK In Diodorus, a little 

above, on p. 182, we observe : l^iirti wrfarfiyit «(i«;^^»«y, r«» ^tm%%\ifAi9$f rn* r«v 

Miuvtfvff tiyt/t,0ftmK The chauges are after the manner of our writers ; vid, sup. 
p. 74, where the same passage is quoted in another connection. 
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divided between these two excerpts. We shall show in due 
coarse that these excerpts are nothing else than filthy jokes 
founded on the desire of Herodes Atticus to cut through the 
Isthmus of Corinth. 

We called attention on p. 84 to Galen's words : difUTivny 
ivitrxyiiron FosXi^yo;, p. 614. On p. 619 we find nyf yotJf 
yiy^w^ltkvriif \v(si¥ rou ¥oafifiMrogj TSTSifffJMu yap ^ifj Tikiofg 
vyioc/mVf WayyiiKayAvo^ with k'lniKKa^i in the next line. 
Compare this last passage with Diodorus, and observe the 
blending of the two passages of Galen in the second excerpt. 
We shall hereafter show the '^ promise to heal" and the 
'' double reward " of the excerpts to be taken from ApoUodorus, 
to whose writings our authors would seem to have betaken 
themselves from the interest they felt in the Danaids — ^an 
interest shared, we may remark, also by Clement {Ep. i. 6). 

On p. 619, among the words last given from Galen, are 
kviiKKoJii fji4. Galen proceeds : KUrayiKvfi$¥o^ uV airrHVf si 
y$ ¥0(lIZju yifovTct x^^iMvog cipa xd(Jb¥ovra rpm nrapraioig 
aTccKKd^ii¥. In the first of the excerpts which we have just 
heen using we are told Herais was brought before the judges 
that it might be determined whether she (he) should be restored 
to the husband. Herais was obUged to make certain revela- 
tions (i^oti rt f>M¥^¥ iu¥ova6ou(ra¥y fill rmg a¥ayxd^ov(n (rv¥oiKU¥ 
avSpi ro¥ d¥ip(i. These sentences might well have been written 
by the same hand. 

We have, however, brought Galen's words forward mainly 
for the sake of reminding our readers that one of the jokes in 
the cure of Eudemus seems to lie in rpiffi rtrafruiovg %¥ fji^iffcf 
(or &po^ ')(fifjijS¥og. 

(6.) We made our first acquaintance with Peregrinus and 
the excerpts from Diodorus in those pages of Philo in which 
coincidences were found with several writings (tTuf. 9up. c. 
iii. 2, p. 27). Let us turn to the first page of Philo, to which we 
then referred. Immediately above the iKKoyi(M>g of Philo and 
Clement it is said that Balak, among other things, irfoii'jn . . . 
^'Koyfjbov i¥ (iiiaof %8ijU>a;w. This is exactly what Galen did if 
we take, as we may, pKoyfJi^¥ in a medical sense. In Peregrin. 
44, soon after, that is, the words which make the coincidence 
with this very page of Philo, we find rd¥ fiXoyfLOP (of fever) 
ov pipovra. Lower down, and among the very words partly 
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given in c. iii. 2, p. 27, Philo writes : ^ipirroripag il ioffBog 
vTitrxyovfiiifOh hiTsourSiig h\ Koi roig ^hfj xpomvofiAvoi^j kocs roug 
(JusKKotHrcug ikTiffif kou to if!^io^(JiOL rSv "TocpuxaXovvT&fV xarou" 
haOugy inhiov, ttAK^v Trpo^ounZflfLSPog ro 6s7oify ovz if' vynl. r^ 
yovp vffTspocia TttpSffKSvdZfiro rfjv B^ohov^ onspara hriyovfi^Bvog. 
Comp. Kara hi rriv vffrspaiav ioffiev afiKOfJUivoi xpog airro¥y 
oi^iTCOf TTUpovTuv ^fjitSvy Hoffav ri faffLoxov alhsaii^rog 5/^ 
yildouTdai ra vx %ilov X&yofLSva avrS xai afjba SiaffAfiiPog [lbt 
hffrwnag, ig vToayfifjAvovg rovg apixyovfjAvovg iarpovg a^jravragy 
ovfjffSiP avrop ov fffjbixpd rfjv rov papfiaxov ^rpofffopaift p. 610. 
Philo has 6ia(fa(ijivov on the same page, and in the second line 
of the following page ov^crssg yap ov6iv. Galen has a little 
above, on the same page, iv yj^iiioivog apr/^ ; and Philo, as we 
have already seen, h (Jbiffcf xniiin. On the same page Galen 
has ravra fjuh oDy aTBxpivdfJbfjr iycHf rS x.tJK. ; Philo, in the next 
bat one, oTg axezpivdfAfiv ravrd* On the same page Galen has 
ivikTiisgy and on the next rha "rpoffioziaif ixfl^f^^ ^Sif (JbiKkoyrm 
(compare) ; on the preceding page (p. 609) he has a parallel 
sentence : riva rtjv ikTiia (compare) i^fi^f^^* H® proceeds : 
yiviaxiig o\)v o*jrojg a'x'iKpimfJitfj¥ avrS (Jbfjhlp afifi^akkofv ig ov 
fjjoifov ovih 6iniff6i (compare Philo's o^fjtmg oviiif) ro foffiMzoh 
aKkd Koi hxKovv ifydtrtroi rov nraprouov. Compare here 
with the last words from the excerpt given above. It is 
the same joke only differently handled. On p. 609, Galen 
has also rrjg i^paTsiag rov votrrif^arog ; Philo has the same ex- 
pression in the original place. 

We shall make but one more reference. We will keep the 
same place in Philo, but turn to Galen's, p. 625. There he 
recounts his great deeds : — 

h ff'oXXi) do^fi ^apA ^aaiv ^v, su; oMa, xal /liya riv rovvo/j.a TaXfivov, 
^vfiv^dvtrS n rfi do^ri p66vog ix rut ohjukivm that ri xal auro/v, itg 
otv iv ^avri fi.ip%i rr^g Tt^vrig W i/AOv vixoi/iituv, iXtyov rt ^tpt6iovTtg 
r^tf '^6'kiv aXXo; aXXo ri dsafidWuv, 6 fitv ug xard rhyv^v ia^dfiTiv rovdi 
rtva ffs\/oxty6u¥(f) rpo^tft dtpainiag ^fitfdfAivog, 6 3* otg ix fiavrixTig as 
vpofffltftig xal oux ix dfupiag larpixvn yiyvoivro. 

Philo says that Balaam (Philo does not name him. Galen 
is less scrupulous) was very celebrated, and had been initiated 
into every form of the soothsayers' business (ra fJbavriKfjg 
iliij) TToKKoTg zui TroKKdztg iTnisi^dfJifiyog dnffra xa) [hiyoKa 
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(cf« the iTiieizvufM k.tJK. from p. 656, qaoted on p. 88). 
He was a great prophet, predicting all kinds of wonderf al things 
— rain in summer, heat in winter, etc., xai SspocTSiog \oi(l\xS¥ 
¥0(rfifJUoiretfVy xou aKKofv fjbvpiafVy Zp hcourrov 6 TpoisffTriZfiiv ioxSv 
OPOfiouxTorotTog Jiifj iri (Jbsyoc Tfjg svxksiag ^rpospxofJi^i^og iid r^y 
iTifiouvovffUP asi kou p6di¥0V(ru¥ Travraxotn ^fjfJbfjp> Compare 
with Galen. 

In the excerpts already referred to we find ug (jAyu fiv^ero fi 
iiotpopci. Comp. with Philo and with the fi/iya . . . (ruv^v^. of 
Galen, who uses Philo. 

Notice, further, Galen's "foolhardy method," and compare 
with ^apafidkoig Kui (rvyrofMig fiipaTBicag ')(fii(Jbivog from 
Diodorus, xvii. 31, p. 183 (quoted on p. 89, in connection with 
fvaXXa^), and the opposition here between rux/i and TV/yrij 
which we have ventured on p. 89 to suggest to be underlying 
an emphatic riyytiy used by Galen on p. 656. 

Our readers can now judge for themselves whether ruxfl or 
rr)(/fi has presided over the coincidences which have been 
pointed out, beginning with the " striking coincidence '* between 
Galen's mention of Sergius and S. Luke's of Saul of Tarsus, 
concerning each of whom o xtxi WuvKog is said. It must, how- 
ever, be carefully observed that for the examination of pseudo- 
Galen's treatise only those pages of other than scriptural writings 
have been used which may be said to lie already open before us. 
The pages of Peregrinus, Philo, Diodorus, Cyril, the excerpts 
both from Helladius and Diodorus, to which references have 
been made, are all in our hands for other purposes. Immense 
weight is thus given to the coincidences which have been pro- 
duced. They simply cannot have accidentally arisen. It must 
also be further observed that our case is now strengthened in all 
directions. The use of Philo and Diodorus by Clement cannot 
now with any show of reason be denied. It is thus not by 
accident, but by design, that Diodorus' xvii. 33 and Clement's 
Ep. i. 12 have so much in common, and that the one seems 
to be a parody of the other. 

§ 5. The discovery (rid. sup, p. 52 sq.) that the Biblioiheca 
of Photius has been interpolated, in so far as the so-called 
Helladian excerpts are concerned, forces us to view the whole 
volume with a suspicious eye. We have seen on pp. 62, 67 
some coincidences between the Evang. Thorn, and the excerpts 
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from Agatharchides, contained in Phot. BibL 250. Some 
examination of these excerpts is now necessary. 

The excerpts in question profess to be from the first and fifth 
books " concerning the Red Sea," by Agatharchides, a writer 
who is said to have flourished about 113 B.C. Strabo mentions 
him, and used his writings, but chiefly through Artemidorus, 
who is supposed to have been greatly indebted to Agathar- 
chides. In forming an opinion upon the coincidences between 
Strabo and our excerpts, it is of great importance to bear in 
mind that Agatharchides was manipulated by Artemidorus 
before his statements were used by Strabo. 

Diodorus also mentions Agatharchides, and is supposed to 
have made great use of his writings. If, indeed, our excerpts 
are genuine, Diodorus took the fifth book of Agatharchides as 
the basis of his own lib. iii. He brings his subjects forward 
nearly in the order in which they stand in the excerpts, and 
uses very much the same language. The close connection 
between our excerpts and lib. iii. may be accepted as au 
acknowledged fact. 

When Strabo and Diodorus are both of them compared with 
the excerpts, it will be found, in a great many instances, that 
the accounts given in the excerpts are far more complete than 
those of Strabo and Diodorus separately; and that, though 
the language of the excerpts is for the most part nearly that 
of Diodorus, yet when Strabo supplies particulars not recorded 
by Diodorus, the language is then as nearly that of Strabo. 
When, moreover, as is the case sometimes, ^lian furnishes 
additional particulars, it will be found that the excerpts have 
something to correspond. The natural inference would seem 
to be, that the accounts given in the excerpts were compiled 
out of Diodorus and such other accounts as the writer could 
conveniently lay hands upon. That this inference is not only 
natural but necessary, we shall now show. 

In lib. iii., which is supposed to be so much indebted to 
Agatharchides, Diodorus mentions his name three times only. 

1. In c. 11, p. 181, he is merely spoken of along with Artemi- 
dorus and certain others (unnamed) as worthy oiF credit. 

2. In c. 48, p. 216, Diodorus writes: Kara il rfjv ivcnv 
Ivavria ymffiui (rvfjiTrratfjitara ^epi aurov. Iokuv yap roig opSffi 
KcuPocTg axrlffi ^ofriZfiv rov zofffjuovy ovk 'ikurrov eipaiv ivit¥' dg 
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y *Ayatfap%/8jy^ o Kvlhog aygypa\//5v, ipcSif rpiSif. roSrov itj rov 
Koufov *iiharov rolg iyxoifpioig fotm(r6ou x.r.X. Diodorus is 
speaking of certain celestial phenomena, and the natural 
inference from his words would seem to be that he compiled 
his account of those phenomena from various sources, and 
made a special note of a certain difference of statement which 
he found in Agatharchides. No one would suppose that he 
. was transferring Agatharchides bodily into his own pages, as 
was certainly the case if the excerpts are what they profess to 
be. Excerpt c. 51, p. 459, has ug i$ rfjv iffmpocif huvrio¥ 
TO TEpi TOP 1iKiO¥ 7rd6og pourh opourtocr vToiii^ccvra yap on 
iiivKB Kurd r^g yiig, ovz ikdrreif ypovov cjpSv rpiiv (Lira, rauru 
pc^iZfiiv, oV Kai pofjuit^outn orap' ttiroTg Kotipop tlmt r^ ifJitipag 
rov 9iii(rro¥. The contact here with Diodorus is made as plain 
as it can well be. The obvious objection is that it is too plain. 
We observe the words (pacrh opSurOou. Diodorus twice uses 
them earlier in this same chapter. We understand the ^atriv 
as he uses it. It seems to indicate that he examined more 
authorities than one. The huu¥ again, in the passage just 
quoted, is an indication of the same kind. What does the 
word mean in the excerpt! Does it point out that Agathar- 
chides himself consulted various authors, and that Photius 
only gives a summary of his remarks, some of which dealt with 
opinions other than his own t Higher up in the excerpt we 
find ^ntriy again. Are we then to suppose that Diodorus* 
iviiv comes from Agatharchides? This theory, natural 
enough on some grounds, is quite untenable. It is simply 
incredible that Photius so summarizing should have accident- 
ally produced a passage exactly parallel to that of Diodorus, 
except in the one word ivitv. We are not relieved, however, 
from this difficulty by supposing that Photius gives us the 
actual words of Agatharchides. For if we examine the excerpt 
with Diodorus, we find not only the close correspondence in 
language which might be expected, but also a correspondence 
in the number and form of the sentences, and in the position 
of words in them^ too close to have been brought about except 
by express purpose. No two writings could possibly so closely 
resemble one another, and yet differ so much from one another, 
unless these resemblances and differences had been intention- 
ally produced. 
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We will now compare the excerpt with Diodorus sentence 
by sentence. We will not make the sentences suit our plan, 
but be guided by the ''full stops" placed in Photius and 
Diodorus. 

Sentence 1 in Diodorus, p. 215, begins with ^ hi xocrd 
TouTovg 6ukccTT0i "kBuxfj ^ccmrcci ; sentence 2 begins with pijtroi 
i* iviuifitong and ends with Koci roig diikicriv avrSv ovk ct/- 
^viTou TO KuioKov Kifctg. The excerpt makes one sentence of 
this ; it begins with Tapa i\ Tfjp ^^paf rocvrrjp ^ fjuh Sdkccrroc 
XsvK^ ^umrcuy it places a '' comma " before ¥fi(roi hi sviocifji,ongy 
and ends with ovievi il rSp iriKsiSv iTipOsras Kspocg. Sentence 
3 in Diodorus (which we may now call 2) begins with iig 
rocvrag (vfjtrovg), and sentence 2 in the excerpt with gy 
ruvruig roug viiaoig. We shall direct special attention to this 
sentence directly. The next sentence in Diodorus simply 
closes c. 47 by saying that enough has been said upon the 
preceding subject, and therefore need not be taken into 
account. Sentence 3 then in Diodorus begins with ^apa il 
Tuv Kara rov ovpavop, and is less than two lines in length. 
The next sentence is almost as short, and has in it SaufJMffio^ 
rarop (U¥ q\)v um ro Tgpi top apxrov. Sentence 3, of two lines, 
takes up the two of Diodorus, and is IWi il aurotg Koi rd 
Kara top ovpapop 6av(La(riug rxjopra* Up um Ka) ro Tipi rop 
apKrop ffufiffialpop* The next sentence in Diodorus, which we 
may call 4, begins with ccto yap fifipogy op Kokoikrs ^Adripouoi 
[LaifLaKrfjpiSpa^ and in the excerpt with ocro yap fLaifjbaKrfj^ 
psAfog, S^ ayfrui T»pa roTg *A6r}Paioig. Sentence 5 in Diodorus 
begins with rSp ^ oTJ^p rovg oPOfLaZflfhipovg TXaPfjrag aSscjpfj' 
rovg^ and in the excerpt with rUp 5' aKKofP offripofP oi (lIp 
^Kdpfirsg aoparoi. Sentence 6 in Diodorus begins with rop 8* 
'^ikiOPy in the excerpt with rov il fikiov* Sentence 7 in 
Diodorus ends vdth Trph opaifjpai top 'i!hoPy and in the excerpt 
with orp/V rop 'iihop Help. Sentence 8 in Diodorus begins with 
be fjuiffov il rov TBkdyovg ^offh dpa^amfUPOP avrop opoffiat 
[MP dp6pazi and ends with ifi^sp^y fjuixpop l(Jb^pi6i(Tripap i^opn 
rtiP aTO rrig xnpa^Jig ixi^dpnap. The excerpt, which before 
combined two sentences in one, here makes three sentences 
out of Diodorus' one. Sentence 8 runs : hiunpop 6 rihog dpa- 
^ipofLiPog ^atpsrai he (jAtrov rov ncikdyovg. Sentence 9 begins : 
icoiu 2i rovro apbpaxi. Sentence 10 ends with ifji,^$p^y fittxpop 
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ifjb(ipi66(TTBpov exfln-t r^9 axo rSv axpSv <payr(iaiu¥j oioni 
xs^aX^K Sentence 11, as we may now call it^ in Diodorus 
begins with xpo^ hi rovroig fju^^ uvyfiv^ and has in the middle 
TTVfog akKfitTroSg b (rxortr isuripag 2' o^PX^f^^^h oiffTnioui^y 
and ends with ^jrvpShig xcct' VTspfiokfjv. Sentence 11 in the 
excerpt begins with 'in roivvv ours uvyfj^, and has in the middle 
ici>g ^jcpcmig &pocgj &KK' IttI ffzoru Tvp ukafjurig' iiuripag S* 
mffrocfJitiif^g . . . ourTiioeiiig, and ends with xai TrvpHisg . . • rag 
jmpj3oXaff. This brings us, both in Diodorus and the excerpt, 
to the passages first quoted, and these passages may be again 
looked at. It is quite impossible that such a persistent adher- 
ence either by Diodorus to Agatharchides, or by the compiler 
of the excerpts to Diodorus, could have been maintained on 
any honest system of writing. What is more, no small 
amount of skill was required to keep up the resemblances in 
every sentence, while still making every sentence to be 
different. 

We have a very interesting proof at hand that Diodorus 
had nothing whatever to do with these resemblances and differ- 
ences. More than one of these differences are noticeable, but 
there is one which is specially instructive. 

Diodorus has : stg ravrag 8* ifhxopoi 7C(t\fT(xr)(fi6i¥ xccrccTkiovtn, 
fjbakiffToc 8' slg Hordvag, fiP 'AXi^ocvipog cixiffi Tccpdi rov 'hiov 
TorafJiiOV^ ¥(iv(Tr(x,6(L0v 'ixfiiv ^ov\6fJi,6¥og rov Trapd roy dfxiccifop 
Tupcckiov. The parallel passage in the excerpt runs: i¥ 
TccvTcug roug vfjffOig IhTv iariv opfLovcrag ifjuropixiig tSp Trpoaxfitpojv 
(T/fhia^i TrXuffrag fih vciiiiv oh xocTsarfjiraro orapa top 'Iv8oV 
TorafJbOP 6 'AXi|av8poj ¥ccvfrra6[ji,0¥y ovx okiyag hi axo rijg 
Ilepffiiog xai KocpfiaPiag xui r^g (fvviyyvg Trwrrig. That one 
or other of these two sentences has been copied, and yet 
deliberately altered, is self-evident. 

A difficulty has been felt in Diodorus* account, which 
Wesseling thus states : ^'Potaiianiy ad Indum flumen urbem, qui 
memoret, nemo est. Paitala Alexander muniit et ¥av6(TTd6fjbaf 
xai ¥iaHroixoig instruxit : quae nisi eadem sint ac nostri Potanw 
dicendum est, id cognominis f uisse portui sive navium station!, 
cujus fundamenta idem rex non longe Pattalis posuit in 
Arriani vi. 20." The writer of the excerpt, who drops the 
name of the naval station, was equally as well aware of the 
difficulty which Wesseling points out as Wesseling himself, 
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and equally as well acquainted with the probable solution of 
the difficulty. 

If we turn to Arrian, Exptd. Alex. vi. 20, we find, among 
the words to which Wesseling refers, Koi yap ivruvicc IxsvoBi 
(proKov vTo\uTB(r6ai nSv ovx iiKiym ^po; i% mXei roig Ilar- 
roKo^^i ha/inp w%i%iro o xorafji^g 6 ^hiog^ with stti rov KOhjrof 
Tov TUprnxiy a few lines above. Comp. the excerpt's orXeiWac 
yith hcud%¥ olj . . . ovz okiyag ii ccto Ttjg Hipffiiog. In c. 18 
there is another mention of Pattala, with TpotrxfitffiAfp a few lines 
above, and with ai TKu&rai rSv psSp a few lines below. In 
c. 17 we find zat ravrot Ig Kotry^ov zocrourr^ffocvra (comp.) 
^vfi^oKkup oi ig rd HarraXo, with ig ILuffi^aviuv only a few 
lines above. The way in which these coincidences have been 
found forbids us to believe them to be accidental. The con- 
clusion necessarily follows that Diodorus was copied, and — 
since we cannot suppose that Photius, even if he had desired 
to forge, would have forged in this way — that the excerpts 
from Agatharchides, equally with those from Helladius, are 
merely interpolations of Photius' Bibliotheca. We have ample 
support for this conclusion. 

3. In c. 18, p. 187, Diodorus says that Ptolemy iii. sent a 
certain Simmias to explore the countries bordering on the Bed 
Sea, and that this Simmias axpifiSg, ig ^fi<rh * AyocSapx/ifig 6 
K¥i%og IffTOpioypd^og, i^fjroccrs rd zocrd t^p Tocpa}Jap ifiiffi. 
Diodorus proceeds: pijah ovv ro rSv d'jraiSv AiStOTrofv iivog K.rX. 
The excerpts are in close contact with Diodorus, both before and 
after the passage just given. It is therefore concluded that 
Diodorus is at this point leaning heavily upon Agatharchides* 
This is certainly not the necessary, perhaps not the natural, con- 
clusion from Diodorus' own words. The writer of the article 
on " Simmias," in Smith's Diet. Gr. Rom. B%ogr.y argues from 
them that Agatharchides derived much of his information from 
the authority of Simmias. Why may not Diodorus have done 
the very same thing? Marcianus the geographer, writing 
very much later, in his Epitome mentions a Simmias among the 
writers of whom he made some use. This writer may possibly 
be the same as the Simmias of Diodorus. It is a very singular 
circumstance, but a fact, that instead of the words rd Kurd 
Tjjf ^apakiocp {Upij) of Diodorus, quoted above as the subject 
of Simmias' accurate investigations, three MSS. read rd xccrd 

G 
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Tf]» iffTopiocp. It is difBcult to suppose that this alteration 
could have accidentally arisen. It is natural to suppose that 
a deliberate alteration has been made for some purpose or 
other. After we have already seen, we shall probably con- 
clude that the object was to cut away so far as might be any 
ground for supposing that Simmias and not Agatharchides was 
used. 

In support of this we shall point out another singular fact. 

We remark among Diodorus* words pfiai^ oJjv «.r.X. After 

a few lines we have ^uffiv. Diodorus says: jSXctoite^ fih 

aripSg eig ra <rvmKov[Jiiiva, roug ii x%pukalg Tap' iKourra iiaviv- 

oifT$g. 2/0 zoci ^ouriv ocvrovg haKvcrof fjbh (Lri xfi^^^^h (JbifLfjrtx^ 

a hfjkaHTBi x.r.X. Comp. fiXiTTOvcn (uv ohroi arsifSg tig ro 

ytvofjiiBvov KUi rag Kspcckdg Tvzifcc iianvovffiy roiv h\ iiSicfjAvuv 

avifctnrof *jrpdg avSpanroPy ovii rfjy iXo^/VT^y hhoaciP moiocv odzv 

i^fj(Th 6 ffvyypccptvg) iyuyB vofi^iZju fjbrjhi ^apaxr^pa iuymffrov 

ixfiv avrovgy iiifffJbS il xcci vivfLccri ^oig n xou fiifLi^nx^ 

hrikinni K.r.K.f BibL xv. p. 450. It thus appears that at the 

precise point where Diodorus introduces a pouri^y there Photius 

has a corresponding pfjffiv 6 ffvyypcc^svgt strengthened by o66p 

iyatyi ^0[iiZ,Af. No other ffjffiv or paah will be found in 

Diodorus for some pages on either side of the examples given 

above. Is it not strange that Photius should so pointedly 

seize upon this particular passage and direct special attention 

to itt If the writer was not Photius but an interpolator who 

desired to make Diodorus bear witness to the genuineness of 

the excerpts which he was manufacturing, could he have taken 

any more effectual step ? Coming after what has been already 

observed, it is impossible with any show of reason to contend 

that this last coincidence is accidental. It strongly supports 

the conclusion to which we just now came. 

We have thus examined the three places in lib. iii. in which 
Diodorus mentions the name of Agatharchides. It cannot be 
said that they show that Diodorus was to any great extent 
indebted to him. Two of them seem, on the contrary, to prove 
that Diodorus was himself copied. We believe the proof of 
this to be so conclusive that we might safely leave the question 
as it now stands. We would rather, however, err on the side 
of bringing forward too much evidence than too little. We 
shall therefore examine several more of the excerpts. They 
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are all of them easily assailable. We will not pick them, how- 
ever. We shall turn first to that excerpt which supplied 
some coincidences for the Evang. Thorn, (vid. sup. pp. 62, 67), 
and then take some of them in regular order. 

1. We turn then once more to Strabo, p. 771, and his 
account of the elephant-hunters. He describes, a» we have 
said above on p. 67, three methods of capturing the elephant 
which the hunters were wont to employ. The first and third 
of these (but not the second) are described by Diodorus, and 
the language of the excerpt (c. xxv.) is in close connection 
with that of Diodorus. The language of the excerpt, how- 
ever, in describing the third, is in equally close contact with 
that of Strabo. The excerpt says : rpug ai'Spg^ h f^h '^opng 
To^oy, ohrovg il T^siovg KsypifffJifivovg r^ ^0X5 rShf SpsofUy hrraffiy 
h hpvf/M xapfll Toig rSy dripim hi^ohovg' sxay o\}¥ 'irpoffdyri to 
Zfioy, 6 (jjh {Ig Kari')(jii ro ro^ov rSi Tohi Tpoff^jifjKafg, oi Sg ivo 
T^u Pivpdp iXKVffuvTBg be Tfjg aTrufffjg ^idg (i(pfJKav to (iiXog 
K.T.K. Strabo writes : rmg hi xai ro^evfJi/OCffiP ayaipwcrnf avrovg 
X^^ ^i^o^f^l^ivoig Spsanf' fi hi ro^Bta hid rpiah dvhpSu ffuyreTiurocsj 
rSy iMv Kany(fivra)v to to^ov kou Tpo^i^fjKoreify roTg TOffij rov 
5' 'ikzoyrog Tfjy psvpuv. On p. 771 Strabo has oiffroJg. 

We notice in the excerpt Tpo(rj36j3., but in Strabo Tpoj3gj3- 
It happens that Diodorus writes 7po(rj36j3^x^ 6 rv^rrofp in his 
description of the first method. If it is argued that Diodorus 
takes the word from Agatharchides, it must then be explained 
why he does not describe the method in which the word is 
found. 

We remark, further, the curious difference between the two 
accounts, amidst so much that is the same. The story as ii is 
told in the excerpt is exceedingly precise. Can it be that 
a change has been made in jestf It is just at this point, 
observe, where the excerpt con>es into contact with the Evang. 
Thorn., vid. sup. pp. 67, 63. We have seen (p. 64) the 
interest shown by the writer of the Evang. Thorn, in the oiS* 
iffxfiv Tcj ToS hccKhi^ of Aristophanes. In the excerpt {vid. 
sup. p. 67) there is a mention of **two feet." It is a feature 
in the description of the third method of taking the elephant, 
not found either in Strabo or Diodorus. Further on in the 
excerpts (p. 456) hcchXtiJi is used. Diodorus does not use it at 
that point. In the preceding page we remark xtxi r^v o-^i^ 
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ifit^cupop aTo n riv offVAfV xou rZv o/JbUMrofP uuffTfjpoiy. The 
corresponding words in Diodorus are r^v axo rSv o^pvofv 
xpoffO'^if ocvffTfjporipocp i/fi. Comp. ov fipof to uvffTfipou rov 
fiXifjbfJitaTog avrov, JEvang, Thorn. A 7, p. 140. 

If tlie writer of the excerpts was also the writer of the 
Evang, Thom.j or a person intimately acquainted with the 
secrets of the author of the gospel, the things just pointed out 
would be exactly what we should expect to find. We could 
then understand the alteration in Strabo's account of the use 
of the bow, — the introduction of the ** two feet," — and, further, 
that the mind which set two men to pull with all their might 
on one bow-string, might also have conceived the notion of two 
persons pulling with all their strength on the two ends of a 
piece of wood until it was stretched to the required length. 

There is something^ more in this excerpt which has the 
appearance of parody. In the passage given at the beginning 
of this section, we may remark in^ohovg. The word is not 
used either by Strabo or Diodorus in the parallel accounts. 
It is found once in the N. T., in the parable of the " marriage 
supper," recorded by S. Matthew (chap. xxii.). When all 
things were ready {Trtkrrcc iroifia), the parable says, and when 
the guests who had been invited refused to come, the servants 
were sent iri rdg ite^oiovg tSp oicju (ver. 9) to seek others. If 
we turn to S. Luke xiv. 16, we find uuipanrog rtg ixoifjffe iesTvoy 
(dtiyaj and in ver. 17 or/ ijhfj irotf/M itrrt xdvra. Comp., from 
the third method of capturing the elephant, xoti Trpoxsirai roJg 
fifipdcrocffi i$i7ryo¥ Irotfjisov. The last two words are not found 
either in Strabo or Diodorus in the parallel passages. The 
elephant no doubt was huT¥0¥ f^iyu. The excerpt proceeds : 
xoci 'jTOtfitravng i^ccifLOv (used in Evang. Thani., vid. sup. p. 62) 
TO Zfiiovy tlroc vixpovy Tpog rfjy iocvrov yfiiiccv exatrrog rd fjueXfi 
iiocipovffiv. This, again, is not represented either in Strabo or 
Diodorus. Can this be serious writing t The author is not 
speaking of legs and shoulders of mutton, but of the limbs of 
an elephant. Comp. iioupoSv liitf ixwrrof xaSoig ^ovKerui. 
xaOoixtp yap ro ffS/Jba h i(m, xou (Ji^shj i/fs toXKu x.t.X., 
1 Cor. xii. 11, and xai sl^^ov axayra xotm . • . xui iitf^ipiZ,op 
avToi Toiffij xocion av rig %pg/(xv s/%6. Acts ii. 44, 45. 

2. At the close of his description of the elephant-hunters, 
Strabo says : rovg il xvvriyovg oi ¥0[jbdh6g dxdOdprovg xocKoutrtp. 
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vvipKurm i\ rovrm Upog ob fiXytx, (rrpovh^uyofUy Tap' olg opmg 
X.T.X., p. 772. 

Excerpt c. xxvi. runs: on rSv xuvtjySv rovruv^ ovg Oi 
yofho^ig ctKuddprovgy xocKeTp sMourSi rd fish Trpog iffTripuv olto- 
(T'^cctr/Jba Ai6ioT6f¥ vifAeroct ovg xockovffi (rtf^ovgy ra il Trpog 
(iii(Tri(jj^plav ob (jjkya sivog, ot xakobfLSPOt (rrpovSofdyoi x.rX 

Diodorus says : robrm hi tZv ysvSv ra f^h TpoV iffTrspocy fji*ipfi 
xaroixovtrty Aldlo'xrig ot 'jrpoffuyopivofiiivot (rt/Jboi^ ra il xpog 
liefffjfjit^piav xixXtyiAvcc A/Lsrai ro rZv ffrpoviopoiym yivog. itm 
yap rap* ctbrolg opnov ri yivog x.rJK.y p. 194. 

The writer of the excerpt has here plainly betrayed himself. 
It is simply incredible that Photius, while compressing c. xxvi. 
of Agatharchides into eleven lines, should have accidentally 
gathered up so nearly exactly the words both of Strabo 
and Diodorus. ' AmffTrocfffLu is almost the only word not 
found in the parallel passages. It is found not far off in 
Strabo (p. 770), but in another sense. He applies it to a 
river. Of this river, excerpt c. xxii. speaks, and the lan- 
guage is closely connected with Strabo. 'AToWao'fta is not 
used. Strabo writes, however, in v. p. 251 : iSvog olxii (itxpov 
UTOff'TocfffJiia. It is natural to infer that the writer's attention 
was caught by Strabo's use of the word in p. 770, and that 
Strabo's previous use of the word in its rarer sense was 
remembered. 

3. In excerpt c. xxvii. an account is given of the locust- 
eaters. They are described by Strabo on p. 772, and by 
Diodorus in c. 29, p. 195. Strabo calls them fjdikavempoi rs 
Tuv uKkcjy xoci |3pa%6rfpo/ ; Diodorus, (jbtxporepot (Lh rSv dKkofVf 
i(r)(jfOi hi rolg Syxotg, fJuiXang hi xa6* VT6p^o}Jjv ; the excerpt, 
fipaxbrspoi (jjh rSiv XotTSvy iffxfoi il roh Siiiffij (JbiXuHg hi 
i^amofg. As usual, the excerpt combines Strabo and Diodorus. 
Clement, in Ep, i. 8, uses the rare comparative (jjiKoofinpog. 
The passage in which it is found i& very remarkable, and will 
be fully examined in the next section of this chapter. 

The writer of the excerpt goes on to say that the locusts 
T^ (iXv hvm[Ltt Trig Trr^tnatg rSv opviSm (lixpov TapaXXarroi', 
(laxpoif il Tcf ffoff^art. am robrov rov Zjuou rpiporrou Trupru rov 
Yfiovovj uhXafg n robrotg xu) nrdptx^vfJiAvoig ')(poifi6voi. The 
last part of this passage is represented in the other accounts, 
but the language is very different. Comp. ix^bcuv Ss • • . rovg 
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fdtkvy i| akfifjg reraptxfvf^ivovg. opviSoftv i\ rovg n oprvyagj xoci rdg 
yfjffffocg, xai rd (r/Atxpoi reSu opviSiaty (ra (iiKpa, rStv opviSaVy v.L)j 
dffitd (Tirioifruh ^porup^x^vGUvng. Herod, ii. 77, with "Koyii/Tttroi 
liiCucpS^ a few lines above. It may naturally be inferred from 
this that the writer of the excerpt examined or remembered 
Herodotus' use of T(ipr)(fvnv. 

The excerpt agrees with Diodorus in the description given 
of the extraordinary death by which the locust-eaters commonly 
died. They were eaten up, it seems, by winged lice, and 
suffered intolerable agonies. The excerpt uses the word 
ccxapTSpfjToug. A little above it lias anffroprtTOv^ but in another 
connection. Neither word is a common one, and neither 
of them is used by either Strabo or Diodorus in the parallel 
accounts. Comp., however, oi i\ Tgp/ rfiv ipvSpav 6&K(i(saav 
yofffjffupregy wg * AyaSapxihrig itrropriKiv^ oKKoig re (TviLTri(jja<Ttv 
iyfiflGdVTO xocivoTg xas ou^tffTopfjTOigj xui ipotxovna fjuixpoi rag 
xpfjfJMicg itsffSiovTu xut rovg jipax^ouag i^kxv^iv' u-^ctf/fimy d' 
uv6ig avihvsroj xui ^"keyfjitomg axctprspfjrovg mikovf^spoi rolg 
(ijV6j6%(Ti TocpiixjiV. Plut. ii. p. 733. There is no verbal con- 
nection here whatever between Plutarch and either Strabo 
or Diodorus, and none with the excerpt except in the two 
noticeable words mentioned. There ought to be in the 
excerpts a passage answering to this of Plutarch. It would, 
however, have required a special excerpt, and one by no means 
easy to manufacture. If this excerpt had been given, surprise 
would then have been felt that Diodorus should have passed 
it by. As, moreover, it may be argued that Plutarch is giving 
a scientific interpretation of the cause to which Agatharchides 
ascribes the death of the locust-eater, it may, perhaps, be 
inferred that our writer did his best to gather into the excerpt 
Plutarch's reference to Agatharchides by taking the words 
in question. At any rate, the coincidence can hardly be 
believed to have accidentally arisen. 

4. In excerpt c. xxviii. the country adjoining to that 
occupied by the locust-eaters is described. We are told that 
it was deserted by reason of the scorpions and venomous 
spiders, a? rBrpaypochvg ovo[LdZfiVGiv moi, which swarmed in it. 
Diodorus, whose language here closely resembles that of the 
excerpt, omits the name of these spiders. JElian, N. A, xvii. 
40, supplies it. Compare his a xockoSffi nrpdyvada. Strabo 
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(p. 772) also gives the name. Coiucidences between the 
beginning of ^h'an's c. 40 and Strabo, p. 770, seem to 
indicate that ^lian derived his information, in this respect, 
from the same source as Strabo, from Artemidorus, or perhaps 
from Ctesias, to whom ^lian sometimes refers, as we shall see 
directly. 

5. Excerpt c. xxix. describes the Cynamolgi. It consists 
of twelve lines only, which as usual combine the information 
found in other accounts. The close connection with Diodorus* 
far longer description is acknowledged in Wesseling's notes. 

The excerpt begins thus : on vcrrurotj ^riffiy ruv Tpo^ fASfffjfJir' 
fiptav oixovvruv imv ovg "YXKrivig fih ILvvccfJboKyovg xocKovfftyj 
OS y atrrvyiirong, ig &v ng elTrot (note this expression), ctypiovg 
j3apj3apov^. Diodorus has rag 8* ia^ariag rSv xpog f^BfffjfJtr- 
j3p/av (iBpaiy xarotxovfftu ayhpeg vm (ih rSu 'FXkfjmu KocXovfJitiyoi 
KvvdiiLvvoi^ Kara l\ rfjv rZv TrXfjtrtoxdip^^ |3ap|3apa;v hocksxro¥ 
ayptot. Observe here the xvmfjdvpotj altered into xwafLokyoi^ 
and the transfer of the epithet fiupjiapog to the Cynamolgi, 
from their neighbours. At the close of his account, Diodorus 
says : rd (ih o\)v riKiurtCia yivrj rZv *jrpog (jjitrrifL^piav OixovyrofU. 
The excerpt, at the end, has xoci rd fih riKiuroua rSv xpog 
fjtfifffjfjit^piaif roiuvru. This looks as if Diodorus' words had 
been taken, but divided, lest the excerpt should appear to be 
a mere slavish copy of Diodorus. 

Strabo has a very brief description of the Cynamolgi. He 
adds, however, one particular to Diodorus' account. He calls 
them xardixof^ot. The excerpt makes this point, and calls 
them xofA^ai. 

-^lian, N, A, xvi. 31, gives an account of these people. 
All accounts, of course, agree as to the keeping of dogs, 
^lian, however, says that they rpipBiU xvvdg ToKKovgj xaroi 
rovg 'irpxavoug ro f^iys6og» This last particular is neither in 
Diodorus nor in Strabo. The excerpt, however, has xvmg is 
rpipovfft ToKkovg xoci (JbsydXovg, o/Jboiofg ro7g 'ICpxamg. 

Strabo and Diodorus say nothing about the milking of the 
female dogs. -/Elian, however, has xoci rSu 6f]}\^tSu ocf^ekyoiiffi 
ro ydXa x.r.X. The excerpt makes this point also, and says : 
eira xoci rocg rZv xvvuv Srihsiag ocfiA'Kyovng rci yakocxn rpg- 
povrat. The excerpt ends where -Elian's account ends. 

It happens that ^lian tells us that he was indebted to 
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Ctesias for bis information. Schneider in a note says : '* Nisi 
jElianua memorisB lapsu Ctfsiam pro Agatharchide nominat, 
hie Ctesiam exscripsisse censendus erit. Eadem enim tradit 
Agatharchides apnd Photium,^ etc. If, then, it was not for 
the existence of our excerpt, the conclusion would be that 
DiodoruSy who uses very much the language of ^lian, was 
himself indebted to Ctesias. This would be probable enough, 
for in lib. ii. Diodorus expressly refers to Ctesias at least 
seren times. And in lib. iii. 11, p. 181, he mentions Agath- 
archides, Artemidorus, koU rmg irspoi, as reliable authorities 
on the subjects which he had in hand. The notion that 
Diodorus made use of Ctesias receives some little confirmation 
from the circumstance that Diodorus has rovg xvvtig iTu^touTh 
and ^lian an answering rovg rpo^ifJifOvg avrSv Kvvtig ex avrovg 
apiOffiP. There is no coincidence with the excerpt in this 
particular. 

If, however, we hold the excerpts to be genuine, we must 
then believe that Agatharchides and ^lian copied Ctesias, 
that Strabo copied Artemidorus, that Artemidorus and Diodorus 
copied Agatharchides, and that Pbotius, in making his brief 
summary of the last-named writer^s account of the Cynamolgi, 
accidentally managed to give those particulars, and no others, 
which must now be gathered from Strabo, Diodorus, and 
^lian. Can this be believed! If, for convenience' sake, we 
suppose JElian's memory to have failed him, and that he wrote 
Ctesias in mistake instead of Agatharchides, the demand on 
our faith will be hardly less. 

6. We have produced, we believe, evidence amply su£Bcient 
to expose the real character of these so-called excerpts from 
Agatharchides. We have, however, not yet redeemed the 
promise given on p. 68, to show the source whence the rfe 
xafjifdpoig there referred to is taken. 

We turn, therefore, to the excerpt (next in order), c. xxx. 
It gives an account of the Troglodytes. For the sake of show- 
ing that this excerpt is marked by the same features as the 
preceding five, we shall quote a few lines of it for examination. 

The writer says : Jtccv il STriffT^ to 6ipogy b rdtg rsKfJUUreifieffiy 
auourrpifopToci yjuprng, (jjOcxfifLiPOi ^po; oKKfjKovg xspi rov 
Xi7jif(jjarog. Kai ra TpifffivTipu rZv jioffXfjfidTeifU zui voGOtivra 
iocTapeUffty itu rcSy (JbnytipoiP raurcc Knivomg^ ovg zaXoSfftp 
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axu6oiprovg. This is, as usual, in close connection with 
Diodorus, c. 32, p. 197. The words itoi riv fiuy. to the end 
are, however, unrepresented. Strabo supplies them : xas aKKofg 
ToXKuxHg (fKivaZfl(it%m¥ vtto tSp fioLyiipoitv ovg xoCKovniv iucur 
6dprovg. The remainder of the sentence in the excerpt is 
nearly in the words of Diodorus, but is unrepresented in Strabo. 

The word yp^iiM, is hardly found. The scholiast on Hom. 
Od. xi. 134, indeed, quotes as from ^schylus lp^a»5io^ yap 
v-^oitu xoraffiepo^iy oV ff ig STrKfj^e^ n V viog xfiKoffJbcctrsUy he rovie 
Axccvdct 'xrovriov lioaxfjfAurog z.t.K. Compare. The passage is, 
however, corrupt. Compare, further, Hesychius: X'^^^9 ^ 
rpo^fj, KOI xiKov TO avro (eig ravro fitiXuvng is said in the 
excerpt three lines above x'^^f^o^'^^ I* 5s not in Strabo, but 
is an alteration of Diodorus' fi^itryoyng raSru) kou %opro; ruv 
fioaxfjf^urm (compare), and directly y/KotiffOm' That the 
history of the use of the word ^/Xo/jC^a in the excerpt is some- 
thing of this kind, would seem plain by referring for ^/Xouo'^ai 
to Xen. Anab. vii. 2. 21, where ix^Kov is found, and in its neigh- 
bourhood some coincidences with another part of the excerpt 
now in hand. 

The word rtT^^uruhfig is not a common word. The excerpt 
uses it in the passage quoted above, but it is not in the parallel 
passages either in Strabo or Diodorus. Strabo uses it in lib. 
xvii. p. 793, but in an entirely different connection : b ' AXe|- 
uvipsioi is ToS dipovg (obs.) ap^oA&gyot; 'xTjipov/Aiyog o i^Okog 
x}jjpo7 KUi r9)v Xtf^vfju Koi ovih la likfiarcSisg to t^p oLvafopuv 
xoi^ffou (JiAirxdripdiy. Compare with the excerpt (quoted p. 104). 
Eight lines below, in the excerpt, (lox^P^ is found ; but it is 
not either in Strabo or Diodorus in the parallel passages. 

Immediately after the passage just quoted from Strabo, 
p. 793, the royal burial-places at Alexandria are described. 
Among other things, Strabo says : to h\ ffSfiu tov ' AXi^diphpov 
xofJiftffag 6 IlToXefjijaTog ixfjievae^ Iv r^ ^AXe^avipucf x.t.X. 
** Locus erat urbc media, regum sepulturse destinatus, quem 
^^fjitu vocabant." These words, though they are very nearly 
an exact translation of some of StraWs here, are taken from 
Wesseling's note to Diod. xviii. 28, p. 279, where Diodorus 
says that Ptolemy xuTeaxeuuffsy obp TSfLSvog xuToi to yAyidog 
Kui xaToi Tfjp xaTocffxiufjv Tfjg ^ Aki^oiv6pov ho^n^ a^tovy h i 
xrfiivffoi^ avTOP x.t.X. 
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Now, just above this DIodorus gives that description of 
the chariot in which the body of Alexander was carried, 
to which we referred on p. 68, in connection with the 
Evang. Thorn, As we have already pointed out, xafJiApu 
is there used a great number of times. This word, how- 
ever, is here in the excerpt a few lines only below riKfJUU' 
Toiifjg^ which forms a connecting link with Strabo, at that 
point where Strabo and Diodorus meet in their accounts 
of the burial of Alexander. After the use of the word 
K(t(jj(ip(iy the excerpt goes on to speak of the funeral rites 
of the Troglodytes. The word xfjisioug is used. It is not 
in Strabo or Diodorus in the parallel passages. Compare, 
however, the x^iivuy of both Strabo and Diodorus just 
pointed out. 

The use of the word xaf/^oipa here in the excerpt is, as we 
have pointed out on p. 68, very remarkable. The writer 
breaks the thread of his narrative to say : art xi'XpfiToct 6 
(Tvyypa^ivg, arrtxtffrfjg xuiroi ivy rj rrig xuf/tdpag Xi^ei. We 
remarked just now (p. 98) the pointed way (o6bv [jpfjah 6 
ffvyypu^ivg^ syofye yof/^iZfif x.r.X-) in which the writer * makes 
his own certain statements of Diodorus in c. 18, p. 187. On 
that same page Diodorus goes on to speak of the various 
refuges from the heat of the sun which the fish-eaters either 
found or contrived. It happens that, in describing such of 
these as were made out of the ribs of large fish, he says : 
(rx6TaZflfJifi»fjg ovv Tfjg xocfjiMpagf h ravryj to ^ccpvrccrov rou 
xauf/fOCTog am'X'avovrat. Here, then, in this place, very 
specially marked out as in close contact with our excerpts, in a 
passage the language of which is very much that of excerpt 
c. xvii., is the exact expression rfe xocfMipag to which the writer 
of c. XXX. calls attention in such a strange fashion. If the 
excerpts were genuine, it would be a fair conclusion that the 

' With the words }»$ »«) ^«r<v mvr$vf )mXixr« filf fin xfifimt, thus specially 
laid hold of by the writer of the excerpt, compare Xfifrmu) ykf $St% yri •Sn ^m 

•Sri ^trnXiuTf rut) «'«^xx«7^i»ii xfivrmt^ Diogtiet. Y. 1. In iii. 8| p. 179, 
Diodorus has v-mffikkmy/AMtg Y i/in xf^*^*"' Compare with Diognetus, If 
Diogneitu had been written either by the compiler of the excerpts, or by one 
intimately acquainted with his secrets and following in his footsteps, the 
coincidences which we have just pointed out would be of the very kind which 
we should expect to find. 
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T^g xaf/foipag of Diodorus, though not found in Photius' 
summary, was taken from Agatharchides. 
' Strabo, p. 773, has a few words upon the fish-eaters : oixotkn 
5* ly ffTTjXociOtg ^ (idvipaig (myccGroug oltto ioxS^ (ih xcti 
(rrpafrfjpeifif rZv xriniuy OGriatv xcd uxupSSvy fvTJ^uhog 5' ikatvfjg. 
There are two points here worthy of notice. Diodorus has 
ikuTUi fvovToct X.T.X. ; Wesseling desires to read ikaTui ; the 
writer of the excerpt has the same desire, and writes ikaiSiif. 
Diodorus does not use the word fAoiphpa. The writer of the 
excerpts does not use it here ; but, observe, he does use it in 
c. XXX., only a few lines after rrjg xufjijdipocg. He says : Wdu 
is w^ i*xljij slg (Luvipctg f^h GvmyovGt rijv Xuay, amisu il gT/jSaX- 
Xovai ^iTOvg ix pomxojy. Comp. Strabo's (i,di)ihpaig ffreyaffToig. 
The writer uses lT/j3aXXs/v in describing the dwellings of the 
fish-eaters in the very sentence in which, in Diodorus, Tfjg 
xufJifoipag is found, and in which, in Strabo, yiMvhpaig is found. 

The passage in c. xxx., from which we have just given some 
words, has nothing answering to it in Diodorus ; the language, 
however, is nearly that of Strabo (p. 776), who supplies 
Diodorus' deficiency. The particular words, however, given 
above, have nothing corresponding to them in Strabo. They 
belong to the writer of the excerpt, who plainly takes the idea 
from Strabo's f^diifipoctg (rreyuffralg. 

It is evident^ then, that the rijg xufitupag of c. xxx. is taken 
from Diodorus. It is not at all evident what the writer's object 
was in marking out the word as he has done. It may, with the 
translator of the excerpts, mean "a town in Crete;" or with 
Arrian, " a bed " — and the coincidences with the Evang. Thom.j 
with which xaf^oipoc is concerned (vid. sup. pp. 67, 68), have 
to do with the miraculous story of the bedstead ; or it may 
have other meanings and other connections. 

It is quit€ possible that there may have been some local 
controversy, or some jest connected with the word in the 
writer's day, which gave it a special interest in his mind. 
In Homilies of a certain class, o (rrfjaug ig xafji,oipctv roy ohpavov 
Isa. xl. 22 is a very favourite expression. Patient inquiry will 
doubtless clear up the mystery. 

§ 6. The question whether f^skavempog {vid. sup. p. 101) was 
honestly used by the writer of Clement's epistle, as the word 
which occurred naturally to his mind, or was selected by him 
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for its rarity, can only be answered by a careful examination 
of the passage in which it is found. If this passage should 
turn out to be nothing but a skilful compilation from a variety 
of sources, it may fairly be inferred that the writer deliberately 
selected (liKaPAfTtpog for special reasons. Its use will then 
form a connecting link between Clement's epistle and the 
forged excerpts from Agatharchides, which have been shown 
to be indebted to the very passage of Strabo which contains 
the word. The Evangelium Tfianus professes to be an ancient 
apocryphal gospel. It certainly is not the Evang, Thorn. 
known to the ancients. We may therefore properly conclude 
that an interest was felt in some quarters in apocryphal 
literature. A curious connection between this spurious 
apocryphal gospel and Clement's epistle has been observed. 
It will be well, therefore, to pay particular attention to the 
passage in which fukayintpog is found, for this passage pro- 
fesses to be an apocryphal quotation, taken, as is supposed, 
from an apocryphal or interpolated book of Ezekiel. 

We shall give Ep. i. 8 (which contains the quotation) entire ; 
but in order that we may have more of Clement's own Greek 
before us, we shall precede it by the greater part of § 7. 

§ 7. . . . di^ . . . xai iX66tfit¥ M rh luxXf^ xa/ 6i{i\h t^q ncapaho- 
<rsca; rifiuv xav6yctj xa/ 7dufifv rs xaXhv xai ri npwhv xal ri iffochixrhv 
Uuiviw roD TOiJjirayro; ifJi'&i' artyicufiiv %ig rh affia roD Xpicrou xai 
yvZfit¥ ug ion rsfiiov rp "xarpl auroD rfi &*fy on dia r^y fifitripav 
curripiav ix^v§ivy iravH rf xicfi^ /Miravosag X^P'* ivfivtyxr diiX^u/itv 
rdc ytndig 'zacag xai xarafid6ufitv Sn iv ytviqi xal yt¥tq[ /itravosas 
tStov kduxiv dt6v6rfig roTg jSouXo/tevo/; i'jncTpaffivai W aur^v. Nfi5c 
ixfipu^i fitravosav, xai o/ I'xaxovffavng hw^ricay' 'iwvee; N/vcu/ra/; 
xaraffrpof ^v ix^pv^i¥, o/ is fitravorioavrtg M roTg a/uLaprrifiaCiv aurSiv 
i^/Xatfavro rhv &thv txirtuovrtg xai iXa^ov erwr^jf/av xa/crff aW6rpioi ro\j 
0coD f^vrtg, § 8. o/ Xtirovpyoi riji ^dptrog roD 0foD did ^vivfiarog 
dyiou vipi /Mtravoiai IXaXfjerav, xai a'jrhg 6t 6 diC^jrorrig ruv d'rd}fruv 
TSpi /Atrayosai eXaXfj^f v fitff opxov — 

^^ Zu ydp iyut, Xtyti Kvpiog, ov fSovXofiai rhr ddvarov roD dfiapruXoZ, 
us rjjv /Mirdvoiav " 

vpoffri6sig xai yvutfifiv dya6fiv 

'^ Mtravofiaariy oJxog *l6pafi\ d^rh rrjg dvofiiai u/iuv iTtov roTg uio?s 
roD XomD fjkou* 'Eoby uciv at d/iapriai Ifiuv d'xh ri^g yr^g iw; roD ou^avoD, 
xai Idv i<fi¥ 'r\jf^6rtpai xdxxou xai /isXavurtpat cdxxou^ xai IvtOrpaflriTt 
wp6g fii s^ oXijc Trig xapdsag xai f/cr^jri, Ildrtp, i'sraxovcofiai vfiuv utg 
Xaoil dyiou!^ 
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Kai §¥ iripffi ro^tft (Isa. iL 16—20), Xiyn oZrui' — 

'* Aoueratf^fi xa/ (om. CS with LXX.), xa&apoi yivteh, &piXt(fdi 
(df cXfirc C with LXX.) rag ff'ovijp/a; aTh rStv •sf/up^uv u/Mut d^lvavri 
Tuv ip^akfiuv fiou' vaveaffh arh tu¥ irovripiStv Ufi0uv, fiahn xdXov To/f/V, 
sx^fjrjjffarf xpsciv, plcatfdi a6ixoiffitvo¥, xpsvan Ippavf xai dsxatutcart 
X^P^ (^\ X^f^y ^ ^^^ LXX.)* xai iiurt xai (om. S vrith LXX.)' 
. . iiXt^6uifj,iv (A; diaXf;^^fi5/u.cy C; hquamur cum cUterutro, S Light, p. 
412 ; difXty^^ufiiv LXX.), Xiyn (A ; xCptog ins. CS with LXX.)* xai 
idv i(fiv as afiaprtai vfiu¥ itg ^oivixoZv, ug yjh'ta Xfuxavfiu' idy dc cSer/v 
6i( xoxxivoy, uii ipiov Xtvxavu' xai io^v ^iXijrf xai fi/(raxou(njrc ;((&ou, ree 
dya$a rfJQ yr^g pdyt<f6t' tobv dt fjuii 6i\firt fi,fidf iigaxouefiri fiov, fid^aipa 
vfiag xaridtrai' rh ydp arSfia xup/ou iXaktjn raxira,^^ 

• 

Ildvrag ouy rovs dya^r^roug avroZ 0ov\6fiivog /n^travoiag fiirac^tii, hrri' 
pt^i rlji iravroxparopixp ^ovXri/AaTi aDroD. 

Clement's divergences from Isa. i. 16-20 are all pointed out 
above, and it is evident that he had the LXX. before him. 

The apocryphal quotations ^ven above are not found either 
in whole or in part in any apocryphal writing now in exist- 
tence, nor are they, either in whole or in part, anywhere 
attributed to an apocryphal writing. Have they been honestly 
taken from some lost document, or have they been manufac- 
tured for the occasion t This is the question for solution. 

1. In order that Clement's method of composition may be 
thoroughly understood, we shall somewhat carefully examine 
his use of the LXX. and New Testament in those portions of 
§§ 7, 8, which are manifestly his own. We shall then consider 
what indications may be found in them of a similar use of 
writings other than scriptural. 

(1.) In illustration of the opening sentences, Lightfoot quotes 
LXX. Ps. cxxxii. 1 Ihou (obs.) itj ri xakou ^ rinp^xrvov k.tX* ; 
1 Tim. ii. 3 rovro xukov xai uToiixrov ivanriov (obs.) roti 
(rarnifog fiihSiv (diov (^^ of which Clement's language here seems 
to be a reminiscence," Light.) ; 1 Pet. i. 19 rifiief utfJifUrt ig 
icfipov ufM/Jbov xai o^tiXov Xpt(rrov. He also refers to Wisd. 
ix. 12. Turning to Wisdom, we find in ver. 1 o TOifjffag (obs.) 
rd Trdvra ; in ver. 10 xai yvSf (obs.) ri ivafitrrov itm 'jrapd 
aoh Otis yap «.r.X. ; in ver 12 xai hras Tpoffivcrd (obs.) rd 
ipya [iiOv. Observe here the form which Clement's second 
sentence finally assumes after the manipulation of some of the 
texts just given. 
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Clement's riinov k.tX. reminds us of LXX. Ps. cxv. 15 
ri(nog huvTiOif xvpsov 6 6oiv(xrog offiofp avroS. Now mark the 
connection between this verse and Wisd. ix. 5, which has the 
words iyoi iovkog aog xou vtog r^ Touiitrxfig (rov, in common with 
the 16th verse of the Psalm. 

In § 21 Clement has ru xockd xai svoipitrra hoj^riov uvrov 
'TOiSfjitSy liiiff 6(ji^voiag9 followed after two lines by ouSev Kihjieu 
ubroy tSp ivPOiSv rifiMV ouSi rZv haXoyifffMy iv TOiovfitiia. 
Compare with the foregoing, and add Wisd. ix. 14 "KoyKTfLoi 
yap . . . ui iTivoiat ^fMU ; x. 8 rov (L^ ymuoci rot, xccKd . . • 
(Li^il KuisTy. The preceding verses are used in § 11. 

In illustration of the first sentence of § 7, given above, 
Lightfoot (p. 410) refers to § 19. These two sections have a 
good deal in common. Compare Clement's arBPiffoffJbBP (obs.) 
elg T0¥ TTuripa xai xriGrriv rov (fvi^'xrccvrag xofffLOv with the 
Targpa xoafLOv fji^pop xriffSivra of Wisd. x. 1. 

In § 61 Clement has ffVy Sso-Tora^ sictfxoig . . . o7g iog . . . s/V 
TO iimiv ai/rovg rfjv vto aov isio/Jbinjv uvroTg fiyifiiovidv axpo- 
(rxoTTOfg {vid. sup. p. 24) . . . roTg vtoig rZv ayOpinrm ho^ctv xu) 
Tt(jj^¥ xai i^ovffiuy riv IttI r^g yrig xyjctxjpyfivrm* ffVy K6p/g, 
htsvivyov Tijy (iovk^y ocvriu xocrd ro xa}Jv xoci svapsaroif ivanrtov 
ffovj OTTcjg hi'X'ovTeg iy slpfjyf] xai TpairfjTi x.t.X. Compai'e 
with the foregoing, and add Wisd. ix. 2 *^ And ordained man 
through Thy wisdom, that he should have dominion over the 
creatures which Thou hast made ; " ver. 3 xui 8/gxj7 rov 
xofffJbov 8v offiorfjTi xai hxouoffvvri, xoci iv 6v6urfjrt yl^vxflg xpmv 
xpivrj. hog fitOi «.r.X. ; ver. 6 iv vlolg avSp&fTOfif; ver. 17 ^ovk^u 
hi (Tov . . . (Tt) 'iiafxocg X.T.X.; ver. 19 xai ovrofg htofpSofSfjcray 
{hop6aHroif(jji6a § 21) a/ rp/j3o/ rZv Wi rijg yfjg x.r.X. 

Ass'JTBiu is also used in Wisd. xii. 15 : hixaiog h\ Stv hxaioog rd 
TocPTa iiiTTSig x.r.X.j and not elsewhere, either in the LXX. 
or N. T. In ver. 17 we find /(J%t)v yap Iniiixwffai ; in ver. 
18 b STiSixua xpivug. Compare Clement's iv 'Tpavrrjrt. In 
§ 21 he has ivhu^dffiofaav, to dxipasov Tfjg TpatrfjTog avrm 
^ovkni^^a (cf. his rriv (iovk^v auriv above) aToSg/^arflwrav, ro 
l^tuxig «.r.X. We shall show presently the b STiUXBia of 
Wisdom to be used in DiogneU vii. (aXX' iTSitxua, TrpatrfjTi) 
to which it is connected through ver. 14 ovre fiaffiXsvg ^ 
Tvpavvog dvT0(p6aXfA}joai ivyfjaerai aoi x.r.X.; cf. rov 'ipyov avrou 
6 pofipog xai Tapufitivog {xai i^o/^poV xai '7rapu[Livog iv rolg tpyoig 
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ffovy Ecclus. iv. 29), ovz ocPTO^0aikfi€7 rS ipyoxapixTti ocvrov, 
§34. 

We referred just now to ver. 18. It ends with Tapgcr/ yap 
ffOi oruu Sskrig to ivvourioci. Ver. 11 has ot^di BvXocjiovfJiftvog rtm 
x.tJK. ; ver. 12 rig yap ipsTy ri iTOiVffag ; fi rig uvrsffTTjaerai rZ 
Kpifhuri (Tov. In ver. 17 is itr^up, as we have already seen. 
This word is also in vv. 16, 18. In xi. 21 is to yap (uyuKoifg 
l(r)Qjnv TupiffTi (Tot *rdvTOTt^ Kui xpuTSi j3pa%/oi'o? (Tov rig oLvrtG- 
TfjcrsTdi ; and in ver. 22 oXog 6 KOG[Log hoLvriov ffov. Compare 
these passages together. In § 27 Clement says : — 

avaJ^ayrupTicdru ouv tj Tt^ig aurou iv 7i/i7y^ %a) vofjcu/itv on Tavra 
iyyvi aurf f^/y. h "kSy^ rr^i ^bf^aXwffuvij; auroD tfifvccrr^tfaro t6l 
rraYTdy xai iv \6y(f) dvvarat aura xara^ps-^ai. Ttg ipsT aitrf T/ 
iTOffj^ai ; ri ri^ &vTt<sriictrai rji jcpdrn ri^g i^xto^ auroD; It% 6iXfi xal 
us ^iXti Toi^rs/ rrdvray %ai ohhh /tf) TapsXOrj ruv dtioyfAang/iiyuv ver 
avrov. Tlavra ivcuT/oir avrov thi, xai olhiv XsX^j^f r])v jSouX])y aurou, 
1/ ovpafoi x.r.X, LXX. Ps. xviii. 1-3. 

Clement here, then, quotes Wisd. xii. 12, but alters it so as 
to combine xi. 21. This is plain from the orav 6ih)g of xi. 
18, and the oXog 6 xofff^og hauTiov gov of xii. 22. With the 
opening words of the passage just given, comp. Wisd. ix. 1 
(already used): o 'jrotriaag Tti xdivTU h "koyof ffov. Clement's 
xocTourrpi^lfOCi carries us back to §§ 7, 8, for the closing words 
of § 6 are Z/jkog xui 'iptg ToXug fjitsyukug xariffTpt-^if xut 
i6v7i (Liyd'Ku i^spiZfinrev. Comp. Ecchis. xxviii. 11, 'iptg «.r.X., 
ver. 14: yyJunaoL (obs.) . . . xm nco\ng oyppoLQ xocisTks, xai 
olxiocg fLByiffTuvafP xareffTps-^e. (The whole passage is imitated 
in § 55.) Cod. C. supplies an interesting and instructive 
reading. It substitutes xuTsaxa-^s for xccritTTpi-^iv, Comp. 
tier. i. 10 : Ihov xaikffTuxoi as (rfjfJifSpou Wl eivrj xai ItI ^atri- 
Xs/o^, ixpiZftuv xai xaraaxaTTTBiV. 

Clement's next sentence contains the words yovierovpregy 
VTOfitif^vfjffxovTsg. They carry us back to Wisd. xii. 2, where 
we observe vxo(ji*iiLVfi(Txojv vovSirug. In ver. 10, comp. ihiiovg 
TOTOV ji^iTavoiagj and in ver. 19 or/ ii6o^ Iti afLapr^f^atn 
(itirdpoiau, with the latter part of § 7, quoted above. 

In the passage from § 27, Clement appears to use LXX. 
Ps. cxlviii. 5, 6 : OTi avTog uts xai iyepfjiriffay, avrog hzTiikaro 
xai IxTiffifjffav itrrrimv avTa . . . 'jrpoarayi^a 'iSiTOy xai ou 
'jrapikiixrirai* 
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It is not the simple fact that Clement uses the sacred 
writings to which we call attention — ^this no one will deny — 
but to the peculiar way in which he uses them. He often 
expressly cites them, but far oftener uses them without 
citation. He manufactures his sentences out of them. He 
combines two or three (perhaps parallel) texts in one short 
sentence of his own. He alters a text apparently for no 
other reason than to combine another text with it. He uses 
the LXX. as a schoolboy might use Xenophon's Anabasis, 
not slavishly copying it, but leaning upon it for words and 
combinations of words. Proof of this may be multiplied to 
any extent. In § 60, Clement has o ocyaiog h rolg opaffLsyosg kou 
TiffTog ht Tolg TB7rot66(Tt¥ Ws (fly iks^fiov KOU olxripfitOJf, £^sg ^fiav 
rag Wfoyblccg ^fiMP kolI rag aiixiag xai rd TocpocTT&ffJbara xui 
*jr>JiyitliOJag> Several commentators have found a difficulty 
in Clement's opatfimtg, and have made conjectural alterations ; 
but, as Lightfoot truly says, ** The idea, and in part the lan- 
guage, is taken from Wisd. xiii. 1, Ix riv opoffiimp ityaSm 
ovx i<r)Qj(Tap tliipoci ro¥ orra oun rolg ipyoig xpixrxfiPTBg gsrg- 
y¥Af€a¥ Tov nxnrriif. The language in the latter part of the 
sentence is suggested by Ecclus. ii. 10 sq. rig tn'jrumvat 
lHvptcf xai xocn)<r)Qj¥0fi ; . • . ii6Ti oixripfjiMif xai iAj^jC£^y o 
Kvptogy xai afifj<Ti¥ ayitapria^.^^ Observe, here, the changed 
use of ayaOogy the alteration of inxhnvffi lHvpiof into rolg 
T67roi66fftv Its 0^, and the expansion of afiapriag. Clement's 
sentence is a plain manufacture. Ecclus. ii. 10 begins with 
i/e6j3X6'v//ar6 ug apxaiag yindg xai liers, rtg m^x-sffr. x.t.\. 
Comp. Clement's iiikSof/jbtP rag yevedg Twrag «.r.X. of § 7, 
quoted p. 108. Here is the idea of Ecclesiasticns. The com- 
bination of verbs is found in a parallel section : 'i^ufuv avroy 
xard itdvoiav xai i(Jb^}\i'^eiffJifSu x.r.X., § 19. In § 60, a few 
lines above the passage just quoted, Clement has xiffrog h 
xdcrasg roug ysnatg (here is the idea again), looking, as Light- 
foot shows, at Deut. vii. 9 &idg Xiffrog 6 pvKdfTGm had^xriv 
• • • ug yfiJag ysndg. 

It is evident that Clement did not write " currente calamo," 
but had a reason for every word which he placed in his sen- 
tences. There was, moreover, a place from which almost every 
word was deliberately taken. Words had other words 
associated with them in his mind, and when one was used. 
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tlie others followed at no great distance. The way in which 
Clement used the LXX. and N. T. point out unmistakeably 
a certain habit or method of writing. With such a habit he 
must have used writings not scriptural in the same fashion. 
We have already seen indications of this in the word iKKo- 
ytfjitog {yid, sup. p. 27), as used by Plato and Philo; in 
^pocrrdiTfjg (vid. sup. p. 22), as used by Sophocles ; in iua}\}M^ 
{vid. sup. pp. 23, 73 sq.), as used by Diodorus. 

(2.) We shall now bring Clement's own Greek in §§ 7, 8, 
27, as quoted above, into comparison with some ecclesiastical 
and secular writings. If we find indications of the use of 
those writings precisely similar in character to the indications 
of the use of the sacred writings already observed, we cannot, 
if we are to act impartially, turn round and dismiss these as 
mere ** accidental coincidences." 

(A.) We shall turn our attention, in the first instance, to 
that portion of § 27 which is quoted on p. 111. 

(a) Observe the opening words, umZ^afTrvpfjffdcTaf k.t>X> 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom, i. 1, p. 324, has ravra he 
dvaZfiinrvpuv UTOf^yfjfJitCKTij and presently ra ioyf^ariZ^of^iyu. 
Comp. with § 27. After two lines he has xard rov ihKKiri xui 
tTZ(jjVov Trig Tapahoaecjg xamuj p. 325 (quoted by Lightfoot, p. 
410, who concludes that the " phrase " was " borrowed " from 
our Clement). If, however, the writer of Clement's epistle 
was the " borrower," he would almost necessarily bethink him- 
self of rijg T/Wgdy^ auocZfifTvpr,(ri¥, Euseb. //. E. iv. 23, p. 144. 
Comp. with § 27. We say *' almost necessarily," for Eusebius 
in this chapter informs us, on the authority of Dionysius, bishop 
of Corinth, that Clement's epistle was read in the churches 
from the earliest times. A late writer, seeking to palm off his 
own writing as that of Clement of Rome, would, as a matter of 
course, have paid special attention to this chapter. Eusebius 
gives a portion of one of Dionysius' letters, which is of some 
interest. Dionysius says : g| ocp')(/jg yap vf/Jv idog iffri tovtOj 
Tcivrag (Jjh aZeXpovg TOtKiKofg gygpygrsTv, 'FjcxTj^fftutg re ttoX- 
Xoug Tusg kcctol ^roiffav mXty ipohoc mfjit'^uv, ofis (jbh rijv tojv 
isofjifimy Tsyictu ctycc^vxovrag^ h (LiruyXoig hi cihiKpotg VTup- 
Xovffi^ i'xriYfipriyovvrag, . . . Uog . . . o ov (lovov harsTripriKiv 
6 (LOLKOLpiog vfJjZv iTritTKO'jrog 2a^p «.r.X. Comp. i^f,u (Proteus) 

ouv roievTspoy TXavriffOfLevogj tKum l(p6hu rovg Xpianayovg 

II 
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ix^v. Peregrin. 16 ; also (with both) rdtg Ipoitotg rov Xp/^roD 
apKOVfJbivot. Clem. Ep. i. 2. Having observed these things, and 
knowing our writer's delight in a jest, we thought that ixitr- 
Koxog 2a;r^p would hardly escape. Knowing i^iffKOTog to be 
used in a rather peculiar way in § 59, we turned with some 
interest to that section. We found rov rSv axfikTKffjAvMV 
ffofT^pay rov xarrog xnvfLarog xTitrrrjy kus iriffKOXOv. There 
may be joke within joke here, for Lightfoot remarks: "In 
Amos iv. 13 we have iydi . . . Krlt^euv xvivfia, where it apparently 
means * the wind,' but might easily be understood otherwise." 
Curiously enough, we have the joke, if it be a joke, exactly 
reversed in Ep. i. 20. There Clement has avi(LafV (rrufifJboi 
Kara rov thiov xutpov r^v KuTOvpyiuv uurcHv uxpoffKOTOfg WirS" 
Xovfftv. Comp. ovx* 'X'dvr^g sitri Kurovpyixd Tnv(Luru «.r.X. 
Heb. i. 14. The use of Heb. i., ii. in § 20 may be easily 
shown (yxd, sup, p. 24). Curiously, again, the expression 
avifLOfV (rrcc6(Jboi from Job xxviii. 25 has been so altered in 
"meaning," that Lightfoot is obliged to suppose that Clement 
has " misunderstood " it. " Accident " has dealt very hardly 
with Clement's language if all these things are accidental. 

If we turn to § 59 we find (very soon after It/woxoi') rolg 
hsofJbivosg . . . rovg ^rXccwfJifivovg (cf. the 'rKavrjffoi^svog of Pere- 
grin. 16 given just above) . . . Xvrpsifffat rovg iifffLjovg tiijmv. 
Comp. with Dionysius above. The coincidences with the 
liturgies in this part of Clement are undeniable. We see 
here whence some hints for their use might have been 
derived. It must be remembered that i'lriaKOTog ^arrip 
guided us to § 59. 

(j3) There are some words in § 27 which seem to be the 
property of Hippolytus, who has xavra 'ttoiSHv dg 6'ikHj Kuioig 
6'iKih org 6'ikH' Contr. Noet. viii. p. 815 ; comp. with § 27, sup. 
p. 111. A few lines below, on the same page, Hippolytus 
has fisoffs^nocv a(TKs7v. In Ep. ii. 20 Clement has ifL'^'opiuv 
^(TKOVfJbev Koi ov 6eo(Tsfisiocv. Comp. xapex^iv (juupiuv slxog fJUuX- 
Xov iiymr av, ov hotri^eiuv. Diognet. iii. 3. To this passage 
from LHognetus another may be added : — 

of; opta cr/Vrfewf oh Qpalirai ohhi opia Taripuv '^rapopt^iTat' flra fo^oi 
vofj^u q^dtrai, xai flrf>of Jjrwv X^P'^ yivuKfXiraif xa/ tuayyi>jMV crlffrt^ 
Idpvraij xai avoffrS^uv ^xapdhocii puXdffffsTat, xai BxxXr,9iag ydpi^ 
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Srt &sXit (obs.). otfa yap diX^fiart roZ xsXfuovro; XSyou ixtv^&rifisv i^airih 
fitrSt o'ovou. Diognet, xi. 5 sq. asxoufLtvriv yvuffiv, xii. 5. 

The elaborate expression, ro 6s}jjfJi*a rov xiKivovrog 'Koyov, is 
noteworthy. In chap. vii. we shall have occasion to point out 
a number of coincidences between Diognetus and Contr. NoeUj 
which will show that these writings are not independent of one 
another. Still Hippolytus' constant expressions, both in Conir. 
Noet. and the Refutatioy are ro 6i}jjfLU rov Ilarpo^, and o Kikivatv 
riar^p. In chap. vii. we shall give reasons for believing that 
the changes have been made in Diognetus for the express 
purpose of showing that cc. xi., xii. do not belong to the times 
of Hippolytus. This question does not concern us at the 
present moment. We mention it now, however, because we 
think that a second intentionally made theological note of 
time may be pointed out in the words just quoted from 
IMogneL xi., and one which will help to illustrate those por- 
tions of Clement's Ep. i. which are now in hand. 

The strange expression in Diognet, xi. (rtd. 8up.)y Ixxkrjaiocg 
XUfig ffxtpTO^^ has naturally attracted some attention. Bunsen 
desired to alter %ap/^ into %apa. It happens that in § 7 {vid, 
sup. p. 108) there is an expression partly parallel, and one 
which has attracted even more attention — (iiroLVoiag xap/v- 
Observe the rov rijg Tocpuioffeofg kuvopk of § 7, and its simpli- 
city in the writer s view, and compare with the more elaborate 
op/a Tiffrici/gj op/a ^argpA/v, axoffroKav Tapdiofftg of Diognet. xi. 
Observe, also, the ol Xurovpyoi ("t.e. the prophets." Light- 
foot) rrjg xAptrog rov @iov of § 8, and the alteration into 
xpo^fjrSv %ap/^ in Diognetus, In § 27 observe the very 
ecclesiastical heioyi^unfffiivofVy but which is used of the decrees 
of God ; and notice the connection, such as it is, between § 
27 and Diognet. xi. We venture to think that, while in 
Clement we are supposed to have the simplicity of primitive 
Christian faith, — ^just as in the earlier part of Diognetiis (c. v.) 
we are supposed to have the simplicity of primitive Christian 
life, — the vcxJjjffiocg %ap/f of Diognet. xi. is intended to mark, 
in the writers mind, a later theological development with 
which he had no sympathy. Certainly the expression, **the 
grace of the church skips,*^ seems to savour of jest or satire. 

The very form of the sentence in which the expression 
stands seems to mark it out as satire : ov dpavirou^ ovSi Tapop/- 
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Xj^ToUf aiirat, yivaMrxircu^ Tipvrcu, (pvkofftrvraij . . . trxipra. It 
is sheer nonsense if it is not satire. If, however, the transfer 
of x^P^^ ^>^"^ fJifiramag to Ixxhitriag was actually made, if, 
that is, the expression, *^ the grace of the church skips," is 
simple satire, it is significant enough. The writer may or 
may not have had faith in ''the grace of repentance;" he 
certainly had none in " the grace of the church," and nothing 
but contempt for those ** later theological developments," to 
which the expression "grace of the church" may be thought 
to point. It leads us to expect that we shall somewhere find 
a treatise in which such 'Mater developments'* are the subjects 
of his ridicule; in which the tenets which he specially abhorred 
are satirized by the extravagance with which they are advo- 
cated; in which the wit consists in adapting language originally 
applied to the highest and holiest of things, to things less high 
and holy, and perhaps even ridiculous. This treatise, if we 
are right in our conjectures as to the history of ixxkfjffiug 
%api^ ffKiprUj will be found to be in close connection with 
Clement's epistles or Diognetus (or both), and to be indebted 
to those sources to which the writer (or writers) of those docu- 
ments appears to have applied himself. 

(y) Such a treatise we can produce, one in which, from 
end to end, the words of Holy Scripture are ceaselessly played 
upon, in which men are spoken of with those combinations of 
epithets which specially belong to God in the LXX.; in which 
the solemn pleadings of the liturgies with the Almighty are 
addressed to an earthly monarch; in which the sitting of Jesus 
by Jacob's well is the subject of parody; in which the **cultus" 
of images is advocated with inconceivable absurdity, while in 
those images %ap/^ is made in the most pointed way to reside. 

This treatise professes to be a letter addressed to the 
Emperor Theophilus, the Iconoclast. It is found amongst the 
writings of John of Damascus. It cannot be his, and has 
been supposed to be a *' synodical " letter, written by Christo- 
pher, patriarch of Alexandria, and to have been signed by 1455 
bishops and priests. It is, however, in character such as we 
have described, as the briefest inspection will show. That it 
should contain " later developments," and that these should be 
stated with some extravagance of language, is of course to be 
expected. The question is, whether this extravagance of state- 
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ment is the natural language of an earnest and conscientious 
advocate of image-worship, or the artificial and assumed ex- 
travagance and parody of some later satirist. 

Whether we are right or wrong in regarding the EpUtola 
ad Theophilum as a satire, it most certainly contains a great 
number of coincidences with Clement. 

In Theoph. xxxi. (the last §) the following passage is found : 

rauTa 6pi^o/it¥ ttj xtXtvffti xai au^fyr/qp roD ^urripog fjfLU¥ 'I. X., Zg 
i6tro vpoffrayfAa xai ov ^apfXfutfira/ (LXX. Ps. cxlviii. 6). rou xXfA- 
<ravro; rri¥ a^u^aov, xa/ ^^payi^afitvou avriiv rfi foptpfi xai iv66^(ft 
Mfuari aurou' t\/\a^t!(f0u (Wisd. xiL 11), «ratfa ^ yrj &^h "jrpoadj'ro'j 
aurou, Sn fo^ip6f iirri, xai rig avrKrrfjtnrai avrfj (Wisd. xii. 12) ; xai 
^ofiiph rh ifLnnoih tig ')(jtTpag 0foD ^Mvro; (Heb. x. 31). 

The writer here then combines, as Clement does in § 27 
(vid. sup. p. Ill), LXX. Ps. cxlviii. 6 with Wisd. xii. 12. 
The first text is obviously used, and the tvkufiuffScif {ivkufiov- 
[Jiftpogy ver. 11) sufficiently shows the rtg avTKmjfftrai to be taken 
from Wisdom. Clement begins § 27 with ra6r)j o\)v 1% iKxiht 
TrpoffhihiaOaxroLV as ypuxjott ^fJbSv rS Tiffrc^ h roug iTayyOJuig. 
Comp. «arg%A/jM»gj' top otioKoyittv r^g ikxihog iucKtpij. vttrrog yap 
i'jrayyiiKoifLivog. Heb. x. 23. (Comp. Clem. Ep. ii. 11, vid. 
s%ip. p. 72.) Observe Clement's manipulation of the verse, and 
that ver. 31 is quoted in Theophilua. Comp. also the gyayyg- 
yjm TtffTig of DiogneU xi. {vid. tup, p. 114). With the i 
Kikevofv 'koyog of Diognet. xi. also compare the KiKsvau x.r.X. 
of Theophitus, The whole section in Theophilus is, indeed, in 
many respects parallel to Diognet. xi. The points, however, 
which the two writings have in common with one another, are 
more fully developed in Theophilus. 

*Yjx6iU¥01j the writer says, rS opu rS)¥ . . . TuripafV . . . xard 
rag axtxrrdKtKug Tupuhotmg, and the ancient customs of the 
churches, rdg ri(Ji*iug UKOVocg 0UTxaZ,6(Li6u. This is the xi(mg 
rSv axotnoKuv which enlightened the churches. If any dare 
to set aside any of the things — whether the form of the cross 
or the images and pictures — handed down to the Holy Church, 
according to the ancient customs of the fathers and godly 
kings, let them, if priests, be deposed and anathematized : u h\ 
litOvdZflvng xm \aiKoi 6/V/ rS ccurS avaSifLocri KaraKfintrOcciy 
Kcci Tfig 6u(tg KOivojvittg apopt%B(r6ai. Comp. with Diognet. xi. 
If we look a few lines higher up in the preceding section, we 
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find more details, and specially that the ivayyikiofv * Ttcrrig of 
Diognetus is developed into rsfju^ Kui trsfiufffjbtorfjri ixifffjg rS 
TV'jrGf rov Z^ofOToioS (rravpovj ku) rStv diokixrojv 'EuayyeX/wy 
xaroWTa^OjM^g^a. It is, of course, the connection of Theophilits 
with Clement, which has just been observed, which gives im- 
portance to the parallel now pointed out. 

The parallel, or rather the contrast between Theophilua and 
Clement is much stronger. The o riig xapaioffiatg Kumv of 
§ 7 {vid. sup. p. 108) is mightily developed. The to rifLto^ 
oifLUf on which faith should gaze, has become rag rifi,iug 
sUovdg. The teachings of the past are no longer to be studied 
for lessons of repentance, but for precepts of image-worship. 
It is no longer the aTJ^orptog rov Qsog (§ 7) who is saved, 
although he is such, but the aTJ^orptog r^g XptffrtavtK^g Tpoc- 
fjyopiog who is condemned, because he rejects the images* 
There is no mention here made rai¥ hhoyfjuunff/juivafvy by God, 
which shall not pass away (as in § 27) ; but raiv Tap' ^fMv (obs.) 
iiioyfLKTiff/Jifimv dio^jrvivtrrofv 'koyofV (concerning the "cultus" 
of images) not to be transgressed without pains and penalties. 

It was, observe, the coincidence between Theophihis and 
Clement in the use of Holy Scripture, which led us to examine 
Clement's context. 

So far we have simply compared those portions of Clement's 
Ep. i. which were in our hands with the close of Theophilus^ 
If we look elsewhere in Clement, we shall find irresistible 
evidence as to the general correctness of the line we are taking. 
We use, observe, the same page of Theophilus. 

In § 40 Clement contends that " all things " should be done 
"decently and in order." He says that, as men who have 
peered into the depths of the divine knowledge (comp. the 
Study of Antiquity), we ought to do whatever the Master 
iKekiUffSv (comp. KiKivffn x.r.X.), not when and where we please, 
aXX' iptfffLevotg (comp. opiZflfLtv) Koapolg. If we do, all will be 
well : To7g yap yofjuifji^oig rov hcTTroTOv itKo\ov6ovvrig ov 8/ajU»ap- 
Tuvovtrtv, For to the high priest, and priests and Levites, to 
each is given his own office and ministry. But o XocsKog 
avfipcjTog rolg KatKoTg Tpoffrdyfiocfftv hihirai. Comp. the iTOfJUivoi 

' This is more pointedly expressed in § 2 (which is a summary of §§ 30, 31) : 
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rSi opof x.r.X., and the Xa/'xo/, who are condemned to the same 
anathema as the priests (vid. sup, p. 117). One is apt to think 
that a lajman, or laymen, who rebelled against priestly assump- 
tion had some hand in the composition of Clement's Ep, i. 

In § 41 the subject of § 40 is followed up. The sentence 
fJi*9J Tapg«j3a/W roV iptfffJbiuoy r^g Xetrovpyio^ ccvrov kccvovu^ 
might be supposed (perhaps it was so intended) to be the 
parent of many more of like character in later times. This 
section ends with oi ovv Tupd to fcufiiJKOv rijg (iouXfjcrsafg ccvrov 
(obs.) ^oiovvrkg rt davarov to 'X'poffnfjuoy sxovffiv' oparg, aisKpot^ 
o(Tu "^Xsiovog KUTTj^iaffirji^iv yviffiug^ roffovr&f fLoihXov v^OKBifJUs6oc 
Kipivv&f. Comp. 'x'otru fJuSiTJ^ov x^ipovog a^taf6fj(T6TUi TifJbofpiag, 6 
TOP XpiffTOv ')(/x,poLKT^pot, (taking the place of " the blood of the 
covenant" of Hebrews, and of " the will of God'' of Clement) 
rov Kui Tov aruvpov aytuGuvrog aOircuv, ^ axocvccmfiivog ; atg 
rsketog aTOffrdrtjg, koci uKKorptog rrjg XpttrrtuviK^g Tpocrjjyopiagy 
hor/fig Kul VTobiKog iffroct oclafvtov KocraKptffScjg. This is a plain 
parody of Heb. x. 28, 29. It is no less plain that Clement is 
using the same chapter, but more guardedly. In ver. 25 we 
find Kui TOffovT&f fjuoiKkov off&f; in ver. 36 JVa to fisKTjfLa tov 
Qsov 'JTOifjcraifTig (or w. 7, 9) ; in ver. 8 or/ Ovfftay . . . xui 
TBpi afj^apTiug . • . alr/vgj kutu tov voybov xpoffpipovTat (comp. 
ov TUPTwxflv TTpoffpipoyrut 0v<Tiui iviiXext^^f^ov ^ ev^^Sv ^ Tspi 
ufJbapTiag in same §41); in ver. 2 8/a to (LfjiefLtap r/fiv m 
(Tvmifjffiv dfJUupTiciy Tovg Xurpivovrag (comp. iv'x/x.pKfTiiroi (" the 
allusion here is plainly to the public services of the church." 
Lightfoot) @i^ Iv kyoLta^ (Twetififfn t5Tap%A;)'). 

In § 42 Clement says that the apostles fjusToi Thjpopopiug 
^arnvfJi^UTog dyiov h^^Sov (obs.). Comp. ^poaipxifLidoi, (obs.) 
. . .iv 'jrTjjpopopia TiffTSOfgf ippocvTSfffJbmt Tug Kaphiug axo trvvst- 
hfiffeejg Tovfjpoig. Heb. x. 22. Comp. further with the last 
words of Clement from § 41. In Theophilus we have crpoV 8i 
'scipiGtroTipoLv '^'hjpopopiav . . . T^g Titmag. 

In § 43 Clement tells the story of " Aaron's rod that 
budded," and has t5 hho^of ovofiurty and after two lines xui 
Xa(3a)j' avToig {poi(iiovg) lhr,(Tiv, kol) yppdyiffSP; and after two 
lines Koci xKeiffug r^u (tktjvtjv lafpdyiffev rdg xKeJiag. Comp. the 
TOV xXuffOiVTog T^v d(iv<TfT0Vj Ku) (T(ppayt(Toc[Jjiuov avrriv t^ ^0j3gp5 
Koi hio^of ovofjjOCTi ccvrov, quoted above (p. 117), from the close 
of Theophilus. Our readers should turn back to the whole 
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{mssage, and observe once more the coincidences between it and 
§ 27. The close connection between Clement's Ep, i. and 
Theophilus cannot be denied. 

The writer of Theaphilua, however, used the Oratio 
ManaasUy found in AposU Const, ii. 22. Comp. o zkuaag r^v 

ffov. It seems hardly less plain that Clement was indebted to 
the same source. On ihfjcnv k rX (see the words just given 
from Clement), Lightfoot remarks : " This incident, with the 
following, icppdyiffiv rag xkuhag eiffuvTafgy is not given in the 
Biblical narrative" (Num. xvii.). It happens, however, to be 
said in the AposL ConaU^ a few lines above the words just 
given, xal xarikoi^ovro rov Mavu(r(T^¥ h huryiioig kcu ihitfccv 
avro¥ %¥ Tthong %a}uea7i; xal z.r.X» A great many suspicious 
circumstances connected with Clement's § 43 have been 
pointed out on p. 56 sq. ; and when to those circumstances 
is added the close connection just pointed out between §§ 27, 
40, 41, 42, 43 and Theophilusy in the very place where the 
Oratio Manasns is used, the conclusion seems necessarily to 
follow that Clement used the Oratio, and that his § 43 is mere 
jesting. From what was shown on p. 118 with reference to 
§ 40, we shall naturally infer that it was ** the keys," ' of which 
S. Peter was the bearer (as Cyril says), that the writer of 
Clement's epistle mocked at as the emblems of an authority 
against which he rebelled. 

There are some further indications of Clement's use of the 
Orat. Manass. It has craw rS zofffiof . . . xat r^ t}Jj6h riv 
oUripfJifSv ffov iiptffug fiirdvoiuy dfJuapra/koTg ug (TOfrripidv . . . kuI 
ovxirt ii(M a^tog avBviffut zoct !h7v to vyi/og rov ovpuvov olxo tX^- 
6ovg rSv oc^KtSv fji^ov, xaraKocfLTTO/Jitevog . . . xai vvv xkivoj yow 
Kuphtag (Lov. Compare with § 7, quoted on p. 108; and, further, 
with ocTiViff6iffL6y ug rd vyprj rSv ovpavSv, followed immediately 
by 01 o<p6ockf^oi r^g Kuphiagy § 36 ; and with . . . ug ybird^otOLV' 
xdfJbypuvTig rd yovara r^g xufiiag vfjboiv, § 57. Observe the 
xuraxafLTTOfLivog of the Orat. Manasa. In § 19 drBiffffaffLiv is 
followed immediately by iiaffLiP^ and ro7g ofJUfLUffiv rrjg '^vy/jg. 

^ We have, of course, a reference to the ** keys " in Theophilus^ but not in the 

hands of S. Peter : rit ihat^if %») ifi»ii\tnt )«y/tcrw rkt mX%7s »«ri;^«»rif r^imZra 

v9^§yfi^§fA%K The writer has quoted, as Cyril does in Cat. vi. 15, S. Matt, 
xviii. 19. See further on in this section. 
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In § 16 Clement has ruxiivo^povovvrafv yap i(m¥ 6 Xptarog. 
Com p. the Qiog rSv (LtravoovvrafV of Oral. Manasa. 

If we look back and observe the resemblances in Theophilus 
to Clement's Ep. i., which have been pointed out, and also the 
marked differences between the two writings at those points 
where they most resemble one another, it would seem that the 
theory which we ventured to propound on p. 116 has found 
some support. It will be said, however, Where is the %ap/jt 

In Theoph. vii. p. 632, the writer says that time would fail 
(ixKitypst) him if he endeavoured to tell all (the decrees on 
image-worship) that had been laid down by the xpo^firSv xai 
axoffroKofV xat TuripofV kou hhuffKokuv . • . ovhh yap >JXj7^s 
rovg xpevfjuaropopovg^ kui dioxrag uxoffroKovg. ocKK* acrgp to 
TlnviJita TO aytov ikuhjaiv (comp. here with the beginning of 
§ 8, vid. sup. p. 108), iv vo/Jbc^ xut xpo^ijratg koI ibayyOJoig, 
raura xai iS/5a|av, raSroc xai xapihofxav ravra kui ixofffifjffocv 
r^v ayiuif 'ExxX^av uxo xspdrofv rijg oizovfJUSVTjg k.t.'K. These 
last words are found in LXX. Ps. xviii. 4, a psalm which has 
ever been associated with the apostles. Clement's junction of 
the decrees of God (obs.) to ovhh XihjfiBv in § 27 {vid. sup. p. Ill), 
followed by LXX. Ps. xviii. 1-3, has thus a parallel in Thea- 
philus. Now, observe, in this passage thus in contact with 
Clement are found the " law," the " prophets," the " gospels," 
the ** church," just as they stand in DiogneU xi. There are, 
also, the " traditions of the apostles," the " preaching of the 
apostles," and also hiatTKoiXog. Earlier, in Diognet. xi., we have 
hihuffKOLKog^ ra xapuioOivray iid axoffroXofV xripuyfiiig. In the 
beginning of Diognet. xii. the writer speaks of those who become 
^'a paradise of delight:" xapxoig KiKOfff^rji^ivoi. Comp. the 
iKOtri^rjffocy r^v aytav ^YjcKhjfftuv of Theophilus. These* coin- 
cidences are surely noteworthy. 

A little above in TheopJi. vi., p. 632, the writer has xpotf- 
^vyov yiyovora t^ r^g @io(JunTopog trsxr^ iixovt. Comp. rovg 
xpoffxspevyoTocg rolg oiKTtpfJboTg uvrov. Ep. i. 20. Clement 

* These epithets make the transfer of the language from God to the apostles 
more pointed, for they may be thought to be an attempt to explain and justify 
the transfer. 

' The way in which they have been found should be carefully observed. 
While remarking the coincidences between Theophilus and Clement, we remark 
also those between Theophilus and Diognetua. This is the second instance of 
this doable connection {vid. sup. p. 117). 
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follows this, as in Theophilua^ after a few lines, by ovhh 
Xi}jj6sv, applied as before to God. Higher up in § 20, Clement 
has (jurjis oKkotovtrdi r$ rSv hsioyfjuursfffjuivofv vx avrov (obs.). 
Compare with the foregoing, and note the change from the 
mercies of God to the image of the Virgin. 

In the preceding section {Theoph. v., p. 632) the writer tells 
the well-known story of King Abgarus. He proceeds : — 

o'Ttp sxfiaysibv fii^f' ^^^ ffrifLipov fj XafJk^pOTaTri xal fLtyoKiiiyufLOi 
(obs.) T(fiv *£3sff(r9jya)v ir6\ii ucirip ^xfirrrpoy ^affiXixhv xariyputfa, a-jyt? 
xai xofi/rd^ii' tfrifitTa h hi rift Xaiji dtixvyoyrog, rou raurriv aurri ri)y 
X^^piv 7Papa(r^ofii¥ou Xpiarou x.r.X. 

Comp. elements § 16: ravftvofpovovvruv yap itfrty 6 Xptffrog, oux 
irraipofAivuv M rh To/jav/ov aOrou* rh cxr^irTpov Tv\q /isyaXuffuvris roD 
0£ou, Kupioi 'l. X., ovx TiX^kV iv x6/JL^(ft aXa^ovf/a; ovdi iTtpri^aystag, 
xa/Tip dwdfisvoi' aXXa racrs/vofpovcDy, xaduti rh Tvivfia rh ayiov 'srtpi 
auroS iXdXriffi' <t>r,<fi ydp Kvpn x.r.X. Isa. liii. 

Observe the transfer to the likeness of the Lord, and mark 
the ^ap/y of Theophilus. Comp. also the &xip to xviv(jim to 
uyiov sKdTjjffiv in a passage from TheophiluSy given above, and 
from the same page as that in which the present passage 
stands. 

In the preceding section (§ 4), the writer says that S. Luke 
carved out and painted a likeness of the Virgin Mary while 
she was still alive, and that when this was shown to her she 
said : ^ ^ap/j fjuov (LiT* uuTfjg 'iaTcct. Here, then, we find the 
%ap/^ of Clement and Diognetus taken up in a sufficiently 
pointed way. A little above, in the preceding section (§ 3), 
we remark 6 xdvTa Ik toD (l^ SvTog ilg to shut xapocyuyafVy 
6 Tag . . . hwdfLitg tS Xoyof avaTfiadiuvog, Comp. with § 27 
given on p. 111. Lightfoot quotes Philo^ ii. p. 367 ra yap 
fijTi ovTu ixoKiGiv ilg TO ehaty and Clem. Horn. iii. 32 tS to, /jutj 
opTa eig to shut (TuffTTjacci^iPAi. Compare. 

The words just quoted from Clement's § 16 are veiy re- 
markable. The wonder is that they never became " household 
words" in the church. Jerome quotes them on Isa. Hi. 13, p. 
612, or seems to do so, but even this does not appear to have 
directed attention to them. In illustration of them, Lightfoot 
refers to Phil. ii. 6 sq. and LXX. Ps. xliv. 6 6 poi(ihog ivOv- 
TfjTog fi putlog TTJg ^uaiXstag trov. The first of these passages 
is partly cited by Jerome in his context, as also by Eusebius 
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(on the same verse), whose Commentary on Isaiah Jerome every- 
where uses in his own exposition. LXX. Ps. xliv. 6 is not 
quoted by either of them, but Jerome does cite verse 4, and, 
in explaining it, makes use of Eusebius* comments thereupon, 
to which we shall have occasion presently to refer. Both 
Eusebius and Jerome, moreover, explain the "dry ground," 
or rather Aquila's axo yrjg a^drov of Isa. Hi. 2 of the Virgin, 
and they both quote Isa. xi. 1 kui i^ikevffsrus pdi^iog he rijg 
piZ^yjg 'hffffutf Kui av6og be rov pi%^; auoc^fjffBTUh 

It will be profitable to turn to some commentaries on Isa. 
xi. 1. 

The last sentence of Eusebius' comment on LXX. Ps. xliii. 
contains two quotations. One of these is LXX. Ps. xxxvi. 
35 siioy TOP ao'gjS? tfrspv^^ovfievov kou IxaipofLivov «.r.X. Comp. 
the STUipoi/jipa/y of the opening words of § 16, given above. 
The writer of Clement's epistle himself^ gives the verse in 
§ 14. Eusebius might have given the hint. On Isa. xi. 1 
Eusebius has Jjr/j pajSSof (Christ), Tuvrag rovg V'^riKovg 
ffvvrpsyi/ocffocy ruxuviffu. Comp. with § 16. 

Jerome on Isa. xi. 1 writes thus: — 

"Virgam et florem de radice Jesse, ipsum Dominum Judaei 
interpretantur ; quod scilicet in virga regnantis potentia, in flore 
pulchritude monstretur. Nos autem virgam de radice Jesse sanctam 
Mariam Virginem intelligamus, quse nullum habuit sibi fruticem 
cobaerentem ; . . . et florem Dominum Salvatorem, qui dicit in 
Cantico Canticorum. — Ego flos campi (o-f^/ou) et lilium convallium 
{Cant. iL 1)." 

^ Clement adds the following verse : ««i rapnXhf »») ti»u «»» if, ««} iltZ^m^m 

riv r9T99 avvZ ttal 0vx luff. The LXX. has »«< V^nrnvm mbrlf ua) tux (v^*^*l 

• rmf «vr«v. Eusebias throws no light upon the variation. Didymus, 
however, in his Expos, in Ps., supplies a possible explanation. He does not 
quote the verse, but has vaftXiiiv, ^nd, rp littftif lirl r«> fctXA.«yr« ^/«v, 9tf»J' 
tZfct (obs.) T9t eifi^n, it Cn-r^rci (obs.) rit rmf. This suggests that Clement's 
is a mere " fancy " reading. The greatest pains seems to be taken in his epistles 
to find curious readings. When they could not be found, they could, of course, 
be made. Clement's quotation here is one of six, which, *' without hinting that 
he is quoting from a previous writer, Clement of Alexandria, Strom, iv. 6 (p. 
677), strings together ... He ends this string of quotations with the very 
words of the Roman Clement, Tttm-uu^ffutrtt ykf ...«■• ir$ifA*i»t airtv (§ 16), 
without any indication that he is citing from another " (Lightfoot). One of 
these quotations has a "remarkable omission." This peculiarity is found also 
in our Clement. The Alexandrian gives the LXX. version of Ps. xxxvi. 36. 
Our Clement prefers his own peculiar version. 
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On this we remark that the j^^og, or (rx^rrpo^ is applied 
toith the Jews by Clement in § 16 to our Lord, in Theophilua 
(as above) to our Lord's likeness. The writer of Theophilwsy 
however, uses ffK^rrpov ficuriktKov again (in § 30), and then 
applies the expression to the likeness of the Virgin Mary and 
the infant Saviour : rov ^apoutr^pa rijg • . • Map/o^, kou toS i^ 
avrijg (rapzMdivrog zai PfiTidauvrog Q^ov Aoyovy dg xavx/jfjitu 
Titmcifg Koti ffripu»o¥ (Isa. Ixii. 3) xuKkovg, zai (fzitTrpov ^atri- 
Ktxov x.T.K. With i^ uvr^g, comp. iz r^g ^i%flg of Isa. xi. 1. 
For zaKkovg^ see Isa. liii. 2. Both Jerome and Eusebius take 
special note of the word, — the one in his comment on Isaiah, 
the other in his comment on the psalm, — as we shall see pre- 
sently {vid. infr. p, 126). ^fixid%fi¥ is not a common word, 
and must have been chosen advisedly. Comp. the ig tcuHop 
(or ig 6rjk(iZflf¥ of Theodotion) in Isa. liii. 2. It happens 
that Clement in C reads Tiiiov. Comp. the Tihiov of Cant* 
ii. 1, quoted by Jerome in Isa. xi. 1. 

Basil's Commentary on the first sixteen chapters of Isaiah is 
incomplete, in that we have only an Enai*ratio in aliquot loca 
xi. et xii. capitis leaice. He begins with ver. 10, but thereon he 
explains ver. 1 of Christ, and says : or/ ^ iv ^pocr)(ju t^¥ xapi> 
7rapour)(fi(Jbivog rijg huvSpofTficncifg, rtc/fidy zai olovii xapo6iZfj¥ 
TOtsTroci TJjv iTiifjfJbiocv. Comp. the r^v ^apiv xapcurxftfiivov 
XpKTTOv of Theophitus, and mark the transfer of %ap/*' from 

^ Three lines below i* fif»x*h ^^ ^^^ **'X* P^^*t A«^t4* 0^)^, Ai(u iTv«m, «xx« 
»aTii aXnfuetf (^* Ua M88. omnes, Bditif •IxU P*^*t )«^«f '^^^ ^'Iv* ^^ emen- 
dcUtf" note at foot). Comp. is ^f»x^^ ^*yv ^^pt^-tfii**, ^p»t iXnfu^f fU9 tihvai' 
WT% a«'«/3Xi>^«vT«f, \w\ )«|ti )i, »«) r^ veifa rUt «'«XX*>v iwKtf^ ««-«vr« tiVor*; mti, 

it9»UinT»s murit yui^ift. Peregrin, 42. Farther on Basil has itwXmvcmt . . . 
aUfmvi/Atft (obs.) rns tiftfyteitif rou 8i«Vy x«v;^ifriT«< iw* «vrfi *mi ^ffn*. *l)«v • 
Btif ft»y, 2$fT^f fttVf ir%vtiitf 1^0ftmt W* «vr«y, *mi ait ^afininffuu^ )i«T4 li )«(« /Mir 
»«< h Mfttfig /M0V Kufitf* Tttvra tum l/«i/riv (obs.) «< w»t«!ifTtt (obs.) r^v iXtn^rvvnv 
tftwffht tH* ktifttv/f^ 9v\i 01 %i\ttf VLf* ilXXifXwf X«^«Myrif, %at) r«v )«^«9 rk* 

(obs.) Mil 7iv*^i/« (obs.) Mttihlot, The coincidences here cannot be accidental. 

Further on Basil (p. 578) has B««ri «vv afr) r«v, Uii fu»pk ^rifi ei«? f^viTrt, 
tXXk /Miy«Xti r^ %m9§if rk wtfii «vr«v iyvafvyrif, «tlrw /i«X«yirri, Mrrs mi) r«7f 
fMMHfk* »Zft rnt ffttrnfiett )v»ii^?»«i l^cxAfrriv (obs.) ^jUatv t«v X«y09. Comp. •v^mt 
\u nftMt ^fonlf wif) *Iifr«v XpitreVf m frifi ei«v, j^f «'i/i »ftT»Z l^itrif u») nnfZf* urn} 
9V )i7 tifAMf iMXfk Pfutt wtfi rnt fttrnfms h/^Zf' iv r^ yk^ ^^uTf n/Mtf fuufk ^tfik 
»vr$Vf fiu»fk »m,i iXvi^A^iv X«i^irv* »«< ol kHovttm (obs.) ».r.x., Clem. ii. 1. We 
found just now a coincidence in TheophUu* for the same section, and coinci- 
dences between Peregrin, 19 and the same section will be pointed out hereafter. 
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the incarnation of Christ to His likeness. *¥syuv6pannijffig is 
twice used in TheophiluB in the near neighbourhood. 

LXX. Ps. xliv. 6, to which Lightfoot refers, is a very 
obvious parallel to Clement's words in § 16, more obvious in 
the Hexapla than in the LXX., for Aquila has ffx^rrpov 
iv6vrijTog ffKfjrrpoy r^g (icunXuag aov. If we turn to Eusebins* 
comment on that verse, we find that he quotes it, and adds 
oviiv yap iv avrS (TkoKiov ovil (rrpayyaksciiig. This is said in 
Prov. viii. 8 of Wisdom's words. The sentence, however, 
which is here, observe, tacked on by Eusebius to " the sceptre 
of the kingdom," is in Theoph. ii. (which is a summary of the 
two concluding sections) applied to the church : ovhh yap u 
TTji Ka6oKiK^ ^Yjcxkfjfficc (TKoX. x.r.X. The change here made is 
as pointed as it can possibly be. The writer proceeds : sraira 
yap iviiia roJg voovfftj xui hpda rolg ivpiaxovtrt ymtriv oXfj yap 
kuTJj x.t.X. Prov. viii. 9, however, runs : cravra banrsa rolg 
(Tvviovffh x,ai 6p6d rotg ivpitfKWffi yvSitnv. Nothing can well be 
plainer than that ivdua is taken from the BvfivTTjrog of the 
psalm, or rather of Eusebius' comment on the psalm. The 
aurS of Eusebius is the rov ' AyaT^yrov rov &iov, to whom the 
epithet KuXog is applied. NofjffBtg is in the same place. It is 
quite impossible that these coincidences, thus grouped around 
the **rod" or '* sceptre," can have accidentally arisen. 

We must return to Eusebius' comments on LXX. Ps. Ixiv., 
which are full of interest to any one who desires to unravel 
the mysteries of the writings which we are examining. 

In § 28, a few lines after the passage in § 27 which is in 
such close contact with TheophiluSy Clement has "Keysi yap ttov 
TO ypa^uov. The last word (which commonly means " a pen ") 
has excited much attention, and the editors have pointed, in 
explanation of it, to the threefold division of the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures into " the law," " the prophets," and ay/oypaf a 
or ypa(p{ia. They do not, however, give any example of the 
use of the singular ypa^uov in this sense. Thus Suicer, in his 
Thesauru8y discusses not ypapetov, but ypafela. He did not 
believe in the authenticity of the epistles bearing Clement's 
name, and therefore does not cite the passage before us. 

Eusebius discusses the words from LXX. Ps. xliv. 1 ^ 
yXSffffd fJifOv KaXafJbog ypafJUfLariofg o^vypdpov. He points out 
that Symmachus read ypafuov instead of KaKuf^og- He gives 
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what we may call his theory of inspiration. The pen is the 
tongue of the prophets. There is the Holy Spirit, there is the 
prophet, Kai rpirov rtiv y7Ju(T(rcc¥ rriv ^Tpo^ijTtKfiv, J) xaXdi^ov zai 
ypa(piiov xitpav imlyfVj Spyuvov Tvyx'^vovcru rov YfiM(iAvov avr% 
ayiov Unvi^arag. The word ypocp67o¥ is thus equivalent to 
the common 6 xpopfjriKog Koyogy and which Clement has in 
Ep. ii. 11. That we have here the true history of Clement's 
use of the word seems probable from some further considera- 
tions. 

Eusebius goes on to show that the words ipuhg xaXku ^apa 
TBvg viovg rSv avipdtTuv which follow, are necessarily con- 
nected in the LXX. with ^ yXSffffd fLOv z.r.K. In the Hebrew, 
however, and in the other versions, there is, he says, no such 
connection, the words " the tongue, etc." forming an intro- 
duction to an ode to the Beloved. On His beauty Eusebius 
dilates, combining the various versions in one sentence : dpuhg 
Si KuKKUy KuKog si, fj ztiKkBi hcocKkiuOfjgj ij kAKKu upouatdrig, Sf 
^AyocTrTjrij xapd rovg viovg rm dvOpincuv. He was one of the 
sons of men, and numbered witli rolg ixl yrjg ToKtT6v<ra(Jbi¥oigy 
but there was no beauty to be compared to His. In TJieo- 
philiiSj in the first ffKrJTTpov ^atrihKOV passage (obs.), our Lord is 
said to have been ixl yrjg In xdhrevofLivog. Eusebius goes on 
to show that the xuKkog was not of the body, but to rijg ccpsr^gy 
and that the psalm is not contradicted by the words of Isa. 
liii. 2 xui liofLBv avroPy xai ovk {i'/jiv {ihog ovhl KoKKog* aXXa 
TO iiiog ocvTOv arifLOPj iKkstxov xupd rovg viovg tZv dvOpojxm, 
The LXX. reads uhofJbtVy and inserts koci before IxKiixoy. 
Here, then, Eusebius is enlarging upon the zdXKog of the 
Lord, and showing that in this particular verse of Isa. Hii. 
there is no contradiction with the psalm. Verse 6 of the 
psalm is the verse to which Lightfoot refers in illustration of 
the words in § 16, with which Clement introduces Isa. liii. 
Exactly at this point we have shown a coincidence with 
Theophilusy which applies the words of Clement in § 16 to the 
likeness of our Lord. In Theoph,\\u a very elaborate descrip- 
tion is given of our Lord's person. Epithet is piled upon 
epithet, and phrase upon phrase. Among these we observe 
(ftTOXPOVv ref Sihi (obs.) xocrd ttij fJUfjrpSocu (obs.) if/,(pdveiay 
(jbocKpoidxrvKov . . . Kui rd xapaxXTjffta r^g dpsrijg (comp. with 
Eusebius) k.t.K. We turn then, now, to Clement's version of 
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Isa. liii. 2 Koci iliiofLBV avTOV^ kou ovk Cit/^v Cihoq ovSi K6CKkoq^ 
oKkd TO ilhog avrov urifJijOpy IkXutov xapa ro slhog rSiv aydfcj- 
T&fv. Mark the change here of rovg viovg (obs. the xapa rovg 
viovg tZv avifixoity of the psalm) into ro uiog. Comp. with 
Theophilusy and note the contrast between fLtirpajav and 
ay^pofTcuu. Observe also that Clement omits kocs before 
vckilTOVy as Eusebius does. It must be observed that zihog is 
the reading of both of the Greek MSS. (A. C.) of Clement's 
epistle, but it is a reading which cannot be found elsewhere. 
Does it not seem as if it had been deliberately adopted ' in 
jest ? 

Eusebius, however, proceeds with ver. 2 ^^r/jj^^ ^ X^P^^ 
iu %g/Xg(r/ ffov 8/a rouro svXoyyjffi (n 6 Qgog sig rov utma. 
'MofVfffjg fJbh ovv slpB fjjsav rtvd x&piv* Km N^g TaXii^ gSpl rivd 
yjx^iy iviiTCioy rov Qsov' kus eKocffrog rSv itKaiofy xap/rof 
(jbiriffxfv. Wei hi rov ' Aywjrrjrov Tciffoc fj TrurpiKri ilg avrou 
bcevatSfj xap/^. Can it be that we have here the passage on 
%ap/^, which first of all excited the mirth of our writers? 
Comp. the 'jroivrag ovv rovg aya'jrfjrovg (obs. the 'AyuTTjrog of 
Eusebius) ccvrov fiovXofLevog fjueruvoiocg [^BTU(r)(f7uy of the close 
of § 8, quoted on p. 109, remembering the ro aJ/z^a . . . ix'XjvSh 
(comp. the llg^yA? ^ X^p/ff of the psalm) . . . (Jbiravoiug yjkpiv 
incTiviyKiVy and the oi KetTOvpyoi rrig %ap/ro^ which precede 
{vid. sup. p. 109). Clement goes on to bid us to become Uerai 
of His pity ; and Eusebius to say that those who have wept 
zat T^¥ iJto ro7^ ToXifLiotg hovXuap iavrZv VToypd-^avng (obs.), 
ivKaipc^g rov *AyaTJjr6v tKsrsvovffi . . . iyJilu . > . dg uv , . , rfjv 
v^ uvrolg uixf^ocketftriav V'^s^uyuyoi. In § 16, after the 
quotation of Isa. liii., Clement has oparg, ayhpsg aya'Tfjroiy 

' Clement's version of Isa. liii. shows several other divergences from the 
LXX., all of which are capable of explanation. One of them, an interpolated 
«•«»», seems to be a jest no less than iT)«f . It is a jest founded on one meaning 
which Jerome gives to a •••»y, which is in the LXX. version. The proof of this 
would carry us into writings which do not now concern us. 

The explanation of another divergence from the LXX. is close at hand. 
Eusebius, in Isa. liii. 6, reads with the LXX. x«< Kvfieg «'«^t)*>»iy ayriv «•«?# 
ai^Mfrittit nfAit ; but in his comment thereon he has alrit y»f taurit m-ttfiVihco 

Clement accordingly reads v*-!^ rHiv «. i, Comp. the parallel passage in 

DiognH, X. alrit rif Th$§}> vlof aviiora Xir^t* ux\f n/iSf ». r.X. The Atri of the 

avTiXvrf«y of the N. T. and Eusebius is dropped, and uTtf is made very em- 
phatic by being repeated six times. 
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rig 6 vToypafitfifOg (obs.) 6 htho/itii'og fifMV si yap o xvpiog ovrug 
lTaTit¥opp6kfj(ri¥j ri xoifjtrciffJbiv ^[Ji^itg oi vto rov ^vyov rijg %apiroj 
aifrov h! uurov ikSotfrtg ; obs. and comp. the paradoxical ex- 
pression VTO rov ^vyo¥ r^ %ap/TOff. The history of this can 
be given, but it would lead us to writings with which we have 
no immediate concern. 

Other things in this psalm we must pass by, and turn to 
ver. 1 of LXX. Ps. Ixxiii., a psalm almost as interesting for 
our purposes as Ps. xliv* 

Clement's § 29 runs thus : — 

atpovng 'rphg avr6v, dLyairuvrtg rhv i^iritiTLfi xai tua^Xay^¥ov ^raripa fifioj¥ 
S; ixXoyfjs fAtpog iTO/i}tfiv laurp, Ovru ykp yiypantrai' "On hit/Mpil^iv 
x.r.X. Deut. xxxii. 8, 9 : xat iv triptft ri^fft Xiytr *ldov K-jptog Xa/uk- 
fidyu faurp l&^og ix futcov i6vu¥, uffTfp y.afi^dvii ay^pott^oi Tfi¥ dcrap^r,v 
avTou Tfii &\(fif xal i^sXfufffra/ (Isa. xi. 1) ix mZ iQvoMg ixtivou ayiot 
dytu¥, § 30 : Ayiov o5v /itph ifsrdp^ovng x.r.X. 

Eusebius, in his comment on LXX. Ps. Ixxiii. 1, describes 
God's dealings with "the sheep of His pasture," — His chastise- 
ments, and yet His long-suffering kindness. Thus he quotes 
S. Matt, xxiii. 37, 38 (** How often would I have gathered," 
etc.), and says that the " how often " points out the long- 
suffering of God. He then quotes ver. 2 of the psalm : fjt,^^ 
(rSriTt Tfjg trvvayooyrig (TOVy Hig ixTfjffu k'TC ap%?^ (obs.). This 
" synagogue " he describes as ;} Sg ro iiUipBToy TapiffTSffa r^g 
ixkoyijg ^ 'YjCKkTjfftu (comp.). He gives the reason why the 
first *' synagogue " was cast out, quoting LXX. Ps. xxi. 17-19. 
He then proceeds with ver. 2 of the psalm : IXurpofffcif pu^hov 
KkfipovofLiag (tov hvtrofxrjriKSg' 2i) yap, ^rjfflyy rocvrtjv iKvrpcjtru 
rriv avvccyuyriv Kara^ta/ffag avr^v (t^p "/jpTjfJifariffoci fjuspiia kuI 
pdfiiov KhjpovofJbioig ffov "On yap hefLsptZ^ev K.r.K*y Deut. xxxii. 
8, 9. Eusebius then says that Aquila for pd(ihov in the psalm 
read (TKriTTpov ; but Symmachus ffxiJTTpop xXTjpovxiug (Tov 
iihdffKOVTog TOV Xoyov Tuvrag (hh ccvOpa^TOvg shut rov 0goD, top 
hi a(pafptff[Jbiuov avTOv Kaov ciaxip jiaffsXtKOv ocvtov ffKfJTTpov 
yiyopevat* It cannot be denied that we have here before us 
amply sufficient hints for Clement's § 29. Now observe, 
Eusebius immediately continues the psalm : opog 2/ft)j' tovto, 
xccTi(TKfim(Tocg iv avToj, "Erapoi' Tag y^ipdg aov k-tX. Accord- 
ingly Clement has, as we see above, xilpug ai'povrg^, looking at 
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1 Tim. ii. 8, ixoctpovrocg otrioug %6ipa^, yet altering the first word 
into cupovreg, and offioug into iv otnoTfin Tfjg x/zi^x?^, and sub- 
stituting ayydg xa) af/tiavrovg xilpag from the familiar liturgical 
expression, being moved thereto by Deut. xxxii. 6 (Clement 
quotes w. 8, 9) ovk uvrog obrog sou Tar^p (Clement takes 
the word) ixTfioraro (ts kcu sto/Vs <ri kou ixKouri as. Comp. 
elements own &v6parov roug hpoug xou afioffjifOig x^pch 
ixKounvj § 33, or o x^pah axfidifTOig top AvSpajTOv xXdiffug, 
Theoph. iii. 

Eusebius goes on to quote Heb. xii. 22 xpotnXfiKvdccn ^im 
opu «.r.X. Accordingly Clement begins § 29 with Tpoaekfioffji^p. 
We came to this 73d Psalm, observe, simply because of the 
pajSSov Khjpovofdtiag in ver. 2. 

The coincidence with Theophilus in (rxij'XTpo^ fiot(TiKix6v of 
course sends us to that writing. In § 7, just below a passage 
quoted on p. 121, we remark rd axijxrpd Tjjg fiaatKuocg (Ps. 
xliv.), in the next line rijg fLsyuTjjg l^i^fig (Isa. xi. 1, liii. 2) 
ffTvXovg tSv ^YjcxhjffiSif • . • Kccrip^u^i^ and, after four lines, 
av6panroig • • • imyiai rd rSv dyim (kym iv6%6/p/(Taro. Here, in 
£usebius, we have crx^rrpov ^ourtkstag . . . xarsppo^av uurfjv 
(Zion) . . • imyiffiv ; and comp. Clement's ayiu dylojv in § 29, 
also oi (juiyiffToi xui iixuiorocroi ffrvkoi ihietrx6fi(Tocv^ § 5. One 
of these was S. Paul, whom Clement describes as xfjpv^ yivo- 
fjbsvog h 7t T^ avaroXj «.r.X. In Theoph. i. we find o fitiyug 
Ilat^^o^ xa) xfjpv^ rijg oixovf/tiiffjg xai hiiuffxukogf looking at 
1 Tim. ii. 7, where S. Paul speaks of himself as xfjpv^ and 
iiidaxukog ifivSv. This last expression is found in Diognet. xi. 

We shall now take our leave of Theophilus for the present. 
Our readers, we imagine, will be prepared to say that it was 
certainly not written by Christopher, the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, but by some later author, who was at considerable pains 
to transfer the language of the writings from which he borrow^ed 
from their own subjects to what we may call ** later theological 
developments." 

Of the coincidences with Clement we say nothing at present. 
Our readers can draw their own conclusions. 

(B.) We have been led very far away from the professed 
object of this section, and must now return to the examination 
of Clement's Greek in §§ 7, 8, quoted on p. 108 sq. 

(1.) We have pointed out on p. 109 sq. the use in § 7 of 

I 
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LXX. Ps. cxxxli., followed by the use of LXX. Ps. cxv. It 
happens that commentaries on these two psalms are found 
amongst the writings of Basil. They follow one another — and 
the coincidence is worth observing — for the commentaries on 
the intervening psalms are missing. They are ascribed to 
Basil, but the authorship is doubtful. The explanation of Ps. 
cxv., for example, includes nearly all now found in Didymus' 
Expositioy and in the same words. The question, of course, 
does not at all concern us. 

Basil's exposition of Ps. cxxxii. is very short. The eye falls 
at once upon rrig x^pirog oivatQiv i^ ovpavov Tapa rod ^ur^pog 
ixi Tfjy 'Fjcxhjffiav ixr)(fO(iAv7ig . . • Kcci ixiinyKi Xiyur Xafiv hag 
Tov cclSvog. 'iSot) 8^, ri KoCKoVj ri ri rtp^x-vovj a}X }j to xurotxuv 
oeiskpovg ix/ to auTO ; zaSdig zui hcTJjSfjTi. lEJg Kvpiogy fji^iu 
TiffTig, iv fidxTta/JitU' slg @Bog xoci Har^p. Comp. Clemenfs 
language in § 7 {vid. sup. p. 108). Obs. the Ixrinyx^. Cod. 
Alex, reads vxtinyxiy which seems to have a history of it« own 
into which we cannot now enter. Obs. also Clement's t^ "jruTpi 
uvTOv tS 0gS. This is the reading of C. The reading in A. 
is doubtful, but it was either tS &iS TUTpi, or tS QiS kou 
TOCTpl. Comp. further § 46 ^ ov%/ ha 06ov c^o/xsv zou hot 
l^piGTOVi KOU h Ylnvyi^oL Trig yp-piTog to ix^dh i^ ^fji^ xou 
fjblo^ xTJjaig h XpiaTSy where Clement is using (in his own 
peculiar fashion) £ph. iv. 4 sq., as Basil does. Comp. again 
with Basil and with Heb. x. 29 to TPSvf^a Tjjg %dpiTog, also 
vid. sup. p. 127. 

In Basil we remark also h6a fi ffuviksvaig tSv srawa;^o^6v 
aizkpSp iyiyviTOy with TonlTUi in the next line but one. In 
Eusebius' verv brief comment on the same verse, we find 
ofjbovoiu hi Ku) sipfjifT] x.T.K. Comp. tu ts iK&yjaTa tZv Zpttm 
Tag <TVHXtv(T6ig uvtSp Iv ofLOvoioL xui upfjPT} TOiOVPTcuy Ep, i. 20. 

We turn now to Basil's exposition of LXX. Ps. cxv. We 
shall onlv notice one coincidence. 

Verse 15 is used by Clement. On verse 16 Basil has vlog 
yap ^ifJbi Ttjg xa^hiaxng (tov (on p. 110 special attention is called 
to these words as a connecting link between Wisd. ix. 5 and 
the psalm), fiv vfiTiaZfivtrav {vid, sup. p. 124) xa) xofiti^ *x:ou6a, 
Tupayayuv 6 Ix^pog, xai aTOffTTiaag T^g aijg hovk^lag, hov^jjif T^g 
afjbapTiag iroirjcTSv. cOX ixidTpipoj xai ixapaTpex^f ^P^» ^^*' ^ 
ap;^?^- AeffTOTT^Vy xai iTiytvajaxaf Tfjv apyjxiav hovkgiav. We 
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have already referred several times to Clement's § 19. Comp. 
now iTava8pajM»a;jM»6v It/ top g? ap%?j TupuhiofABvov fiiMV rijg 
Uffivfjg (TKtyjrov. In the preceding sentence (for which vtrf. 
sup. p. 23) is TUTSivo^povovv. Comp. fnrther, It) roffovro^ hi 
nraxihoifro (obs.) to oixsnxov (obs.), oiarB xoci sfiovKevoruvro 
Iti Tovg xvpioug (obs.) iTumipccf^sTv x.t.X., Phot. BibL 244, p. 
390 (excerpts from Diodorus). These excerpts have already 
been referred to several times. 'ETa*'arpg%6iV is a word not 
at all in common use. 

(2.) From Basil we turn to S. Chrysostom In cap. xii. Matth. 
Horn, xliv. Having quoted ver. 41 (" The men of Nineveh 
shall rise in judgment," etc.), he supposes our Lord to contrast 
Himself with Jonah. He has xa) 6 fJbh xaraarpop^v ixfipv^iPj 
iya x.T.\.y and after three lines lyei yap ccurog 6 isffTOTfjg xui 
tSu TUPTetfy xvpiog liXioPy and after seven lines xexi 6 [Jbh ^mg 
ng 5v xal aKkorpiog, and after one line akXa xoci snpov srpoff- 
Ti6fiffi TupdisiyfJifOc Xgya/v. Comp. the xarottTrpopfju ex^pv^iVy 
aKkoTpiOi roS Qeov ovrig^ xcc) aurog il o htTTOTfjg rSv axdurcjVj 
Tpo(m6Big of Clement {vtd. sup. p. 108). 

(3.) The expression uyu6^ ymfJbTj, which Clement (vid. sup. 
p. 108) uses, is one with which we happen to be very familiar. 
It is found in the following Greek fragment of Iren. HcRr. iv. 
37, preserved in the Sacr. Par. of John of Damascus : /3/a QeS 
ov TpScrsoTiVj ayaSfj hi yviyi^Ti Tuyrori crufJbTupstmv ocvrif. The 
Greek may not be that of Irenseus, but of a late ' translator 
from the Latin, which alone has come down to us entire. The 
old version of Irenaeus' sentence is " Vis enim a Deo nan Jit, 
sed bona sententia adest illi semper.^* 

The first clause of the sentence as it stands in the Sacr. Par. 
is used in Diognet. vii. 4 (see below). A second but longer 
fragment of the Greek of chap. 37 is also preserved in the 
Sacr. Par. This also contains a coincidence with Diognetus. 
Comp. Irenaeus' (j^ocprvpiocg rijg Ixkoyrig with /jbuprvptov 
Ixkoy^g^ Diognet. iv. 3. Immediately afterwards Irenseus says 
that the prophets exhort men to do what is right, adding xui 
yvoff/ffig hsofLipofv ayu6^gy 5)v 6 ocyaSog Qeog xccpicrxjt yivanrxBtv 
iioi tSv *^po^r,rS)V (obs.). It cannot be denied that this is an 
apt illustration of Clement's use of dyu^TJ ymfi^ri. Another 
exceedingly short fragment of chap. 37 is preserved. The last 
^ This question will be conndered at the close of this section. 
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words are oKKd (hti (iiocZ,o[Ji*ivov. Comp. the ov fitaZflfJitByog of 
Diognet vii. 4 (below). Only one other very small fragment of 
the Greek of this rather long chapter remains. The singular 
fact that those portions of Irenseus' Greek should have been 
preserved which contain the coincidences is to be observed. 
We shall now give the passage from Diognetus to which we 
have referred : 

(2) . . . roZrov vphQ avrovi dcrf tfrsiXsv ; (3) apd yiy ug av^putTuv 
av rig XoyteatrOy M rvpawsdt xa/ ^6,3(ft xai xaravXfj^it ; (4) ou fih 
cZv' &\X^ iv tTittxticfy 'xpatrr^Ti, ug ^atftXtug 'ti/ituv vthv ^atftXia 
i^t(L-^t\f, ug Qfhv t'Ttfi0'^S¥, ug 'xphg av6p(L^ovg tTt/i-^tv, ug foj^U¥ svffi'y^/tVf 
ug Tt!$ut, ov 0taJ^6/M9og. j3/a yap ou vp66f<m rp &tfj\ (5) tvn/i'^^/tv 
itg xaXo/y, ou htMm' ixtiJL'^iy itg aya*jrm, ou xpivw. mfi-^ts yap aurhv 
Kpivovra' xai rig aurou rr,v vapoMciay i'ToCTTiOirat, 

This passage is the one to which reference was made on p. 
110. We were then examining Wisd. xii., and the use which 
appeared to be made of that chapter in Clement's § 61. We 
tl)en remarked that Clement used iv TpavTfiTh while h iTiBi- 
/Bg/a was in Wisd. xii. 17. The two words go naturally 
together, and so here in DiogneU vii. we have h iTiuxeitty 
TpuurrjTi. The writer of Diognetus in his interrogator}' icri 
TvpuvPiih followed by fiounKBvgy draws a plain distinction be- 
tween ^acTiKBvg and rvpaypog. So in Wisd. xii. 14 we have 
OVTS fiotffsKivg ij rvpavvog x.rJk. In Wisd. xii. 12 we have fj 
rig avTKTTfjtTsrui rS Kpff/^uri (obs.) croi ; which is an apt parallel 
for the conclusion of the passage from Diognetus given above. 
We saw on p. Ill that Clement combined Wisd. xii. 12 with 
Wisd. xi. 21 ro yap (JUiydKcug Itrxpuv Tdpecrri aoi xdvron^ kou 
xpuTii ^paxiovog aov rig d^rtarfjaerou. Comp. Trdpitrri troi 
Tdurore with Irenseus' (?) eiyatfjj is ymfjurj Trd^orB (rvfj^Trdpitrnv 
avrS. Clement uses the dyaSfj ymfjufj ; the preceding clause 
stands here in DiogneU vii. No one will deny that these 
things are very curious. 

The passage from Diognet. vii. is very carefully compiled 
from a number of parallel passages, each of which declares as 
its leading idea that God does not force the will of man. Under 
the writer's skilful manipulation, its sentences form indeed a 
" catena " as it were of authorities on the question of man's 
free-will. One of these authorities is Irenaeus, and we have 
seen that his words appear to be used both by Clement and 
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the writer of Diognetus. We have seen, also, that both writers 
seem to use the same chapter of Wisdom. It will be proper, 
therefore, to examine some of the other sources to which 
Diognetus is indebted. 
Hippolytus writes : — 

oTi ov^ hog xaipov Xo^o^ l^lvero, aWSt diSt irafufv (obs.) yivtZv at 
ru¥ ^poXtyofLivuv ^ojvai sOa^^ds/xroi "rapttfravro . . . dtSt Tatfuv yiviuv 
. . , odi \6yoi t^&iyyiro Xsywv, ^/ avrSiv smerps^m rh &vdpu'X'ov Ix 
'jrapaxorig, ou ^scp amyxra dovXayutySiVf aXX* icr eXivBtpiav ixovtfitf/ 
Tpoatpiett xaXu¥ (obs.). ToZrov (obs.) rhv X6yo¥ iv varipoig aTienXkfv 
6 'jrar^p, ouxirt dta ^po^rjTou (obs.) XaXf/V . . . o'jds d/' ayyiXov ^ojSoDvra 
(obs.) -v^up^^v, dXX' abrhv (obs.) 'jrapovTa rhv XsXaX^jx^ra. Refut, x. 33, 
p. 542 (Dunck. 1859). 

^ Observe the general parallel with DiogneL vii., and note the 
^ojSy and kocKSp. Comp. also with Clement's §§ 7, 8 (given on 
p. 108), remembering that the o! XeiTOupyof are the prophets. 
Clement of Alexandria also writes : — 

raurri 6 wvruv ^Kuptog 'EXXijva/v rs xa/ fiap^dpeav rovg iiiy^ovrac 
cTithr ou yap ^/d^srat rhv s^ auroD carfipiav Xa^th dtd ro\j s\i(f6ai, 
Strom, vii. 2, p. 832. 

Observe the general parallel with DiognetuSy and note the 
ig mSoitv. Our Clement has eka^ov (roarnfiav at the close of 
§ 7 {vid. sup. p. 108). Strom, vii. is unquestionably used in 
DiognetuSy notably p. 833 in Diognet. ix. and elsewhere. This 
same page appears to be used also in Diognet. vii. Clem. Alex, 
has zou ToS ivvufjbivov KukSg n iiixBiv aToiiiSaSai Tfjv hcsmv 
hoUfjCiv* ecmv is ro dg ochiSSg ap%ov re xui fiyifjisovovv x.r.K. 
Comp. aXX' uurog oe}jj6Sg o craj^o^para/p . . . 0goV • • . gy«a- 
TSffTtjpi^B (cf. here with the close of § 8, p. 109) raig xapiiaig 
ocvrSir oy . . . av6pdfT0ig v^rjpirrjv rivoi TSfJu-^ug ^ ayyekov ij 
apy^ovrot, ^rim rm hsTOvr&fv rd Wiynu ri nvu rSiv 'X'STtanvfJitiveif^ 
rag ip ovpccvoig hoiKficrug, Diognet. vii. 2. Comp. further, tig 
TO itiTBiv uvTovg TTJv VTO (ToS ieiof^ivfjv uvrolg fiyifjboviav axpoff- 
Koxojgy Clem. Ep. i. 61. In Strom, vii. 7, p. 857, ro craj'ro- 
xpuTopixoy (iovTjjfJitU, used in § 8, p. 109, is found. 

Clement of Alexandria writes in another place : — 

dtddiffi dt ^ov^ofisvotg xai lj'xipi^*xo\)hax6<ft xal dsofiivoig, tv ourug 7dtog 
avToZ ri aurttpia yivr,rat, ou yap avayxdf^st 6 0«o^, jS/a ydp l^^phv 08JD. 
Quis div. salv, x. p. 940, with 6 yovv 'lij^ou; ovx iXsy^ti /ih aMv, . . . 
aXXa xa/ dya'srqi x.r.X., just above in § 9, p. 940. 
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Compare the leading idea with Diognetvs. Observe ig 
ayaTA/v. In Diognet. i. we find v^jrepiffTOt^ocxoru. The word 
is a rare one. Comp. also Clement's siofxiv 6 iiffTOTfjg rolg 
fiouKofJifWOig at the close of § 7, given above on p. 108. 

It must be observed that we have not hanted far and near 
for these coincidences with Clement. We recognised Clement's 
ayu6^ ypoffJitfl as belonging to a sentence partly used in Diognet. 
vii., and then turned to passages parallel to Diognet. vii. which 
were already in our possession. Two of these passages are 
definitely referred to in the article on Diognetus in the Church 
Quarterly^ April 1877. Hippolytus' Contr. Noet, we may 
observe, which we were using a little while ago, is also there 
quoted several times. 

The subject of Diognetus in the passage given above is 
"free-will." Clement's subject is "repentance." There is, 
of course, a connection between the two, but Clement does not 
point it out. The reason why the writer of Diognetus combines 
the several parallels pointed out above is obvious. It is not so 
evident why the writer of Clement's epistle uses the selfsame 
passages. We want something plainly to connect Clement's sub- 
ject with that of Diognetus. This missing link we can supply. 

In John Dam. Saci\ Par. lit. A., tit. ix. (de arbitrii libertate)y 
p. 315, the passage just now quoted from Quis div. salv, is 
found, and almost directly afterwards an extract from Eusebius, 
which contains the following words : ro xiphog xui r^v Z^fhiup 
7\kyu J/a rov Tpopfjrov 'Hcratou' 'Ea>' fiihin, xui uaoucovartri 

(Ffiri (i^ov^ iyu ovk amyxdZ^sj. This is the LXX. version of 
Isa. i. 19, 20, with the exception of the last three words, which 
differ widely from the LXX. Clement quotes them, and 
quotes them correctly in (obs.) § 8 {vid. sup. p. 109). 

In the passage from Clem. Alex. Quis div. salv.y which is 
given in the Sacr. Par. just above the extract from Eusebius, 
are the words ov yap avayxdZfs 6 Qiog. 

The case then stands thus : There are four passages (one 
' from Irenaeus, one from Hippolytus, and two from Clement of 
Alexandria) which have one leading idea in common, and all 
of which appear to be used both by the author of Diognetus 
and the writer of Clement's Ep. i. One of these parallel 
passages is here in the Sacr. Par., and along with it, in a quota- 
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tion from Eusebius, a version of Isa. i. 19, 20, so altered from 
the LXX. as to embody the leading idea of these passages in 
the language of that particular passage which stands alongside 
of it. Those very verses are quoted by the writer of Clement's 
epistle in the place where he seems to use the four passages 
referred to. Is it not natural to infer that this writer had the 
Sacra Parallela of John of Damascus before himt We 
wanted the link of connection between the main subject of 
Clement's Ep. i. 7, 8, and the main subject of Diognet vii., 
which the seeming use of the same passages by both writers led 
us to expect. We have now found this connecting link. Shall 
we be content to set this down to " accident," together with 
the train of coincidences which led to its discovery, and which 
it supports? or shall we call to mind that we have already, in 
c. iii. p. 25, remarked a coincidence of a very similar character 
between the FloriUgium of Stobaeus and Clem. Ep. i. 37 1 

It will not be denied that Eusebius has laid a very bold 
hand on the words of Holy Scripture, nor yet that it is a 
remarkable circumstance that the wording of this bold innova- 
tion should so closely resemble the language of Clem. Alex, 
which is found close by. Who is this Eusebius t If he is a 
writer of credit, and the passage quoted is now to be found in 
his genuine writings, we must needs think this to be an acci- 
dental coincidence. He is a writer, however, of whom nothing 
is known. He is quoted more than twenty times in the Sacr. 
Par.y and is occasionally called "bishop of Alexandria." 
Lequien (Sacr. Par. p. 666) writes : " Diu multumque quae- 
sivi quis tandem Eusebius iste fuerit, cujus operum frequentia 
passim in Parallelis nostris occurrunt excerpta. • . • aliunde 
autem in Alexandrinorum pontificum catalogis nullus Eusebius 
reperitur." We may then hold any opinion we please concern- 
ing this Eusebius. There is nothing in the history of the MS8. 
of the Sacr. Par. to hinder us from believing the extract from 
Eusebius now before us to be an interpolation, or at least to 
have been altered at the particular point at which we have 
touched it, so as to support certain theological views. Curi- 
ously enough, the very words of Irenseus (j3/a 0g5 ov Tpocrscmv) 
which have been taken over by the writer of Diognetus, are set 
down to Eusebius in Sacr. Par., lit. B. tit. vii. p. 393. This 
fact gives some support to the idea that the extract with which 
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we are concerned is an interpolation, or else has been tampered 
with. We shall come across Eusebias again, and we shall then 
learn a good deal more about him. 

The examination of the Sacr. Par, of John of Damascus, 
under the " title " de arhitrii libertate (the subject of DiogneU 
vii.), brought such curious facts to light that it may be well to ex- 
amine lit. M. tit. iii. de Pceniteniia (Clement's subject in §§ 7, 8). 

We find, as we might expect, that Clement's quotation, Isa. 
i. 16-20, is given. The version follows the LXX., except 
that it interpolates zal with Clement, and reads, as Clement 
also does, ha7\£xfiiiiLiv instead of the hiKiyyfiufjit^v of the LXX. 
It does not read %^pa as Clement does ; for this divergence from 
the LXX. we must have recourse to the genuine Eusebius 
(Isa. i. 18). ( Vid. sup. p. 109.) 

Zech. i. 3 precedes Isa. i. 16-20 in the Sacr. Par., and Joel 
11. 12, 13 precedes Zech. i. 3. The verses from Joel begin with 
iTi(rr(ia<pfjrB xpog (ja I| okng rfjg zapiiocg vfjbZv «.r.X. Comp. 
with Clement's apocryphal quotation in § 8 {md. sup. p. 108). 
It is a small matter, no doubt, but we may take note of the 
Tpog fdfS of Joel. 

Following Isa. i. 16-20 is Isa. xix. 22, and then the words 
OTU¥ Ixiffrpup^g (mva^Btgy ron aejSfjfffi, in silence as to the 
source from which they are taken. Following these words is 
Isa. xliii. 25, and then xlv. 21, and 22 iTKrrpupfjTB *x:pog /^c, 
Kcci (rofSfiasaSi oi ut hrxdrov rijg yrjg* Comp. Clement's axo 
rijg yfig in the apocryphal quotation in § 8. 

The Sacr. Par. give a number of other passages of Holy 
Scripture, and also extracts — some of them very long ones — 
from various writers. On p. 594 an extract is given from 
Clem. Alex. Quis div. salv. 39. It is so given, however, as to 
show that some words of Clem. Alex, are omitted. It is worth 
our while to see what the omitted words are. Examination 
shows that 19 lines are omitted, and that they contain this 
noticeable passage : 

dt6 xai xixpaytv' sXfov ^sXm; xa/ ou 6vftav. ou ^ovhofiai rhv ddvarov 
roD a/iapruXou, aXX6t rriv fitrdvotav. xotv Zffiv a/ d/ZMpr/ai Vfiuv ug 
^oivixouv tpiov, ug ^sova XtvxavSj' xav ^ /ifXdvrtpov roD ffxoTOvg, ug iptov 
y.ivxhv ixvt'>^/ag Totrjeu, 

^ In Theoph. vi. p. 682 is the curious expression irrt pmrlt fitkaufifia^U 
wxirtf. The story justifies the expression. A person having reviled the image 
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This passage is quoted by the editors in illustration of our 
Clement's apocryphal quotation in § 8, and some of them (at 
any rate) suppose that the two Clements were indebted to an 
apocryphal or interpolated book of Ezekiel, for a reason which 
will appear directly. Now, it is obvious to ask which of the 
two Clements gives the original words of this book of Ezekiel. 
If it is answered that Clem. Alex, gives them, it has then to be 
explained why our Clement so strangely alters them. If, on 
the other hand, our Clement is supposed to give the original, 
it has to be explained why he gives this curious version of Isa. 
i. 18, and then immediately follows it by another, which, though 
not free from divergences which can be found in Eusebius 
and the Sacr. Par., is still very nearly that of the LXX. For 
Clement does in the seeming apocryphal quotation give a 
version of Isa. i. 18 {xut idv utriv oti afhupricn v(JbeSv atg pomxovv, 
eig y/oifu XevxuvS' idv hi ejaty dg xoxxtvov, ig spiov XeuxccvS), as 
is evident from two considerations. In the first place, on the 
hypothesis, Clem. Alex, had before him the words now given 
by our Clement, and he has altered them into a more approved 
version of Isa. i. 18. Compare. In the next place, because 
our Clement's citation too closely resembles existing versions of 
Isa. 1. 18 to be anything else than itself a version. Comp. 
the words just given from Isa. i. 18 with Clement's apocryphal 
quotation. Both of the versions are cast in the same mould. 
Clement's first five words ai*e in the first clause of the LXX. 
version. Symmachus' version of the second clause runs : idv 
il Tvppoci Sfffiv dg xoxkivou. Clement must then give us a 
version of Isa. i. 18 in his so-called apocryphal quotation. We 
have found in Symmachus one of his divergences. Let us look 
at the rest. In Isa. i. 6, aTO Toim Tofg KB^ak^g, we have the 
form of his first divergence. We have just found, however, 
close by Isa. i. 16-20 in the Sacr. Par., a^o t^^ y^g. It is 
very easy to trace the history of his Ba>g rov ovpavoS. The 
(jbskupnpoy of Clem. Alex, in the passage just given shows that 
he contemplates sins greater even than those to which Isa. 
i. 18, which he cites, refers. The prophet has in his mind 
the sins of Sodom and Gomorrah. Clem. Alex, contemplates, 
therefore, sins greater than those of Sodom. We are irresistibly 

of the Saviour, a dove was seen to go out from his mouth, and the Evil One to 
enter in the form of a crow ! 
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reminded of oar Lord's words, zcci crv, KuTipvuovfJiti fi wg rov 
ovpuvov, iatg aiou xuTocfii^(t(T6^i}' on si h ^ohof^otg ».r.X. 
S. Matt. xi. 23. Clement's divergence here is tantamount 
to a comparative to correspond to his following Trvpporspui and 
(Aikup&fTspcci- As Stephens would say, Clement ^' looks at " 
the "celebrem historiam" (vid. sup. p. 16) of Capernaum. 
But in ver. 21 our Lord savs, " Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! 
woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the mighty works which 
were done in you had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they 
would have repented long ago in cuKKCf and ashes." This 
explains the alteration of the SKorovg of Clem. Alex, into our 
Clement*s caxKOVj and suggests that thereby he is looking at 
another ** celebrem historiam." 

Clem. Alex., in the passage just given, with Isa. i. 18 com- 
bines S. Matt. ix. 13 (which does not concern us) and Ezek. 
xxxiii. 11, 12 Zfii iyof, rdii Kiyst KOptog^ ov fiovXofJitOCi top 
fidmrov rov ourifiovg ig (obs.) — [Clement's TrpoariSng xui 
yvifjbriv ayaSfjy] — xut ivuri a^x-oSvfiffKin oixog ^lapafiK; sItov 
Tpog Tovg viovg rov Xaou aov • . . sy ^ ^j^spa ccTOffrpiypfj a^x-o r^g 
avofJbiocg uvrov x.r.X. Let our readers now turn to p. 108, and 
compare this with § 8. Can anything be plainer than that the 
writer of Clement's epistle availed himself of the reference to 
Ezek. xxxiii. 11, which the words of Clem. Alex, supplied, and 
then, making some alterations partly in accordance with the 
language of Clem. Alex., inserted his notable expression 
xpocrnhig xal ypoff/tfjif is,ya6fiv into the middle of verses 11, 12 1 
This is exactly in accordance with everything else which has 
been observed. 

We return now to the Sacr. Par. Immediately above the 
extract from QuU div. aalv. 39, there is another from Clement 
of Alexandria. It is taken from Pcedag. i. 9, p. 146. Now, it 
happens that on p. 151 is the second passage quoted by the 
editors in illustration of our Clement's citations : (prjcri yap iid 
*hZfixifj\, 'Eav iTiffrpap^rs i| o}j]g Tfjg xuphlug kou eiTfjrSj 
Ilargp, kKOV<ro(Mn vfiMv dg Kocov ayiov. These words are very 
nearly those of our Clement in § 8. The mention of the 
prophet's name by Clem. Alex, has led to the supposition that 
the citation in § 8 is taken from an apocryphal or interpolated 
book of Ezekiel. The theory is, however, only required to 
bolster up the credit of our Clement's Ep. 1. Clem. Alex, is 
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not necessarily here using any apocryphal writing. As Potter 
says: ''Prophetse sensum, mutatis verbis, exhibet." Clem. 
Alex, treats the gospels and the psalms of David in this 
same place in precisely the same way as he does the Prophet 
Ezekiel. The sentence, moreover, next preceding that just 
now given from QuU div. salv. is a short summary of S. Luke 
XV., and it is introduced with ^tjaf. The words now found in 
Pcedag. i. 10 cannot be independent of our Clement's. Is it 
not reasonable to conclude that the writer of the epistle 
observed the language of Clem. Alex., and that he was led to 
associate them with Isa. i. 18 through the intervention of the 
Sacr. Par.^ which give, as we have seen, some words of the 
prophet Joel, which are the same as those used by the two 
Clements. It will be understood now why we called attention 
to the xpog fiti of Joel and Clement, but which Clem. Alex, 
has not. 

Very little now remains of Clement's §§ 7, 8 unaccounted 
for. Almost the only question, indeed, that can be asked about 
them is this : Whence does the writer get his idea that God 
spake concerning repentance with an oath? We can find 
this. 

TertuUian, de Pamitentia (obs.) iv., writes thus : '* At enim 
ille non praecipit tantum ; sed etiam hortatur. Invitat (Ezech. 
xxxiii. 11) praemio salutem, jurans, etiam vivo dicens, cupit 
credi sibi. O beatos nos quorum caussa Deus jurat I " We 
consulted this treatise because we had previously (p. 37) seen 
reason for thinking that TertuUian was used by the author of 
Peregrinus, 

3. Though the language of Clement's §§ 7, 8, and the 
apocryphal citations which the latter contains, have been suffi- 
ciently discussed, we must nevertheless return to the Sacr. Par, 
and to the extracts given under the title de Paenttentia. 

(1.) On. p. 587, a long extract from Chrys. Horn. ii. in Ps, 1. 
begins. The extract next in order (p. 590) is also from 
Chrysostom ; but it is not stated from what particular writing 
it is taken. We, Chrysostom says (in substance) in this last 
extract, oi rS SvffiouTTfjpicf TapeSpguoiTgf , and whose business it 
is to teach, are compassed with sin and infirmity. We trust, 
however, to the loving-kindness of God, and do not refuse the 
responsibilities to which we are called, though we are only 
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siuf ul men. If you sin, he says, you do not incur such great 
guilt as we do, for you are under teachers : ^f/^ug il oaco toK^S 
tS u^sa/fJitUTi VTtpixfifJt»iV9 rocourtjf xoKKif kou tS iyKhJiiiiUTi 
VTOxsif/isOoi. Comp. Clement's ot oZp Tapa to KccdriKOv rijg 
fiovX^ofg aurov xoiovvrig rt 6dvaT0¥ to TpocrrifLOP ixovffiv- 
*Oparg, aiikpoi^ ocfu xkiiovog KarfUMriiLiv * yvojtrwgy roaoi/ref 
[jifSiKKov vxoKsifJbidn zivivvof. § 41. These words have been 
already quoted on p. 119. Here again the parallel is a good 
one. Now, it happens that if we take up Chrysostom's Hani. ii. 
in Ps. 1., where the extract given in the Sacr, Par. leaves off, 
we come presently to ii yap hciivoi (ju^ %(Mx,fro¥y ohK av W^avro 
Tov OavArov to ixiTifMOV. Comp. with Clement's words just 
given. Further on, in the same Homily^ Chrysostom quotes 
vv. 18, 19, " Do good in Thy good pleasure unto Zion ; build 
Thou the walls of Jerusalem. Then shalt Thou be pleased 
with the sacrifices of righteousness, with burnt offering, and 
whole burnt offering; then shall they offer bullocks upon 
Thine altar (It/ to Owxioumipm ffov).** The psalm, Chrysostom 
remarks, is full of prophecy, and suited to the case of those 
Jews who were compelled to dwell in Babylon, sxiTivovffi yap 
oi'xTov Tivog cc^iofS^voti Tfjv TTcikiv^ tSv Tipi^okofv avopSovfJuha/iff Tfjg 
KUToL vofjisov TiKovybivrig XuTpeiocg' wv yuh yap, ptiffi t^v aXXorp/av 
olxovvTug ra^ dpifffAii/ag Ovaiag 'x-poffpipuv ovk hetrnVf 8v ixuvrj 
frnvt) TTji ToXgi 6vnv ffOi TOV v6(Ji*ou iiayopevoPTog. But Clement 
in this same § 41 bids the Corinthians not to transgress TOir 
dpifffJbBvov Tfjg KsiTovpyiug avTOv xuma. He goes on : ou 

TUVTUXOV TpOff^ipOVTUl 0V(TiCti . . . oiKK* f] h 'hpOVffOCk^fJtt (MVl}' 

xuxu hi OVK iv TavTi TOTOJ Tpoo'^gpgrai, aXX* s(ji^Tpoff6tv tov 
paov Tpog TO SvffioccrTfjpiOP. Obs. the ** Jerusalem," and Jt/ to 
SvcriUffTTipioy of the psalm. The use of Heb. x. in Clement's 
§ 41 has been pointed out on p. 119. It would certainly 
appear that the writer was indebted also to the Sacr, Par. and 
Chrysostom's Homily. 

(2.) If we look onward in the Sacr. Par,, but still under the 
same " title," our attention is arrested by the following words : 
xukov Kou 'Io6$a tS TapaisiettKOTi fd^Sy si fjbSTuvoTjffsv, zai fjufj 
ocTfiy^UTO, tSv yap /JbeTavoovvTSifV ^ $ifji,i @i6g. iid tovto 
KaTfjK6o¥ STi Tfjg y^g, 7va /xgravo/av tS xotrfJi^ xap/Vo/jM^oM. 
Above, in an extract from the same writer, we remark 8/a 

^ From the OrcU. Manass,^ vid. sup. p. 120. 
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Tovro KCLTflKOov im avrstawyuycif^ v(i4V xap/v. Comp. the 
Kcikov Koi . • • Xdvrl tS xocrfJbof fjbBTUvotag %apiv iTfjveyxi of 
Clement's § 7, quoted on p, 108. This coincidence ¥rith 
Clement is very interesting, because it is found in an extract 
from the writings of the mysterious Eusebius (vid, sup. p. 135). 
These extracts begin with some lines which, in Sacr. Par. 
p. 343, are ascribed to Philo : orav uvfipofTog xuTOpdejori /3/ov 
impiTov hi offxtjcreafg ... or/ iffrh ivaifitig. Comp.* siV 
impsTov (iiov rotg 6ikovaiif svcre^Sg xai hxuiofg iiBv6vveiy. Clem. 
Ep. i. 62. The Greek MS. is defective at this point. Light- 

* Not a common word. Comp. xi^l cvriirayireci, Ep. ad Theoph, vi. See 
note on p. 186. 

' With both passages comp. »tir»f6§Zf<rat y»f ri* »«r' i^rh* fii»f »at fttwi^Hf 
hay§fraf, ii»at§t (obs.) rUf tlxtitf avtkavtiv xafvUf, Euseb. Cser. In Isa. Ixil. 6-8. 

It has been pointed out on p. 124 that r7(^«y«y x«xx«t/r used in Ep. ad Theoph. 
xxxi. is taken from Isa. Ixii. 8 ««< ?ri| eri^mfs »tixxtvs iv x**f* Kt/^/^v, »ai 
iia}iifitm fiawiXtUf iv ^iif) Sttu w»v. Ensebius explains the verse thus : ^ri^avst 

ykf «f itXnSSit (obs.) Xpi€T»u vatrit •* 2/ avr«v »tiT»f4tvtrit rvy^ivwwtt »at ^ic^k^* 
fiawtXumt liVi Tnt avr«i7 tt rtif V9'\p avrtu it9ifXii*iTtf kySwtit^ ol £yi§i ftifvufity tyg r^ 
Imurev ^up* $ Tlmrfip iKXt^afAtfPf {ohs.) riff TiJ 9tftTl$nwt, rri^«y*'y cvr«v not ^tet%r,fULTt 
fitiftXtM TtfiSf TO ^Xiif 9f rHv it' avrw *mi v^r' aur§Z rir«r/iii»«y. Comp. wuft^kfUf 
v/itif fitydX»0s U Kvpitt hf^it 'I. X., %i\mfjL.utts (obs.) vk fuf^nfimrm Ttit iXn^tyg iyk^ng, 
Ma* ^f0^iftypaft9f if Wt^aXiv iffuv^ t$vs UuXfififiiftvf rots kytovfiviwt (obs.) iiwfMtt, 
arivei Wrt iiainfMra rHv kXn6is (obs.) t/Ctf 6i#t/ x«i 7«v Kupiev iifUit IxXtXiy/iivt^* 

(obs.). Polyc. Phil. i. On vv. 4, 6, Eusebius has tira »mt m-^tf riif 'ExxXnWcy 

m'9n7rat r$vf Xiyuf (phs.) . . . x«/if»iT0 ykp 11^ svfavit i fAtviytjrhf rau Btw Aiytf, 
?»' iy xofWf k9»^n*^ rJif *E»«Xfiri«y. . . . Ai^c^tvn (obs.) r»'ntn iraf avr%v rn% 
ivayyxXtn^t ifXtrtiaf rk ^viff/Lttm, ^uufiartxaTs iurlmt% nm,} kyt§^pt9i€i (obs.) 
M€iT0f^iifutfi rht fVfA^nv ixXafAv-tveat kTtiu^tt. Polycarp proceeds : »ai tn fi fitfi»ia 
rnt ^Urim vfiHf ^*^*t *l kf)^€ii»0t xarmyyiXXtfiitfi Xfiv0r, ft'^Xf* **** itM/iiut »ai 
»af^»P»fu i/f 70V Kuftot iifi£f *I. X. Sg uv'ifAtnv uv'if t£v kfuifrtSt n/^Zv 'ittt imvar^v 
xmratTtiwtu' ... ilf 5v . , . ^lertutri . . . tit ^v 99XX9I WtfyfAiiueti iletX0U9, On 
ver. 10 Eusebius has tU rn^ fimwiXtiuv rSv ou^fHv iUnr»t ; and on vv. 11, 12, 

This interesting literary entanglement, which cannot possibly be accidental, is 
made more Interesting from the circumstance that Clement has r«tf kyt^vfuriwt 
xiy§»t (obs.) in § 18, and that Polycarp is supposed to have copied from Clement 
at that very point. Suicer notices kyitTrftrtit. He does not, of course {ind. tup. 
p. 125), refer to Clement ; he gives, indeed, no earlier authority than Cyril of 
Alexandria. Eusebius' CommerUaria in haiam were first printed in 1706. 

Eusebius, we may observe, speaks of the Church as «>/«» »ai iftift,** . . . 

kyt§^ft9%9t iLa.rtffim(t.m,tt rnt fCfA^tiv ixXM/iTaveat. If we tum tO the Ep. od 

Theoph. XXX., where rTf^a»«y xkxxwt is found, and from which so much has 
been already produced on p. 118 sq., we find fr^r . . . ^i/Sa/Mnv r^f . . . fr/rrf^f, 

naiiif xai if kfxi^t x«m &fttu fi'iXf* '''^'1 itZpo (so far cf. with Polycarp) h *aifim,fk 
»m.t kfAifMf Xpt^TiMfiMirarfi ti^ifittei . . . hoirfi^rif . . . Kvfim n {i.e.) rif . . . 
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foot says that the Syriac translator ** must have had a text 
which a corrector had emended by striking out or altering g/V, 
so as to govern j3/ov by hnvSvyBtv.^ 

We shall not discoss the real aathorship of the words in 
question. They may belong to Philo or to Ensebius ; it 
matters not which of these two authors is their rightful owner. 
We remark, however, that we have seen very much the same 
thing with regard to the sentence which the Sacr, Par. ascribe 
both to Irenaeus and Eusebius. 

We have already found (vid. sup. p. 134) an extract from 
Eusebius in which a text of Scripture is altered in the very 
words of an extract from Clem. Alex., which stands close by. 
A very slight examination will suffice to prove that the extracts 
now before us are a barefaced manufacture, in part out of 
extracts from Basil and Chrysostom, which are found in the 
Sacr, Par. under the title De Posnitentioy under which they are 
themselves found. 

We shall take first of all about twenty lines of Basil, and 
compare them with as many lines of Eusebius. It must be 
observed, however, that the twenty lines of Basil are in three 
extracts from three different writings. The second of these 
extracts contains five lines, and the third four lines. The first 
is longer, but we take only the latter part of it. Basil has /jb^ 
ig tig ^dSog xoKoiv ifji^Team . . . ors ydp axoffrpa^Big (mva^ug 
. . . TOTB aoj6ri(Tf} (in Ep. xliv., from which the extract is made, 
Zrav yap Wurrpa^iig cmvi^T^gy rori (TOfSfjcrri) . . . ovk $(m vofjuog 
hxd^v . . • aXXa %ap/; 'sroXirsvofJuivfij avu^akkofjifiyfj rfjv zoKatriv 
(Basil has %api^ vTspTiSsfJitivT} ttjp KoKottriv ; note the change). 
The first extract ends with ov KvpnvBi n a/xapr/a. The second 
extract has /x^ rS fidiSu r£v KOxSiv huTOfLiivijg • . . oiii yap 
kvopdovv Kanppayiijmvg 6 Kvpiog. The third extract begins 
with /jbTji^ig h kocxicc hdyojv iuvrov UToyiPafaziraf. Comp. 
JVa (Jifij axoytvoHrxfj uuroS^ kou TuvrikSg ix'X'ifff} ug rov ^v66v r^g 
aTcSKiiag . . . Ka/ fiiti xccrocKvpiSvS^ vxo reHv TOi^paSv uvrov 
iTiPOieJv . . .lap (hfi h rS "^apaxr&ffjban (Lihri . . . lav mtrrpafug 
ffTSva^rig rors (TofSrjai) . . . (Jbtj aTroytvaHTxi iavrov . . . ly&t yap 
Ufjbi 6 avopSSiv Tovg xanppayfMPovg. fiyuitg fjxovaa/JifBv (obs.) rov 
Kvpiov Xiyovrogy — St. Matt. xi. 28, — lyd to ^opriov vfd^v 
xovp%af. olha yap on ov IvvuaSi fiacrrdaai to tov vofhov 
^opTiOv, xal hd tovto xuttiKSovj ha avTHsaydyoj vfi^v xap/v, ha 
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TO popriov rSv ufJi^uprtSv v/MeSp xovpiorof. It is impossible that 
these things can be accidental. 

The words last given are the property of S. Chrysostom, 
for in an extract on p. 588, still under the same "title/' 
de Pcenitentia^ we find ^xovcrocg (obs.) rov xpo^firov XiyoifTog' 
Kvpiog x.T.\. . • • ^opriu €^6/^ T}<fjfJiffLS}jjfJUUTafV diKoj uvrd 
zov^iffui. Eusebius goes on to say (jbrjieig TapocirfjcrsTaii i*ln 
fjbdyogy eiTt riKuvfjg^ {in fiKua^tjfJitog, *rpo(Ti\duv 77 (JusTuvoia* 
[iffliilg fo^TjS^. Chrysostom, in like manner, after two lines, 
speaks of the " thief," then of the ** tax-gatherer." If we 
look at the preceding page, we find fjbfjhlg . . . aToyiPutrxfj rjjg 
iuuToS (TOfTTjpiagj acrs^i^g it; ImtjcTOP rovg (J^oiyovg, and in like 
manner in the next line rov rzkAfyriifj and in the next r^v 
Topvfjp, and in the next roV KffarfjVf and in the next rov 
fiXuffffifjifOv. Eusebius has ^ ^opufj pXfjffacra . . . ro %6ipo- 
Ypocpoif rm uyisupnm htppri^iv ... £ yvmixog (piKoao^ia I and 
Chrysostom, on p. 596, opa rov *Ia)afiPy *x:Zg ^iXocro^iuy 
To}Jjj¥ gcrg8g/|aro . . • top fiXv yjrZvu, (r^Jaag rriv 'jrtanv ov 
isuppfj^o^g. 

The second extract is of the same character as the first, and 
partly indebted to the same sources. It is an imaginary 
message to Simon Peter, in explanation of the words ** and 
Peter" in S. Mark xvi. 7: "But go your way, tell His dis- 
ciples and Peter," etc. You see, the writer says, the pity of 
Tou Abcttotou ; He uttered no other name but that of Peter 
only. Why ? because the others did not say : " Though we 
should die with Thee, yet will we not deny Thee " (S. Matt. 
xxvi. 35, where it is added, " Likewise also said all the dis- 
ciples !"): ODro; (obs.) II sipr^xeig fjpjffjauro yui' xa) i^ikOojv (obs.) 
sIa; ixKuvffi cr/;epa;^. fjbiXksi (obs.) oljv ^o^slcriui to come into 
my presence. Tell Peter not to fear : . . . ovx i^ojxcc aKkat 
rag xKsTg rfjg ^ocffiXitag reHv ovpuwv. (ijft isiTjoiarig' ov yap 
sififfug (obs.)^ It) rrig 7)7^, gVra/ ^i6i(Jbhov h rolg ovpuvotg. (jutj 
^ofiflS^gj Ilgrpg* ov (i^iritTrrjau ffs rov 6p6pov (obs.) [lov ovx 
fjXdrrafad^ ae rijg %ap/roj [JjOV. (obs.) yap iTrfjyyuKccfJbfjv 

1 Is this a real or assumed corruption of the text ? Cf. Im'tfriu^n of Chrysos- 
tom, which follows presently. 
' Eusebius has this clause again, adding an ««i fmtm. «>•» Im^at tx'i r»vf 

x.T.x. This is very like other treatments of xv*^ ^bi<^h h^Yt bieen observed. 
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(obs.), ThjpoHrof. ixi tJ TiTSTpoffAivfj (obs.) ffov Titrru I will 
build mj Church : . • . iiiov trov rd iAxpvuy xcci ocp^xd ffoi to 
afAoipTfjfJbcc. rSf Accfiii ivo xccxA ipyourayiim, fjuotxfwv xou 
^OPOPi avnxcjffiffdj xou ilg t^p ap^aiav ru^iv r^ xpopiniag 
avfiyayov • • • iyi UfJb$ 6 x.r.X. (bis). 

We have already seen in the extract from Chrysostom, 
which supplied us with a parallel for the close of Clement's 
§ 41, that Chrysostom speaks of himself and his brethren in 
the ministry as compassed with sin and infirmity. He tells us 
that the ministry of the gospel has been entrusted to sinful 
men, for the express purpose that they may be themselves com- 
passionate towards sinners. He goes on (p. 591) to adduce the 
Apostle Peter as an example : Uirpog flfJi^sKksv (obs.) TtffrtviffSai 
rug xXug r^g fioffiXiiug, fJi^aXkoy oi xoct STitmvSfj^ (obs.) roig 
x\ug rijg fiocfftXsiag rSv ovfavUvj xou ^fiik'kBif (obs.) TiffreveerSui 
TO T}^6og tSv Tjxmv. ri yup pfj(y$p 6 AMffTorfjg (obs.) xpog 
ccvTov. "O sw ifjffTjg 8X1 rijg yrjg «.r.X., — that Peter who said 
to Christ, " Though I should die with Thee," etc., ohrog ik6afP 
. . . denied Him. ^Cl Ilgrpg, Chrysostom exclaims, roSro hrrty 
o\oy (obs.) iTnjyyei/iOf (obs.) ; . • . Christ looked upon him, 
and as soon as Peter understood His meaning, he began to 
weep and to repent. He fell into sin, that, knowing his own 
sin, xou TO ToD Amttotou (obs.) ffVYXfifp^f^ot, he might himself 
forgive. A^VTiy have I said this? because we who are priests, 
«ai ETi Tov dpovov (obs.) xahZpyiiiyo^, are prone to sin. 

We now turn to Horn. ii. in Pa. 1., from which large 
extracts are given in the Sacr. Par.j and which just now 

Notice also the alteration by Eusebius of Basil's x'^M vrtfrJtfAiffi into x'^f*^ 
w$XiTtv$fiUn, and the coincidence, pointed out above, with Clement's fA%ra9§ia$ 

1 Chrysostom *8 remark forces us to the conclusion that Eusebius' «v Hurcf has 
been deliberately written. No doubt the alteration in the text was intended to 
look like the carelessness of ** the ignorant scribe." At any rate, before this plea 
can be accepted as the explanation of the appropriate coincidence A^dth Chrysos- 
tom, it must be proved that the extracts from Eusebius are *' above suspicion." 
We seem to have here an indication, that while Clement's xXtlt in § 4S (vid, mip. 
p. 66) is a joke upon ** the keys " of S. Peter, his Huri? jestingly refers to the 
power of ''binding and loosing " {vid. tmp. p. 118 i Xci»«f . . . liitrat). It has 
been already shown that Eusebius uses here the Or<U. Manass. , so does Clement 
in that remarkable section. Turning as we naturally do to CcU. vL 15, we find 
that Cyril says, "the pair of good apostles" hofitZrat ri Tral^fui, This is 
followed presently by ^M rnt »c»icf. Eusebius has, as wo have seen, %tf riv 

fivfit rnt JivttXiimf, and it is follotwed by ^ffiw/imi r«v ri ^^dXfta. 
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supplied us with very noticeable parallels also for Clement's 
§41. 

On p. 867 ( Wusty Francof. 1698), Chrysostom has £xov6 
rt ^fjffi rS^ Ylirfofj rS irrvkof, rj «pjjx7S/, rS ha rouro xTjjSiprt 
Uerpetf^ ixe/Sj) rj TsarBs (obs.) TBTBrpoffJitipog (obs.) li». ^i[/,afifj 
^ifJtMy x.r.K^y and presently lydf eifJi^s and iyat iiydi 6 several 
times. A few lines above he has dg i^ei riKog ri vfopifniu: 
itKKa fAfjiitg ui/iPsfiaXkirafj si xurd roV r^g fjuiruvotug xuspov^ 
TpopjTtx^g ij^iatTO ^apiro; o yitiyag Aaj3/^. • . . ig ovx itrripfjTo 
rijg Tov TVivi/iUrog %ap/ro^ . . . is7r}Jjp yap 'i^et rov vofjuov xapd- 
fioffiv . • • xai Kvpsog a(p{iKi to a[Ldp77j[Ld erov. Previously 
Chrysostom has said iiov ivo afLaprfjfJifaTa, fLosx^ta xat (povogy 
and presently, in the middle of a few lines, which tell of 
David's sin and repentance, but which are omitted from the 
extract from this Homily given in the Sacr. Par.y he has iTOifitre 
fjuh ovv pSvoy xai [liO^x^iav* Tapso%s ^\ idxpva. 

Nothing can well be plainer than that these extracts, under 
the name of Eusebius, are manufactured, and that they are 
partly made up out of materials found ready to the writer's 
hand, under the very " title," in the Sacr. Par., where his own 
composition is found. These so-called extracts can be nothing 
else than interpolations of the Sacra Parallela of John of 
Damascus. What has been already observed (tnd. sup. p. 135) 
with respect to another extract looks entirely in the same 
direction. A good deal more evidence on this point might be 
produced if it were necessary. We shall content ourselves, 
however, with very briefly noticing two other so-called extracts 
from Eusebius, which offer some features of special interest. 

In Sacr. Par. lit. 11. tit. xxvii. p. 665, an extract from 
Eusebius is found containing the following words : o hdfiokog 
OCT cx>p'Xflg ^dfTKavdg urn zas xokifhiog rotg dv6pojTOig. idv i'iri 
ipyov Ka\ov iv rZ dyOpuro/, pOoPst, zat ayofpiZj^rat xarapy^ffat 
avTO. Comp. a>y>a y$ 6 ToXifJi^iog xai ap^a7o^ tov yivovg gx/- 
fiovXog hd^oXog, (p6om xai ^aaxavtoc rcov xakSiv TeryjxcHg x.t.K. 
Ep. ad Theoph. vii. p. 632, in the middle, that is, of the pas- 
sage of which so much use has been made on p. 121 (yid. in/r, 
p. 150). 

In Sacr. Par. lit. 11. tit. xxxi. p. 671, in another extract 
from Eusebius, the writer has xai Taprsg cug VTOTrspos rpg- 
Xovertv rd hdfj^ara rijg Ixxkijatag opSfJbSv. . . . oXa fiafftXssag 

K 
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66cifpi7o rpi^eify ug rd Siarpoc ; oifffjuara 2iaj3oX/xa. Returning 
now to the Saer. Par. under D$ Pasnitentiay and to an extract 
from Chrysostom's Horn. i. in Pa. 1. p. 584, we find o rfe 
Avo^Otv ocTclkcctHrag por^; • . . ei^sv, iTnpafSfi to ofjitfjita . . . trvil b 
Otarpof fiXixugy oxov xal 6 rparog xdkoiZju '^vyj^r oh fi'KsTStg 
il iJjO¥0¥y oXXa xa) oucoimg pfifJbarm xuxiag, kou fiXiTstg (rroTJjif 
Topvsx^y xou AciMxra ha^oTaxd xavrocxpOiv. . . . avOpanrog sly 
T^y xoiVTjy T^g ^vffMg offSmiocp xeptxBifASifog. Comp., further, 
with the extract from Eusebius fiocfftXiiag ovpccvSy Tpo^iPoSacc; 
and with that from Chrysostom xoci u (jAv xttkSg . . . rouro 
T^g dvciffiiv v^oip'xju poTfjg^. u il ^a^vavtrojg . • • rouro to r^g 
ifjiftjg aaOsviiag. The first of these coincidences is found in the 
first Preface to the Sacra Parallela, while the second Preface 
supplies the coincidences with Chrysostom. 

§ 7. The two Prefaces to the /Sacra ParaUela of John of 
Damascus, of which the first is much the shortest, occupy only 
about two columns of Migne's edition. Each of them is care- 
ful to inform us that the opinions of Philo and Josephus will 
be found in the pages of the Sacr. Par,, apparently for the 
sake of calling special attention to this fact ; the two Prefaces 
here, but not elsewhere, adopt the same language. It is as if 
the writer (or writers) thought that some apology for the 
presence of extracts from Philo and Josephus ^ in the Sacr. 
Par. was needed. The argument to be read between the lines 
may perhaps be somewhat as follows : there are two Prefaces ; 
one or other of them at least must be from the pen of John 
of Damascus ; this sentence is in both Prefaces^ it must 
necessarily therefore be the Damascene's own declaration. 
Critics have nevertheless been somewhat sceptical on this 
point. 

^ Under the name of Josephus a considerable excerpt from a treatise 
commonly ascribed to Hippolytus is given at the very end of the 8aer. Par. 
Lightfoot (p. 470) points out a number of resemblances between this treatise 
(and that part of it which stands in the Sacr, Par. under the name of Josephus) 
and Clement's ESp. ii., and says that they ** suggest that our Clementine Homily 
(Clem: Ep. ii.) was known to this writer." Curiously enough, some of these 
resemblances are to the language of § 19, the very section, that is, which con- 
tains, as we shall see directly, coincidences with the Prefaces to the Sacr. Par. 
Have the Sa^. Par. here, as in the case of the extracts from Eusebius, been 
interpolated ? and have the Pr^ax^u to the Saer. Par. been tampered with in 
order to support the interpolation ? 
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It may be well to hear what Lequien, the editor of the Sacr, 
Par.f has to say upon our Prefaces. He writes, p. 277 : — 

In codicibus tarn Vaticano, quam Venetiano Grscorum, prsefationes 
duse toti operi prcemittuntur, quarum prior nonnihil mihi difficiiltatis 
suggessit Huic Jacobus Billius Latinum hunc titulum fecit : Prce- 
fatio GrcBci cujiudam in D, Joannis Damasceni Parallela, Dum vero 
singida membra, imo singulas voces oculis et mente pensito, nihil 
me reperire fateor, quod non a Parallelorum auctore scriptam 
significet, pneter hasc postrema verba, ohx iXarroZyra, rouruv ra ^apik 
rou TLarphi pr^&neofLiva X6yia, nee dociorum eloquia qua eruditns Pater 
est producturus, mfirment, Cseterum Venetianus codex ista non 
habet; Billius vero in Sermanes a Spiritu sancto pronuntiatos ea 
transtulit; at legerit, Ila^e^ roD Hvivfiarog, non 'jrapa raD Harpoiy 
a PatrSy seu Parallelorum collectore. Atqui hsec postrema lectio, 
quam velut verissimam teneo, cum Prasfationb hujus prioris alium 
a Damascene auctorem indicat, tum Joannem nostrum symbolas et 
ezcerpta Philonis et Josephi in sua Parallela non congessisse, sed ab 
isto anonjmo postmodum adjecta esse : ut proinde qua^ ad calcem 
alterius prsefationis de iisdem excerptis leguntur, ex hac prima 
mutuata transsiimptaque fuerint a librariis quibusdam, qui, ea prse- 
termissa, alteram duntaxat, quss genuina Joannis Damasceni est, 
Parallelis ipsis prsefigendam censuerint. 

To speak plainly, the first preface is, in the judgment of 
Lequien, a fraudulent attempt to make an interpolated docu- 
ment pass muster as the Sacra Parallela which John of 
Damascus compiled. If any portion of the second Preface 
were from the pen of the Damascene, it would be natural to 
go on to suppose that the writer of the first Preface added to 
the second that it might tell the same false story as the first. 
We shall show, however, that that part of the second Preface 
which Lequien supposes to be genuine was really written by 
the author of the first Preface, and that that author cannot 
reasonably be supposed to have been John of Damascus. 

1. In the second Preface the author writes : — 

3v Si rpoTov oTvog vdari (fw/xpahig, 17 3u; hrt xai i^rinpTfj ri^v yapi¥ 
a'jrvrikiP ovrug xai 19 xaraffxtu^ o\ou rou (fv/ypd/ifLarog, aufifiixroi 
outfa airh rrn hiag Tpa^riiy xai ruv hcim xai $iO<p6p(t)v dvdpuv, 7oXXi)v 
t^ii, roTi /Liv pou\o/Livoig avaynojffxsiv -y^v^ayuyiav, roTg 3^ p/Xo^rovoDtf/v, 
ftg rh hid fivrjfifis dvaka^th ti/fidpnav nrdai hi roTg ivrvyx^vovatv, 
uftXtiav, Cf. 8y dt rpi'xov oTvog vdari x.r.X., 2 Mace. xv. 39. 

Compare uart, ddtXfoI xai ddfX^ai, /Lird rhv &shv rrig dXr^^tiag 
dvayivuxfxu vfiTy hnv^iv 11 g ro 'xpo^iyiiv roT; ysypa/ifitvoigj ha xal 
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tauroi/i (fi^trpiTf xai rhf avaytyuKTxovra fv v/Ltii' fits&hv yap atru b/Loii rh 
fisravoritrat i^ oXr^g xapdiag (fuTrjpiaf iauroTg xai ^m^v dtd6vrag. roZro 
ydp cro/^^avrfi^ trxo'^rhv vaotv roTg viotg 6riffOfisv roTg ^ouXo/ASvoig inpi rijv 
tSii^tiaf xai rjjy p^ijffrorjjra roZ ©loD fiXo^ovsh, Clem. Ep, iL 19. 

On [L6TU roV Qsov x.t.\. Lightfoot says : " ue. * After you 
have heard the voice of God in the Scriptures/ as it is rightly 
explained by Bryennios." This makes the parallel closer. 

Compare also hi&Kip xai fifitTg rdg *jeipinctT%iag raxtrag dvaypa^j^g 
i^tdiKfa/j,iv, ou -^v^ayuytag dXX' u^iXitag tvtxa ru¥ ayaytvuffxovruv. 
Phot. BibL 244, p. 379 (one of the so-called excerpts from Diodorus 
containing the infamous account of the hermaphrodites). 

The one writer seems to borrow from the Preface what the 
other leaves. 

Now, observe, a few lines above, in this excerpt we have 
hog (TTOtxfiov ixi rif riksi rov v TpoffTiSi^rog, and a few lines 
below [L6T oKsyop hi Kot Trap 'A6fjvuio$g rov roiovrov yipofjuivov 
x»T.K. In the Preface we find . . . trroi'^ucx.' iv riKu h\ ixdcrrov 
ypdyisyburog sm rtrkoi TUpaTSfLTOfiiyot, Tips Sty fiixpov vorrepov sv 
Tolg TOTOsg yivofJifSyog x.t.K. We remark also, in the excerpt, 
h^rXovy axriTBi roV [LicrSoy* Comp.^ the fitaSdv olItZ of Clement, 
which is in some sort ** double," for he is ** looking" at 1 Tim. 
iv. 16 ^* for in so doing thou shalt both save thyself and rovg 
oixovovrdg aov.^ In the next sentence Clement has icyavccK- 
rSfj^sy Oi £(TOfOi, and Lightfoot translates : ^^ fools that we are^^ 
adding ** for this is the force of the article ; comp. § 1, ol 
azovopTsg.^^ The sentence in ii. 1 runs : xai oi OKOvovng dg 
Tips fJitizpSv afJi^ocprocyoiJitev. Comp. 6 VTCcxoveify [JbOi ovk cciaxup- 
Ofjffiraty xai ot ipya.ZfifL6P0$ ip iyisot ovx ocyitOi^pTriaovaL Ecclus. 
xxiv. 22. Comp. also ol oup rolg Tpoffreruyi/iipotg xoupolg 
TotovPTig rag xpoa^opoig ocvtSp evTpofriexroi re xoci [juuxcipiot 
(obs.) To7g yap POfjififLotg rov haTorov axoKov6ovP'ng ov itocfjuocp- 
Tupovasp . . . TpoffrdyfJbocffiP. Clem. Ep. i. 40; and b\so [LO^diptoi 
(obs.) OS TovTOtg vxccKOvopreg (obs.) rolg Trpoardyybourip^ Ej). 
ii. 19, a few lines after the passage quoted above ; and further, 
from the first Preface (speaking of the opinions of Philo and 
Josephus), Gjg ov {JIsOPOp rov orxoTOV (cf. with passage from 
ii. 19, quoted above), rip Tap' ^[lIp 'TCiarorurm xoci [Loucapiofp 
(obs.) apipSp oiS' o}\jug hioc[Ji*ocprcipovfftP (obs.). When the writer 
of Clement's Epistles has once got hold of an idea, he is never 

^ Also «r< h^^hf i^fvriv rhf nfUtf* auT§i t% nai $i a»$va»Ttff ii. 11. 
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weary of showing his knowledge of equivalent expressions. So . 
is it also with the author of the first Preface in this question of 
** obedience." In the first twelve lines we find tZv 6uojv hroKiSiv 
T^pfjfftgy pvXu^tjrt rag iproXug^ rovg TStSup^ovvrug rolg xpo(rray^ 

We quoted Ecclus. xxiv. 22 just now in illustration of some 
words from Clem. £p. ii. 1, among which were cig TSpi fJitixpSvi 
It happens that dg is a most conspicuous word in the latter 
part of Ecclus. xxiv., e.g. ver. 27 o hcpaivuv dg ^£g Tusisiuy 
(obs. cf. Heb. xii. 7 g/ TUtiuuv VTOfLsyire^ ig vsosg x.T.X.)y ig 
K.r.'K.y which may be compared with Clement's clever adapta- 
tion : TO pig yap fii^v rx/ipiaaro, dtg varrif viovg fiybSig Tpofffj- 
yopevffsy x.r.X. still in ii. 1. The idea of sonship is also in 
the first twelve lines of the first Preface : VTgp I^T/Sa rd rr^g 
vioOitriag a^toffLUy which may be further illustrated out of Ep. 
ii. 1, for we have [ji,7]hfJbiocv ekxihu 'ixovrag, bI [Lij Tap* ccvroS. 

Kcclus. XXV. 17 runs: xovfjptoc yvvoctxog uKKosoT r^v opocff$p 
avTTJgy xui axorol rd xpoaetfTOv avrrjg dg (tukkov. In Ep. ii. 19 
we have iffxortfffLeSoc r^v hdvoiav vxo rSv iTi6v(JificSv reSv fd^uroctcov. 
In Ep. ii. 1 there is a parallel passage, and there b rjj opuffti 
is found. 

Now, observe, Ecclus. xxiv. 21 (we have just quoted ver. 22) 
is expressly cited in the Preface, and the writer makes use of 
the chapter in the same kind of way that Clement does. Thus 
the Preface begins with r^g 6so7ryBv(rrov Tpuf^g fi £(TZfj(Tig^ 
tKovtov io^i^g xui ic^'x/jg^ xui Tavratv otroc rd Svtjroif dffTdZfrai 
ytvogy urepg^gi, (rarrTjpicig fiiMv ipoha, %api^O|M»gi'?; (cf. Clement's 
^(MV r)(/ipi<T(iro just given). Corop. Ecclus. xxiv. 17 iyoi ig 
afLTsKog (iXaarTjaouroc xap/v, xui rd oivSri fLOV xocp^og io^rjg xui 
xKourov. Seven lines afterwards the writer quotes ver. 21. 
With the (jojrrip. fj. i^oi. y/ip. of the Preface, comp. the ffafrfjpiuif 
iuvrdig xui Zfit>^v hhovrug of Clement's ii. 19, given above. 

There certainly appears to be a close connection of some 
kind between these Prefaces and Clement's Epistles. It does 
not seem to be a case of ordinary borrowing by one writer 
from another. The coincidences seem rather to point to one 
mind and one hand. The considerable passage quoted above 
from the second Preface is from that portion of it which 
Lequien considers to have been actually written by John of 
Damascus. If this opinion is a sound one, we must have mis- 
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interpreted the coincidences which have been produced. If, 
on the contrary, it can be shown that the Prefaces are fraudu- 
lent additions to the Sacr. Par. by a late hand, our conjecture 
as to the connection between them and Clement's Ep. ii. will 
be worthy of consideration. 

2. It may be well, perhaps, before we proceed with our task, 
to set before our readers what it is we are going to do. We 
have two columns of Greek in hand, and we are going to show 
that they are mere patchwork, made up of words and scraps 
gathered from various authors. We have to find these words 
and scraps within reasonable distance of one another, and when 
gaps occur ^we must show some connecting link which may 
reasonably be thought to have induced the writer to pass from 
one part of a volume to another part, or from one author to 
another author. It will not do to find these coincidences for 
one part only of these columns, for we have to show that they 
are throughout written by the same hand. Now, if the two 
columns of these Prefaces are honest Greek, written partly by 
John of Damascus or wholly by some writer whose habitual 
language was Greek, and who had therefore no occasion to 
trouble himself about words and phrases, can any task be 
imagined more hopeless or more heart-breaking t It took us, 
of course, some considerable time to elaborate the proof which 
we are about to produce, but it was no trouble at all to find the 
pa<jes to which we shall have occasion to refer. We simply 
dealt with these Prefaces as we dealt with pseudo-Galen's 
treatise when we saw reason to doubt its genuineness. We 
turned to pages which we knew to be elsewhere used. 

We shall show the method we pursued. We do not say that 
we shall be accurately following upon our writer's track. His 
footsteps are visible enough, but we cannot always tell which 
of them are earliest in time. 

We turn first of all to Diodorus, iv. 6 sq. pp. 252, 253. 
They are very remarkable pages. Our attention is at once 
arrested by the words ^poV rovg fiuaxuivoffrdg n tSp xaKSiv. 
Comp. the ^ourxoLvia rSv xaTJiv of Ep. ad Tlieoph. vii., quoted 
on p. 145. 

In the next sentence Diodorus speaks of the hermaphrodite, 
and he uses the rather uncommon word Tupifjupipijgy in a pas- 
sage which has much in common with a sentence containing 
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that word, and which is found in the excerpt from Diodoras 
in Phot. Bibl 244, only a few lines below the passage given 
above. It was the connection between the Prefaces and 
this " excerpt '* that induced us to try these pages of 
Diodorus. 

Diodorus goes on to speak of the Muses. Authorities, he 
says, differ, but some few of the poets 6vyurepccg axopuivovrou 
Ovpocpov Kou r^. They disagree also as to the number of the 
Muses, but the number nine prevails, uxo rSv STtpayetrroiTafP 
aiiipSv fisfiociovfJifevog. In the first Preface we have xoci vlovg 
Qiov . . . U'xtpfjvuTO. Presently the writer describes the 
opinions of Philo and Josephus as being not at all inferior 
to those of the Tap' ^fjuJp TiffrordirafV xas (jisOMKfiav avhpSvy 
adding aXXa yg xoci ToTik^v Tfjv laorriTcx,, kou ^ 6fJbOio}a^iap h rz 
Tioyotg kou ^6eff$* iTthtKvvvrusy jSgjSaioyyra fjuaXkoify ovk^ iKocr- 
Tovyru TOVTOfv Tapu rov Uarpig pfjSfjffofJueva Xoytoc. 

Diodorus then gives the derivation of M,ovffa. The excerpts 
from Helladius (Phot. BibL 279) — the falsity of which has 
been shown on p. 52 — adopt (p. 531) Diodorus' opinion. 
Turning to the passage, we find, a few lines above it, (rvrnT- 
Tovffij and presently 'iffrty evpm and (Toc(pij TUpiffrfjon. In the 
first line of first Preface we have ffvvuTrovffaj and in the second 
Preface we find sWiv ivpuu and ffocpeig TocpsorrSp. 

Diodorus proceeds to give a short explanation of the names 
of the nine Muses. Every one of these explanations is more 
or less perfectly represented in the second Preface. 

1. Clio : so called 8/a ro top sk rfjg TOtfjaiatg rm iyKCif[Ji*$ot' 
ZfliiAvuv BTouPOP [Liyoc KKiog TipsTOtsTu rolg iTusPovfJifiPotg. In 
the Preface we are told that the Sucr. Par. contain not only 
the words of Holy Scripture, but also of the holy fathers, SfP 
TO fjitiyoc KKiog kcvtol Taorap Tfjp oiKOvyiApfiP iioc^i^ofjrou kou 
vfjitPfirou. Comp. rovro 6 TOi^aotg iaurS (jAya. KXiog h XpiOTA/ 
sr6piTo/^(r6ra/. Clem. Ep. i. 54. 

2. Euterpe : axo rov riprup rovg oucpoaffjAvovg. Comp. 
the STirspT^ in the passage from the second Preface {vid. sup. 

' For this uncommon word, vid, injr. p. 154. 

' Comp. T« . . . ^S$f iv)ii(aW«ray, Clem. Ep. i. 21. 

* So the message of our Lord (in the extract from Eusebius) to Simon Peter 
was rather to strengthen than to diminish or take away anything that had been 
promised or bestowed. Vid, sup, p. 143, where observe the thrice repeated 
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p. 147). A Httle below the writer promises Bhort extracts, so 
as not \vo')(}jU¥ roug AzoOovrccg. 

3. Thalia: axo rov 6(£Kk6$¥ sti ToKKovg yfiovovg rovg hd 
tSjv TotfifLurofv lyxciffLtaZ^ofLiifovg. Comp. Nos. 1, 7, 9. 

4. Melpomene: uto rijg fLekaiiagy di' ^ rovg kxovovrag 
'^^OLyofyutrSou, Corap. with the words just given, and with 
the passage quoted on p. 147. 

5. Terpsichore: axo rov ripTS$v x.r.X. See No. 2. The 
expression, or that on p. 250, suggests 2 Mace. xv. 

6. Erato : ccto rov rovg TouhivSi^rag ToOuvovg xat iTSpdcff' 
rovg icTorskU¥. Comp. first of all the STirgpT? ri^v %ap/v 
aTorsXei of the passage quoted on p. 147, and then i^ipatrrog 
yap ig ahjSSg fi yKvxvnjg rSv THV/Lursxeip fjuaOrji/idircifk aytd- 
^ovffOj xai av^oiifovffa, xal rpipovtra rdig yj/v^flig' 

7. Polymnia : uto rov hid ToTJJjg vfjuyfjffs&fg STtfunTg 
xocrotffxivdZ^uy rovg hsd rSv TOitjfJMtreify ocToc6ocmnZfl[Juivovg r^ 
ho^i). Comp. v[L¥fjru$ in No. 1. We shall return to this 
directly. 

8. Urania : octo rov rovg TUiisvfevrag v*jc ccvr^g i^ocipia6u$ 
Tpo^ ovpu¥ov. Comp. ihofisSoc ydp ivnvOiv xui rug Xa[JifTpig 
r£¥ iixociejv havofjudgy from first Prefact. 

9. Calliope : axo rov xakij» ora TpotsffSah rovriffrt, r^ 
gygsr/a hdfopop oUffUP, dToioxflg rvyXtdrnp vto r£y dxovoprejv. 
Comp. ^ ydp rov xd^Xovg rSv iyxufiipm ixXoyij Tpog ^ iavrrjy 
$kxu rovg IvrvyxdvovroLg^ ovx ISaa xufLslv ro f^ilXov dxovcfou 
ToSovyrotg^ xai ig h ffr^xflpoitg dhroct p^ffsiny. With the last 
clause, comp. Nos. 3, 7. 

The peculiar use (in both Prefaces) which has here been 
made of Diodorus will hardly, we should suppose, be denied ; 
and we might, perhaps, be content to rest our denial of the 
authorship of John of Damascus on what has been already 
produced. The examination, however, of the Greek of these 
Prefaces is so instructive, and the results of the examination 
are so undeniable, that we shall pursue our investigations a 
great deal further. 

Diodorus proceeds, at the bottom of p. 253 and onward, to 
give the history of Hercules. He does not say anything about 
Prodicus' myth of the "choice of Hercules." It .would 
naturally occur to any one's mind. In both Prefojces there 

^ For r. I. I, v%d, infr, p. 160. 
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18 the opposition of " virtue " to " vice," and we shall see pre- 
sently that **the choice of Hercules" was present in the 
writer's mind. 

On p. 250, Diodorus speaks of Dionysus, adding ;card rijv 
el ccpx^i Bvpiffiv Tov ohov fLfj'^eif rijg viarog xpuffeetfg svp^fjt^ivfjg. 
Comp. with the passage from the second Preface^ on p. 147. 

On p. 251, an account is given of Priapus, which extends on 
to p. 252, to the mention of the hermaphrodite. Diodorus 
has isccfitovijg ug avavra rov aiSva, which might have suggested 
the iiuvofjuoig of the first Preface, for which see No. 8. 

We observe, also, ra hi rov (Taff^arog fLiprj ^^eptTXaaaffuu ilg 
uaSpAfTov TVTOv . . . rag Ti[Ji*oig oc^ouifLovfft . . . Tpofffiyopiag. 
If we turn to the Ep. ad Theoph. xxx., the section, that' is, in 
which, on p. 118 sq., we found so much that was interesting, 
we remark ixttr^g rS rvT&f rov Z^etfOTOtov aravpoS, with 
TtfJi*fJ¥ roig Tparrorwrotg icxonyt^omg in the next line, and 
followed after four lines by rfjg XptarsuPiK^g Tpo(r^yop/a?, 
and after one line by j3gj3a/W/v t£p Tocp fiyuv hiioyyitcx,' 
TifffJitipofv OiO'Trvivarojv "Koym. In the first Preface, as we have 
already seen (p. 148), we are told that the opinions of Philo 
and Josephus do not fall short of those of rSv Tap fiiMv . • . 
&¥hpm . . . ^i^atov,ra [JuaTJiOv . • • Koysa* The next line has 
Ssamvcrrov. In the same place the writer of Theophilus says 
that the glory of image-worship shines forth Iv saropsaig xai 
fjtfOVffovpY^fLaffiv. The last word appears to have been coined 
expressly for the occasion, and is certainly appropriate to 
Diodorus' account of the Muses here given, and of which the 
writer of the Prefaces makes use. Observe the contempt for 
image-worship which lurks in the use of Diodorus* language by 
the writer of Theophilus. 

On p. 251, just above the history of Priapus, it is said that 
Dionysus was the ivpiriiv of certain games. In lib. i. 88, 
p. 98, Priapus is also spoken of. We observe here to h\ 
(iiopiov rov (TGJii^arogy ro ryjg ymaecug amov, nfLaaSaf ^srpoaf}- 
Kovreifg, cug av vTapxov apxiyovov rijg rZv Z^icov pvtriojg . . . 
2/0 Koi rag sUovag avrZv aparfSivai rovg TXstarovg iv rolg 
Upoig iur^rafjuivag. If, now, we turn to the very same sentence 
in Clem. Ep. i. 59, in which we have pointed out (p. 114) 
what appear to be two jokes, we find iXTtZfisv Its ro apx^yovov 
TOfffjg xrmofg opofjud (obs.) aov . , . fioioy Bvspyirfjv {evperiiv. 
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S. Light, p. 288), T»iV[LoiTeifP xu) &b6» Toifffig ffocpxSgj t6» eTijSXi- 
TOMToc * h ralg ccfivtrffotg, rov STO'irTfjy aydpofxivuv ifyuv . . . rov 
Tocvrog TnOfifUrog Kritrrriv xut i'^ritrxorop. Comp. with Diodorus. 

Compare also with both, 6 il kyaOog wn YlpiaTrog^ 6 xp/v n 
tipcu Tos^ag' isd roSro Koikitrou UpiocTogf on s^pioTO/Vs ra 
Toipra' hd tovto (obs.), ^(t/v, sig Tawa puop 7(rrocTouy inro 
TMfjg Trig Krmeog (obs.) n/MfAiyog (obs.) xa$ h roug o6o7g 
ficurrdZfifv rug OTOfpug (Diod. p. 252) iTravcj ocvrovy rovritm 
rovg xapvovg rrig xrmo^gy Lp aJnog (obs.) iyinro, Tpioxoifjaag 
Tfjp xrifftp Tporepop ovx oJhtup^ Hippol. Bef. v. 26 (Justin the 
Gnostic). 

In lib. iii. 68, p. 238, Diodoms twice uses iTtnpirfi^ for which 
see the passage from the second Preface^ on p. 147. In the 
same place Diodorus has y\vx\mjiTiy and half a dozen lines 
above it In 5i xdS VT$pfiokijp vy^UPOP. In the second Preface 
is yXvxvTtig^ with ra fr/ (obs.) xaff wnp^oTJiP afJbsipej half a 
dozen lines above. 

3. *ATu6apaTi%UP (see No. 7 above) is a word likely to 
attract attention. Wesseling (Diodorus* editor) has a note 
upon it, and refers to lib. i. 2, p. 5. The word is there used, 
and in the following sentence Diodorus has eti tmup tijp 
olxovfiipfiP, and in the preceding sentence rd oKKol tuptu 
rd xurd top ^iop' rolg Si 8i' CAptrriP TtptTOtriaufjifipoig io^ocPj ul 
Tpd^stg &TCCPTU TOP aiSva [LPfjfdfOPivoPTUiy iiufiocif[Jt,iPai tS duo- 
T&TGf T^g iffToptccg (TTOfJifCCTi. Comp. the xocTd vdtrup ttjp oixov- 
fiipfjp hoc^ifiotrrcct already observed in No. 1. 

On p. 47 sq. the greater part of Peregrin. §§ 10, 11 is given. 

^uv afiurr§vt, Didymus, De Trin, ii. 1. This reference ia giveu in the Church 
Quarterly, Oct. 1876, p. 244. We consult Didymtu becanse of this coincidence 
with Clement. Further on in the same chapter, p. 114, Didymns has wmfi^ri* 
y«vf r« rfimii»£$. In the second Pr%fact we find rjiv rftuLitm^it ft,§^aim, and, as we 
have already seen, wmfterm. Presently Dldymus has r« . . . v«>i^i;^«» al^imft,a . . . 
ri , , , »c) vitvf Bt$S i/taf w»i«vf it nviv^Mt vi$$%9iat, Comp. from first Prtfacc 
vUvs 6i«v yf»(W««, and after two lines iwif IX«'i)« r« rnt vfti^imt i^itifUi, 

In chap, iii Didymns considers the yarioos titles of the Holy Spirit, and on 
p. 125 the Unvfut vltitrUt appears again followed by the Omv/m IwcyyiXmf. 
Presently he has nnZfMt ^dftrtf, and the text Uv Jtyvmri fu, rms iyr«x«f tc^ 
l/ukff rff^itr«n, followed by ifM,§tirpHr§ff rr«;^i)/«v, a9%v^nfa>nin, and presently 
i/MfXtiiet several times. We have seen the last word, which is an uncommon 
one, in the first Prefab, In the second is ifM,MTf^§t, auvf^fuv/iiffif. Comp. 
also 0Ttx^ftt7t (vid, 9up.). In the opening twelve lines (vid. 9up. p. 149) of the 
first Pr^dct the other points are taken up, vmI. in^fr. p. 159. 
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We observe there stra BTeiifj to xpuyfjifa he^B^ofiro (comp. 
here with Diodonis), (pvy^v iuvrov xurochxoiirag iTXuvurOy 
dXhjv oKKoTi ocfitifiafv . . . iv jSpa^er Touiag ocTipfjH (comp. here 
with the Tovg viovg . . . u'jn^fjvuro of first Prefact^ vid. sup. 
p. 151). After a few lines, given on p. 48, we have a sentence 
partly indebted to Diodorus {vid, sup. p. 88), and which has 
oTSp xui avro ov fiixpov aurSf i^tetffiu 'X'eptexoitjfft TpoV rov i^^g 
jSiov. The word a^tcof/^a is used in the first Preface (see note 
on p. 154), and for the rest of the sentence compare Diodorus' 
words quoted above. We recall apr/ il avSpa Tutiutf xm 
is^iOf/LUTt ic^oxr/fivrd of Peregrin, 19, found also in pseudo- 
Galen's De Prcenot. (vid, sup. p. 80). Two lines above in 
Peregrinus we observe gl' rig £}J\,og h TripiffrdiffSi roiuun^. Now, 
here, in Diodorus (p. 4) we have oi il TSTUiiiVfLivot rSy axa/- 
iiuratv 'rpoi')(fiV(rt. Comp. with Peregrinus. Five lines above 
Diodorus has Ti^itTratnm, On p. 250, a page used apparently 
{yid. sup. p. 153) in the second Preface^ we have the more 
exact expression roug TO$avraig Tipiffrdiffefff, 

On p. 7, Diodorus says that he travelled for thirty years 
from country to country, acquiring the knowledge which was 
necessary for the composition of the history which he pro- 
posed to write. His words, as we shall see presently, seem to 
be partly used in the second Preface. Photius, Bibl, 170, ex- 
pressly refers to them, and speaks of Diodorus as roTOvg re 
xoKKovg OLiiiii^av. Comp. the iTKumro, £}Jjj¥ oKKorz ^ afjuu- 
^m of Peregrin. 10, quoted above and on p. 47. 

It would thus seem that Peregrinus is to some small extent 
connected with our Prefaces and the sources from which they 
are derived. 

We return now to Diodorus, p. 5. In the pages in which 
we now find ourselves, the coincidences are very numerous, 
and to do full justice to them we should have to transcribe far 
more, both of Diodorus and of the Prefaces, than our space will 
permit. We must content ourselves with noticing some points 
only, and these not so fully as we could wish. 

On p. 5, Diodorus has rriv VToSsfftP, four lines above uiric^, 
and between the two words a passage in which ocpsr^g is opposed 

* The combination is suggested apparently by three lines of Theognis quoted, 
as we shall find presently, by Basil in de legend, libr, OerUiL The first of these 
lines ends with itafitt^ifiiim, and the third with ixxtn axx»$ tx*** 
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to xdKiugy and further down on p. 5, paiieifg wpot. On p. 6 he 
has aTUvra t£XKu yfiiiffiiJisa r^ 7P^^9 Tnpnikfipivou. Comp. 
^np$i$hi(p6y it Stra ijSiKcigj tj ywfMKig, tj TocpamrtxHg TpoV 
'Toaav ourtuv n kou v^rodKnv rif rs Uakma zul Nea rSv kpm 
Koysoify Tpap^ XtkBKrai • . • ra TSp/ apiTTJg kou xuxsag Tepiti- 
}jjpip. iid TO ivhjTToy hi zai fwbiojg ivpitrxnv k.tX. Comp. 
with Diodorus. Comp. also Clem. Alex. ProtrepU iv. 48 r^ 
TocKouSi. TUfSim ra Tfjg viug iTninKwig iraipocg (r)(fl[JifaTU. ou 
ykfjbitrig rohvv ovil "IxTa/w, aratfavar/^ovri {yid. sup, p. 154) 

On p. 6, Diodorus says that history blames the bad but 
extols the good (we have just found ocptTtjg opposed to xuxiug), 
and has fp^g/v rS orvfjufipovrt followed after a few lines by 
7poa/ps(r/v, with to (TVfJifpipov in the next line. Comp. (icchiocif 
Si Tfjv Tov ffV[LpipovTog aspsffiy s^ofjbtyy TupuTJjjXovg Sivng rdg 
dpSTug, za$ rdg . . • xotKiag. We shall find presently xpoV 
dTJJiKovg riOivrig. 

On the same p. 6 we find ifjbTSipiav fjitsyiffrfiv . . . rolg ivrvy- 
xdpoufft followed presently by x6$i/iiiffjg yap iu rolg upocyipctfff' 
xovtra TTJg i<piK%iag. Comp. with the passage from the second 
Prt^facCj given on p. 147. 

At the bottom of p. 6, Diodorus says that no writer had 
ever attempted to write a connected history of all times and 
circumstances ; that history therefore was contained in many 
volumes, by as many different writers, and (p. 7) that the 
dvd'kri'^^ig (xurdhjylfig in Preface) of it was ivffTspihi'X'Tog 
(comp. the iuTjjrroy just above) and hvtriijVtifJiiOnvrog (comp. 
the passage from the second Preface^ given on p. 147). This 
great work, hitherto unattempted, Diodorus proposed to under- 
take, making it as profitable as possible, ikdy/cFru h\ rovg 
upay$yiaxo)frag box^fiffovirocp. Comp. the [l^ . . . bo')(^7v rovg 
dxouo^ocg {tid. sup. No. 2). The preceding sentence in tiie 
Preface is toKK^v hi yjpuav shfipet rSf (rvvrdy(JiiOt,ri. The 
following sentence in Diodorus contains ilg rtjv ')(piiccv . . . rSv 
(Tvvrayimreffv, The sentence following ivox^v in the Preface 
is fLuTatrra hi i^fjvpfjra$ hsd ro ofiotorpoxcc (see note, p. 154), 
^ovy rd ivl hog TrpdyfLotrog TToTCkayfiig Xsyof/tSPoc. The next 
sentence in Diodorus begins with j} 8' h [Lt(t avvrdi^scug 'STpocy- 
[Luretcc^ and is followed presently by i/^dTjara filv . . . IVg/ra 
xui hid r^y hf rji 'FafiJi*fj xopfiyiftv raiu xpoV r^v vxoxufLiyrjv (in 
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same part of Preface) VTroOitr^v avriKO\fru\f. Comp. 6[Ji*o$6TpOTa, 
etc. 

On p. 8, Diodorus has ccnKoi^oiLev he rSv V7rofji*vriii*druv, 
Comp. TO 8/a fJi*vfjfJi*fjg upaXufieiv {vid. sup. p. 147). 

The preceding sentence in the Preface is ^gpi Sfv f/tixpoif 
vtrnpop h To7g roTOig y^yofiivfig |3pa%ga ipS, trapSg to i| uvtSp 
XpflffifJifOP vupiffTciv. Here, on p. 8, Diodorus has ^ouKofLou 
|3f>fls%6a irpohiopiaui Tsp/ X.7.X., and on p. 12, . . . rSif "Xfifitrifjitcjv 
xurd [JUixpov Koci x.r.X. followed by xepi hi rSv Tpd^em . . . 
yiPOfLSvofP hi iv To7g ympiZfifitivoig roTOsg rrig oixovfJifSPtjg in^iims 
^reipourofdttSa. 

On the same p. 8, Diodorus has vi'TCOiiiiJiiiOa hi Tfjv kpy^^v 
rrig hropiag uto rZv [Lv6oXoyovfJi*ivAf» . . . t£¥ yap (ii^}\juy fifjbh 
S| a/ TTpSroci Tipikxovtri . . . kou tovtcjp oci[Ji*h . • . a^eyeypoipafLey 
, . . hil TocTg i^rig ii'xoffi zut rpsai (obs.) ^i^Xosg X.7.X., and on 
p. 9 eicm T^y vhjv Tpuy[Ji*ureiuv fifi^v naaupAxovra ^i^'Kuv 
dwrav. Comp., from the second Preface, Triaoe, hi fi Tpayfjuamu 
i¥ Tp$(r$ (obs.) (itfiKoig avuyiypaTrou' xoci rovrofU fi [juiv TpmTj 
(TuyzBtrocs a^' Sf» (hoKitrrcc Tpo(rfjxo$ xfi^ffnuPoTg ryjv opp^^v ag/ 
'jTonlffSoch UTO (obs.) QeoS ryjv rpiuhixjjv (see note, p. 154) 
[juovuhu (obs.) pcifrt%ov(ruv he xpooiybiuv (obs.) fiyitoig. On p. 15, 
Diodorus has ro o'oJ/^a rov KOtryi^ov orvyxuaSut tS,¥ he rSv 
TrpoupfjfLiWV (obs.). Compare. Diodorus is speaking of many 
gods rpi(povrdg ri xat av^ovrug tuvtol (cf. av^dvovcroc xai 
rpipovffa rag y^uxdg, vid. sup. p. 152). 

The coincidence between the Preface and Diodorus in rp$ffi 
j3//3Xoi^ is worthy of special notice, for it happens that the 
writer of the Preface gives an untrue description of the Scusr. 
Par. The contents are not divided into three books, but 
ranged under the letters of the alphabet. Editors are obliged 
to suppose that John of Damascus changed his mind. It was 
no part of the writer's plan to give a truthful account of the 
Sacr. Par. 

On p. 12, Diodorus has TpoV ccXTJiXevg riSkvr^g trvyit^oKa. 
Comp. 'TcapaTJjfKovg Olyng {yid. sup. p. 156). A few lines 
above he has W) rag vofjbdg (T^ropdhrju i^tivas. In the second 
Preface we find xat rd icipi rovrcuv ffTopdhrjy xetfLim aTo^^gy- 
fiara rjv6oX6yT}»rai. In the parallel passage in the first Pre- 
face there is T}6poi(T6f}(Tav. Diodorus has here d6poiZ,o[JbBPovg in 
close company with (TTropdhrju. This last word evidently ex- 
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cited some attention. Comp. iTtxu/LivofV uvrS vfjam (rTOpdhfjp. 
Diod. iii, 44, p. 212^ in the midst, that is, of the pages used 
for the manufacture of the so-called excerpts from Agathar- 
chides. This use of cnrofxiZtjv might well be remembered. 
EusebiuSy also, H. E. i. 1, very appropriately writes : o<ra roivvv 
tig Trj¥ TpoxuiJifivfiv Kvfffrskfjauv VTohoiv ftyovybiSd^ rZv uvroTg 
SKUvotg (T'xropdifjv iLvrifUovivSivruv ivuKe^di/LBvoif xui ig ay he 
XoyixSp 'Ku(Mtvu¥ rag Wirrihsiovg ccvrS^ r£» Tokou irvyypafwv 
araySiffufASvoi (obs.) ^&f»oig ;e.r.X. 

The sentence in Diodorus which contains iTTopoilfiif begins 
thus : Tovg hi s| ocpx^i yivvfiOivrag rSv afSpof^m pounv iv 
druxTCff xai 6fjpw6i$ fiuf xaSsffreiiTag, ffxopahfjv x.t.X. Diodonis 
alludes to the lines (in which the keenest interest was felt in 
several quarters) ^j^ xfioifog or liv araxrog avOpinruv fitog xui 
6fipi£hfig Icrypog f vnrfjpirfjg «.r.X. Sextus Empir. M. ix. 54, 
introduces them by saying that Critias maintained on oi 
volKouoI yofJitsSirou maxoTov nvoc rSv kvOpanriyatv xaropSatfjuoirafp 
xai &fJitocp77jfjbarm tTrkMuv top 6i6v t^Tcp rov [Lfjhiifu KdiSpa top 
T}jj(riOP ahxsly ivKufiov[Jb6Pov r^v vxo roiy 6ioi¥ riyitupiuy. Comp. 
the words from Clement's Ep. i. 59, quoted on p. 154. The 
idea, that Clement is looking in the same direction as Diodorus, 
is confirmed by the fact that Diodorus presently has ra 
TrpSiru, yivoii^iva ffvfrrfjfjifUToc rZv OLTcdyrofV iSySv apyy/ovu yina- 
Sat, and further on Tp^ovg rSy ccTrdvrm dySpinrojy ivptrdg 
yiyiffSut {yid. sup. p. 154). The writer of Diognetus seems 
also to look in the same direction when he says, fJi^ixfif (^h oxiv 
rov TpoffSBv xpovov tiuffsv ^l^S,g ig ifiovKof/fSSoc drdxrofg popoitg 
pips(r6ah DiogiuU ix. 1. Comp. with JUiopnetus, ovx ISiv 
uvrdg drdxrofg pipsaSui x.t.X.<, a version of Num. xxvii. 17 
(Philo, i. p. 170). The 16th verse runs : WiaxiypdaSat Kvpfog 
6 &iog rSy Tnvfidrafy xui Truffrig trupxog uvSpanrov M r^g avvw 
youy^g ruvrrig. Comp. with Clement's § 59, quoted on p. 154. 
This curious coincidence would very naturally arise if Clement's 
Epistle and Diognetus were by the same author. 

4. It may be remembered {vid. avp. p. 152, No. 6) that we 
found the word iTripuffrog to be used both in Diodorus and in 
the second Pre/ace. It is used several times by Lucian, but 
otherwise does not appear to be common. In Philo, i. p. 671, 
we find cirt dXfjSuug r^g iTspuarov yifJboyru. Comp. impuarog 
yap ig d}jj6Sgj vid. sup, p. 152. 
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On the same page Philo has fiovKofjbmtg il ttjp oj^iKudv, and 
on the preceding page (jbira Toifffjg Bufjuapeiag. Comp. with the 
passage from the second Preface^ quoted on p. 147. 

On this last page (p. 670) Philo has ro Tupov^ and in the 
same sentence fjuiyu xat l^i^poy xrfjfAu xai oLyitntsthtx, dperTJg. 
In the beginning of the second Preface is ro ^apoy, and the 
first words of the first Preface are xrijfJiiU ri(JbtO¥ ^ dpiri]. Philo 
may merely have given the suggestion; at any rate, we shall 
find a better parallel presently. 

Here, also, Philo has ^vfffiiivig^ and the Preface vto ivfffjbevaiif 
dnvpfjfjbovfjbivfig. For the last word, see note, p. 154. 

5. We are now in a position to come to some definite con- 
clusions concerning the Prefaces which we have been examining. 
The use, and the very extraordinary use, of Diodorus, not to 
mention Philo and Didymus, cannot be disputed. The coinci- 
dences which have been produced belong to all parts of both 
Prefaces, and prove that these Prefaces were written by the 
same person. This person could not have been John of 
Damascus ; in the first place, because, from internal evidence, 
as Lequien (vid, sup. p. 147) shows^ we must hold the first 
Preface and part of the second to be later additions ; in the 
next place, because it is impossible to believe that a writer of 
the eighth century, thinking in and speaking Greek every day, 
would use Diodorus in the way that the writer of the Prefaces 
certainly did. These Prefaces are mere literary mosaics, and 
very obviously the work of far later times tlian those of John 
of Damascus. 

If this conclusion concerning the Prefaces is a just one, it is 
not at all difficult to understand, at any rate, one object which 
the writer had in view in prefixing them to the Sacra Parallela. 
The sentence, indeed, concerning Philo and Josephus {yid. sup. 
p. 146), standing as it does in both Prefaces in the same words, 
sufficiently explains this object. The writer wanted to 
encourage the study of these and other ancient writers not 
Christian. Living at a time when the study of ancient Greek 
literature was attracting notice in some quarters, but being 
frowned down in others, he wanted to contradict the notion 
that the Church had always looked askance at such study. 
We speak of course with diffidence here. We know for 
certain what Greek passed before our writer^s eyes, and what 
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use he made of it ; but we do not knoWf we can only guess, what 
his thoughts and intentions were. We only surmise that one 
among the objects which he had in view, when writing these 
Prefaces, was that which we have just stated. We have, how- 
ever, some rather interesting evidence to produce, which seems 
to give colour to our surmise. 

6. Among the writings of Basil is one called Sermo de 
legendis libris Gentilium. This treatise, first published (in 
Latin) in 1507, has been constantly used in support of classical 
study. If we turn to § 4 we find Basil's version of Prodicus' 
speech on the meeting of Hercules with ** Virtue" and **Vice." 
The " two ways," one or other of which Hercules was invited 
to choose, are very constantly referred to by our authors with 
more or less of openness. In our Prefaces we have pointed out 
the opposition between " virtue " and " vice " {vid. sup. p. 156), 
If we run our eye down Basil's narrative, we observe ehou yap 
Tjjif fjbh v^o xofAfJi^amx^g (obs.) htscrxsvourfjbivfjv ug xaKkog . . . 
skxetp iTtx^tpsh rov 'HpaxXsa xpog iaurfiv, and presently 
Tg/pargov m rov fitov iuxwvut rovg \oyovg' dg o ye tjJv ayfit 
pfjfjbdrajif Tapa ro7g £KKoig pKcxTofiuif 'ipycu ^e^utcSyy and after 
four lines oJov m riv Ttvixojv iKetvog iin^iv, and after one 
line fjbuxpoug v^lp ocuriig a^oremiv Xoy ovg. Comp., from the 
second Preface, ^ yap rov xuKkovg rcSy iyxeifjAvm hckoyri Tpog 
ia,urri¥ sKxet x.r.X. {vid. sup. p. 152), and after a few lines 
rd Tgpi upsr^g xui xaxiag^ with o TiVa| in the next line. 
Further on in the same Preface Ki^tg ohfiyoikru xui tkxovoa, 
and after a few lines xa) JVa yi^ti h rS HfAStv rd aurd dyayvoftr- 
fAuru ro7g iv ptifjduffh xat ovx iv 'rpdyfJbaai xixojpifffiAvoig^ 
fjbocxpovg dTorsiwfJdBv Xoyovg, with rovg ivrvyxdvovrag rS 
Ttmxi after two lines. These resemblances cannot have acci- 
dentally arisen ; and that they have not is further shown by 
observing in § 2, TupdKhjKa 6kvra,g, which may be compared 
with Taptth}JiKovg nispreg in the first Preface, and for which 
we have already found a " parallel " {^pog uKkfjXovg nisvrsg) in 
Diodorus {vid. sup. p. 157). The Prefaces to the Sacr. Par. 
cannot then be independent of Basil's treatise. Would it not 
seem that, equally with other lovers of classical study, our 
writer was attracted by the de legendis libris Gentilium f 

Some one will perhaps now be ready to point out that by 
producing Basil's TapdKh)Xu iivrag as a " parallel " to the 
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expression of the Preface, for which a " parallel " has been pre- 
viously found, we have in some measure pulled down what we 
only just now were so carefully building up. and have cast a 
doubt upon the force of the coincidences between Diodorus 
and the Prefaces which have been pointed out. Duplicate 
coincidences, one or other of which must be accidental, may 
doubtless be sometimes found. We have not knowingly kept 
any in the background. We have shown on p. 19 what must 
be done with these when they are found. This particular 
duplicate, however, presents no difBculty whatever, for Basil 
has ^poV i&^'Krikovg (with Diodorus) in the selfsame sentence. 
The coincidence only sends us to Basil's treatise to see what 
else we can find. 

In the beginning of § 3, Basil writ^^s : ruvra, hri raura Keyeiv 

Vobs.) rciv uxovoPTCttv KoyoTOisiai. Comp. with the passage from 
Phot. BibL 244 (the hermaphrodite), quoted on p. 148. 

Just below xapdKKTjKa (in § 2) Basil speaks of Moses, and says 
ov fjbiyiffrov itmv STt ao^ia xapa 'jriffiv avSpofTosg ovofLu . . . ovrof 
Tpo<TeK6s7if 7^ Siatpia k.t.K. Comp. the a^iag STuivov fLsyuKov 
xui iv ^oXXj ho^ri Tocpd Toiffiv riv^ atg oJaiuj Kctl (i^iytt riv Tovvofjba 
Tcchiyov . . . i« 6iupiccg k.t.K. of pseudo-Galen, p. 625, quoted 
on p. 91. Basil has somewhat similar words in his description 
of the " choice of Hercules : " ku) ffyj^hov OLTuvngy Stv ifi xal 
y^oyog rig icmv M ^ cropta, i^ fji^txpov ^ f^uZ^ov, tig hOvuf/ftv 'ixaffrog 
h roig iuvrm (TvyypdfLfLafftv, dpir^g stusvov he^^6ov. Comp. 
with pseudo-Galen as above, and also with his riaccv hi oiirot 
ifyfiov oLTUVTzg OS xuTu r^v 'Poffjuaiofy toX/v d^tifLari tb xa) 
Tcciisia Tpou^ovTsg, p. 612, quoted on p. 80. These last words 
are also found in Peregrin. 19. We have shown on p. 155 
that Peregrin, 19 seems to be indebted to Diodorus, i. 2, p. 5. 
Turning once more to Diodorus, p. 5, we remark Tdvng i\ 
(Ltyd\e»)v i'Traivoov ij^ti0mocv (comp. with pseudo-Galen) . . . ra 

^ The scholiast on Arist. Ntib. 360 says : fAifAjmrat Vi vvv rtv Ilfaitxou hti^vftv 

•Tt fAtyUrnv (obs.) y»J^»t.v (comp. with pseudo*Galen) il;^! vifi airav itf uTif Ttifrms 
iSv r^ ^oipif' ^»(pifTfis 2> n* i n^0^i»0r, Xi$f ri yivog. . . . imfieikku. For the last 
word, vid. sup. p. 91, where the whole passage of pseudo-Galen is given. It 
must not be forgotten that we have shown on pp. 89, 90 that pseudo-Galen's 
treatise is in close contact with the excerpt from Diodorus (on hermaphrodites) 
at that point (or near to it) where the coincidences with the second Pre/ace are 
found. Vid. sup. p. 148. 
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aputpovfjbivu 'jripKfTciffiojr fi i\ rijg itrropidg ivvafAtg ixi 'xSiffdv rfiv 
olxovyiAvriv (used in Preface)^ h^xovaa . • . Trpog Koyov ivyocfJi^tv 
(comp. "with Basil) . . . ovx ay rtg paZiafg siipos (used in Preface) 
... 6/ 8s ^e'TociisvfAiyoi rZv dTaiievTojy Tpog^otwr/ (used by the 
writer of Peregrinusy and perhaps by pseudo-Galen). We have 
taken these things from only ten lines of Diodorus. Compare 
also Toi fjbh oKKu ray KrrifJiAzroify, ov (LaKkoy rSy V^ovroiy fi xai 
ovTsyocroDy r£y i^xrinr^oyrofy iffriy, . . . ybira^d'k'KofLiyu* fJi^oyrj is 
xTTifhdrojy fi uper^ dyufuiperoy, kou Z^Zyn kuI rsXsvT^ffayri 
TapufAsyovcra. This sentence is found in Basil's § 4, imme- 
diately before the " choice of Hercules," and will be fully 
considered hereafter. 

We gave some words just now out of Basil's description of 
'* the choice of Hercules," which supplied a coincidence with 
the second Preface. Among them was xoiL(LamKfjg. This 
word seems at one time to have excited considerable interest. 
Stephens in his Thesaurus has a very long comment upon it, 
and cites Plato, Gorg. pp. 463, 465. At the bottom of p. 465, 
we find i'lra;^ fJbly ouv aroToy TSToir^xcc^ on erg oux iiy {oux iSaa, 
second Preface)^ (jbccxpovg Koyovg Xsygi^, avrog (i^axpoy Xoyov 
u^oriruxu. We have already given (p. 160) fji,uxpovg aToruyesy 
Koyovg as a coincidence between Basil and the second Preface. 
It would certainly seem that Basil took the words from Plato, 
The obx icSffa suggests that the writer of the second Preface 
did the same. The way in which Plato introduces them make 
them more noticeable than they would otherwise be, and 
therefore more easily remembered. 

What is the meaning of all these coincidences ? Do they 
not suggest the possibility, and even probability, that this 
treatise, de legend, libr. Gt^tt., is not the work of Basil ? This 
is actually the case. The treatise is spurious. In not a few 
instances the great name of Basil has been tacked on to writ- 
ings of which he was guiltless ; and here, in this case, some 
late writer has sought to palm off his eulogy of classical study 
as if from the pen of Basil the Great. 

To make this grave charge good, we need travel very little 
away from the story of Hercules' choice, which lies here 
before us. 

Pseudo-Basil writes : — 
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Kai firiv xai 6 Kilog tou^ (fopidTtn Upodtxog ruv Iuutov ffuy) pafifidruv 
a3fX^a rouTOtg itg aptrriv xai xaxiav ifiXoifo^riCfv' . . . s^a ds ouTca 
TOii 6 X6yoi a\tT{p, Ida iyu ro^ avdphg rrn diavotag fji,€fji,vfifiai, mi rd ys 
ffl/iiara ovx i^rtcrafiai, irXriv yi hti ort d^rXug ourcag ilprixiv avtu /Asrpov. 
Sri vf(ft ovTi rfi *HpaxXf? xofLtbti, xal cy^ihh ravrriv ayovrt rj)v ^X/x/av, 
^y xai vf^iTg ^liv, ^ouXeuofiivtft crorgpav rpd^rrirat ruv odcuv, ttiv htd rSiv 
"srovuv ayovffav Tphg dptrfiv, tj rriv ^dcrriv, r:po6i\Qi7v dx/o yvvaTxag, radrag 
6i fhat *Ap677iv xai Kax/av. 

We naturally conclude from this that the writer had at one 
time seen the ^Clpui of Prodicus (which still he does not call 
by that name), but not recently, and that therefore he remem- 
bered nothing but the general drift of the story, and that the 
narrative was not in verse. In point of fact, however, the 
writer had Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 20 sq., not merely in his mind as a 
recollection of his youthful studies, but actually before him. 

Xenophon writes : — 

. . . w; ^a6iv 0/ dyadoi avhpig* Xeyn de cro'j xai 'Hfflodog* 

Tjjv fih yap xaxonjra xai iXadhv ttfrtv IXitf^at 
^Fri'/diug' "Kttr} fih odog, fid7^a 5* iyyxj&i vaisi. 
Trig 5* dpirrig tdpura deoi ^porrdpoi0(v tCr,xav 
^Addvaro/' fiaxphg di xai op6iog ol/iog ig aurjjv 
Ka/ Tpri')(vg rh ^rpuror iviiv 3' iig dxpov Ixrirat, 
'Prj/diT} 5jj sTg/ra criXf/, ^aXtrrri 'Trip ioZsa, 

Maprupst 3f xai ' ETs^apfiog iv rf)5i* 

Tuv crovwv crwXouff/v rifiTv rrdvra rdydd^ o/ hoi. 
Kai h aXX^ ds rocr^ (pr^ciy 

^n 'Tovripi, fjLTi rd fiaXaxd fiuiio, fitj rd 6xXrip* iyt^g. 
Kai Upodtxog ds 6 do fog h rOj 6\iyypd[jLfiaTi Tfj 'Ttpi tou *HpaxXsou;, 
oTtp dri xai TXtiffrotg i'T'idfixvyratf uxfavrug nnpi rrjg dptrrig d^rofaivirat 
idi crojg Xiyojv, otf'a syu /uLe/ivTi/nar ftjai ydp ^HpaxXia, s^ii ex 'xaibm iig 
ijSjjv iipfidrOy iv Ji oi not i?3»j ahroxpdropig ytyvifLivoi dtiXovfft¥, {In r^v 
hi dpirr,g obhv Tpe-yl/oyrat M rhv 01ov, ilri rjjy btd xaxiag, i^iX06vTa iig 
i]6\)yiav xa^^tf^a/, dTopoZvra, oTorspav tmv odCjv rpd^riTar xai favr^yai 
axiT'jj duo yjvatxag rrpomai fJnydXag x.r.X. . . . ourw crw^ (obs.) diutxn 
Tlpobtxog rriv u-r * Apirr^g *llpaxXiO\)g cra/'Seutf/v, ixoV.a^jtfg /ifvrot rdg 
yyuifiag in iMiyaXuoripoig prjfMaffsv rj iyu vDv. 

The oVa ly^ [^s[^vr)fji,ai common to the two accounts is very 
amusing, and ought in itself alone to convince every one that 
Basil never wrote de lejend, libr. Gent. 

In addition, however, to the coincidences between the two 
accounts now shown, there is further evidence at hand of the 

^ See note, p. 161. 
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actual use of Xenophon. In § 3, pseudo-Basil uses the very 
lines of .Hesiod which Xenophon does. He mentions the name 
of HesiocL He does not quote the lines, but takes them to 
pieces. He has on rpwxficc fith Tpoirov . . . xoci shpcurog . . . 
o66g . . . hia TO Sp6toy • . . paitofg It] to uxpov ikdHv . . . ^ (jiAv 
7M(t . . . ^ Sg pahia . . . S)v aipoov ihui Xafiitv he rovavnyyog 
6 uvToioLrog "sroifjTTJg B^fjffBP. ifjboi (uv yap ioxu ovhhmpov n 
. . . ^poxukovfLiPog uTavrag dyaSovg ehui, ruvra inXieh, xui 
oiare fjbfj xuTUfJuakuxiffiivrocg x.r.K. We cannot deny the use 
of the lines of Hesiod. But if we do not, we cannot, seeing 
the way in which the writer has used these lines, in common 
fairness deny that his uTaifTug uyu0ovg was taken from 
Xenophon, or that his xarocfJduXuxiffiiyrocg was suggested by 
the ra fji^ockuxdi of Epicharmus. 

For the lines of Hesiod and Epicharmus with which Xeno- 
phon precedes the story of Prodicus, pseudo-Basil substitutes 
three * lines which, with Plutarch, he ascribes to Solon, and 
then two lines of Theognis. In Stobasus, Flor. i. (Trepi apsr^g) 
16, p. 4 (Meineke), the three lines are found ascribed to 
Theognis. They are immediately followed by the lines from 
Hesiod which Xenophon gives. These lines appear to be 
found only lu Plutarch and Stobseus. Now, observe, on p. 2, 
Stoba^us gives a fragment from Euripides, not found else- 
where, tlie first line of which is ovx Jurrsv apsrfjg xrrjf^u 
TifJiticirBpov. Comp, the first words of the first Preface, xr^f/^a 

TijMiOV 71 UpeTTj. 

If the writer of de legend, libr. Gent, was not Basil, — and we 
certainly have found sufficient evidence to satisfy us that he 
was not, — but a far later writer, a scholar and a student 
gradually putting together his treatise as opportunity offered, 
he would feel some interest as to the times in which Prodicus 
lived, and would probably refer to Cyril of Alexandria, who in 
his OraL i. contr. Jul, deals with chronology. Accordingly, on 
p. 13 (Spanheim), we find that Cyril assigns Prodicus and 
others to the 86th Olympiad. Four lines afterwards he 
describes Aristotle as ^payjuct^ ayovra xofji^tifj rjjy ffKixluv. 
Comp. with the words of pseudo-Basil above. It seems likely 
that the writer's eye travelled over the earlier pages of Cyril, 
for on p. 10 Cyril has (speaking of Moses) viog i\ m 'irt xai 

* See note, p. 155. 
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rfe Aiyvjrrim aopiocg iig TBtpocp i}Ji)V^ o76v rt TpoyvfLvufffJua 
rSy 6uoripafv^ i^onlro rd ccv6p&nrtifU' Karayovrsg rohvv g| 
'AjSpaa^u^ rovg 'Xfiovovg Its Mojffioc 'ArXavrd re top IlpofJiffi6B6fgi 
ap^elffAiSoc ToKiP ivnv6zv irepag IrSp up')(/jg k.t.K. Comp. pseudo- 
Basil's words in § 2 Xgygra/ rotpvp Kui Ma;i;(r?^ iKiivog 6 xdw, 
ov fJbBysffTov lartK Iti aop/ci Tupd 'riffiy upfipiTOtg SpofitUy roig 
Alyxjxrim [ijU0r}fJbUffty syyvfLPaadfjbevog rfjp iidvoiocvy ovtcj 
vpoaikOilp T^ fiiofpioc Tov ovrog* TocpaTXriaiafg hi rovrcj kccv rolg 
Kara 'xpopoig x.r^'K., and after five lines IV ivrsvdiv up^offAas. 

Another thing with respect to pseudo-Basil's treatise must 
be observed. It shows signs of the writer's interest in words 
just in the same way that the other writings which we have 
been examining do. We have already seen an example of this 
in KOfJbfJbafTiKfj. We shall now take the sentence (partly quoted 
on p. 162) immediately preceding the lines of Solon and 
Theognis that usher in the ** choice of Hercules," and show 
another example of the same thing. 

The sentence is this : — 

r^ /ii¥ a>«Xa rcuv XTrifidruv, ou jtiaWov rQjv i^ovruv ri xai obr/vocoZv 

fjLiva,' fio^ri 6f XTfifidruv ri dpirri ava^aiperovy xai tjiivrt xai r<Xsurjj- 
ga)irt vapafisvouffa. 

The writer has been saying that he was acquainted with a 
certain person who maintained that ** all Homer's poetry was 
the praise of virtue," and who gave a sort of allegorical inter- 
pretation of the preservation of Ulysses from shipwreck — but 
naked. He has aj' sv^affSat. He says that this interpreter 
of the poet's mind contended that Homer only fell short 
of saying or/ ^Apirijg vfjbh iTtfJbeXfjrsop, Sf aV^pfi/TO/, ? xai 
ifuvayfjffuPTt ffvpixpfi-xfraij xai ix) rrjg x^pffov yepOfASPOP yv/APOP 
TifJbsdfTspop uTohsi^ei tSp ivhatfLOPCifP ^utoixcjp. 

The word dpapatpsrog is not often used. Comp. ytperccs hi 
6 fjblp sTutPog ST* dpsroiy 6 il fAaxaptfffJbog st' suri^/a. xus 6 
fiilp dya6og dpfjp M rolg crap' dfsrdg dya6o7g yiperat roiovrogy 6 
y ivhaifLofP xai I'rt rolg htd rir/jxp. xui 6 (aIp dyudog dptjp 
dfdpaiptrop s^^t tup dpsrdp, 6 2' tviaifAOfP iffrh ox* apatpseroci 
rdp evhuifjboffifpocp. And presently, in another extract from the 
same writing (on same page), fAsru^oKoiffug rdg rvYjag. These 
words are from an excerpt from Archytas given by Stobaeus, 
Flor. i. 72, p. 30, that is to say, from the same Sermo in which 
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we found the lines from Theognis and from Hesiod side by 
side, and also the line from Euripides^ ovx sffriif upsTfjg xrrjfji^a 
TS(Jbiirspo¥, which may now be compared with pseudo-Basil. 
The very first line of the Sermo is uper^g |3gj3a*ai S' uffh ccI 
XT^tntg (Mifoch which also compare. 

This Sermo contains also, p. 54, Xenophon's account of the 
"choice of Hercules." Everything, therefore, was ready to 
the writer's hand. This account has iTifJi^}jjr6oy. Compare. 
Virtue is also described in it as fvffu KixofffArjfAivrjv ro f/^h ffSfJUcc 
xaiapiOTfiTi ; while pseudo-Basil has here gTgiS^Tgp uvtop 
(Ulysses) upSTTj avri l(Ji*arim KiKOfffLfjfAeyoy BToififfe. 

Philo, Leg. Alleg. ii. 16 (i. p. 77), has iijr)(/iv Sg %^pa^ Koi 
iK^efiyjjfjitivfjg dpupaipsrov la* oau yap av ev^fjrai (com p. ap 
sv^uffSou)^ ffiffi, Kara rjjg %//t%fe uvr^g^ fJusHi (obs.) ocur^. The 
point of interest is the circumstance that Philo is here in the 
midst of his explanation of the words xui Hfsav oi hvo yvfLvol 
x.r.X., Gen. ii. 25. He has expounded two kinds of nakedness, 
and goes on immediately to expound a third. The history of 
pseudo-Basil's passage seems now perfectly plain. Keading 
through Stobaeus' Sermo on "Virtue," he lighted upon the 
extract from Archytas. He observed dmpuiperog, and remem- 
bered the use of it by Philo, and consequently Philo's inter- 
pretations of ** nakedness." It then struck him that it wouhl 
be a good joke to allegorize in Philo's fashion. 

Our readers may observe pseudo-Basil's iu Ta/8/a xv^uv. 
The explanation of this gave us some trouble, for we could see 
no sufficient suggestion. It occurred to us at last that the 
writer would doubtless remember the account given of 
Archytas by Diogenes Laertius (Hb. xiii.). If he did, he would 
be likely to remember and to " look at " the closing words xul 
yWfLsrpicc ^pairog xv^ov evpey, cog (pfjfft TlXurafP iv 'jroKirua. 

We consider it now to be sufficiently proved that Basil did 
not writ« de legend, libr, Gent. The title suggests a far later 
date than the fourth centurj'. The coincidences with the 
Prefaces to the Sacr. Par. and other writings point to the 
same conclusion. The results of the examination of this 
treatise strongly support our conjecture as to the object (or 
one object) which the writer of the Prefaces had in view in 
prefixing them to the Sacr, Par. This conjecture is further 
confirmed by the fact that Meineke in his edition of the Flori- 
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legium of Stobaeus adds an Appendix ex cod. MS. Florentino 
ParalUtorum Saerorum Joannis Damasceni. It is said : — 

ProfaDorum Scriptorum sentential ex loannis Damasceni Parallelis 
quse continentur in cod. xxii. plutei viiL bibl. Laurent, chartac. in 
4*^ min. saeculi xii. vel xiii. excerptae, quae Stobasi Florilegio vel 
corrigendo vel uberiori reddendo maxime sunt profutune. — Sartius. 

There is also the following note : — 

A prima codicis pagina usque ad p. 74, nulli auctores profani 
recensentur, nisi Philo et Josephus (observe this) ; quorum sententias 
prastermisimus describere, quum inter sacros in loannis Damasceni 
Sacris Parallelis editis adcenseantur. — Sartius. 

§ 8. We have ventured on p. 131 to suggest the possibility 
that the words j3/a ©so? ov ^poasarsp, ayu6f] il yvifhti xavrori 
(TVfjb'Tcipsariv avrS are not those which were originally written 
by Irena^us, but a translation of the old Latin : ** Via enim a 
Deo nonfity sed bona sententia adest illi semper T The curious 
connection of this sentence with Diognetua, Clement's Ep, i., 
and the Book of Wisdom, is plainly pointed out on p. 132. In 
succeeding pages four passages have been produced, each con- 
taining the leading idea of the sentence, and each apparently 
used in Diognetus and Clement's Ep, i. One of these parallel 
jiassages has been found in the Sacr, Par. of John of Damascus, 
and almost alongside of it a text of Scripture altered, so as 
to convey the leading idea of the sentence, in the language 
of that particular parallel passage which stands in its near 
neighbourhood. This altered text of Scripture occurs in an 
extract from a writer to whom, elsewhere in the Sacr. Par., 
the first clause of the sentence in question is ascribed. Other 
extracts from this writer have been shown to be late additions 
to the Sacr, Par. All these various circumstances tend to 
give to the coincidence between the latter part of the sen- 
tence and the Book of Wisdom a far greater importance than 
would otherwise belong to it. This coincidence, if it has not 
accidentally arisen, shows that the Greek of the sentence 
before us is not Irenaeus', but from the pen of a translator 
probably, though not certainly, of later date than John of 
Damascus. If we can find under circumstances not less 
remarkable as good a coincidence for the earlier half of the 
sentence as we have already found for the later, the conclusion 
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that the whole sentence is a translation, and therefore pro- 
bably an interpolation, will almost necessarily follow. 

We have lately seen reason to suppose that our writers made 
use of Stobaeus' Florilegium. It may be remembered that 
on p. 25 a striking coincidence betw^een Flor. xliii. 18, 20, pp. 
82, 83, and Clement's Ep, i. §§ 36, 37, has been pointed out. 
These sections declare the necessity of due order and harmony 
in the Church of Christ. They might almost be said to be 
written Tgpi Tokireiccg, which is the "title" of the Semio of 
Stoba^us in which the coincidence with Clement is found. 
Diognet. v. describes the life of the primitive Christians, and 
is the ^gp/ ^oXtrsiag section of this writing. 

In Flar. xliii. 25, p. 83, half a dozen lines below those which 
give the coincidence with Clement, there is a single line from 
Sophocles which is not found elsewhere : vofjboig STeadoci roJfftP 
iyX'^poig kcCKov. Comp. \v roig iyxfifpiotg efistrty axoko6ovifreg 
. . . iphuKifvvToct rr,if KocrAffrutnif r^ iavrSif TOAtreiocg^ Diognet. 
V. 4. This is very suggestive. 

In 37, p. 86, Stobseus gives a passage from Xenophon which 
explains the distinction between ^uffikiiag and rvpaupihag. In 
Diognet. vii. a distinction is drawn between ^atrtXivg and 
Tvfuppog. 

In 63, p. 92, Stobaeus cites a passage in which Plato de- 
scribes, in his familiar style, various forms of government. 
The passage begins with ap* ov fAOPocpx^^ • • • 5 Na/. KUi fABrd 
(i^ovd^Ytuv ti'TOt ri^ a V . . . ; TcSg «.r.A. Presently Plato says 
that the (Lovufx^d has two forms and two names : ro fjith rvpav- 
vih, ro he fiafftXiK^. Comp. with apa yg, dg £tf6pa)Tog &v rig 
KoyitrairOy stJ rvpavvlh . . . ; ov (juh cXjp, of Diognet. vii., quoted 
on p. 132. The writer of Diognetus nowhere else adopts the 
same style. 

In 75, p. ^5^ Stobaius quotes Xen. Mein. i. 2. 10 : — 

syui V olfLai roiii fpovrifftv a(fxo\ivTOLg xai vo/it^ovrag ixavoug toiffdat ra 
evfifipovra diddtrxtiv rovg ToXsTag rixtora yiyneQat ^laioug, tthorag or/ 
r^ fLiv ^icf, TpCatartv tyfipa. xai xtvduvogy did di rov ^tihiv axtMvug n 
xai fiird ptXsag rd avrd y/yvsrai. o/ /j,sv yap ptaff$svrsg ug d^atpi^ 
&svTtg fit(fovff/Vf 0/ di Ttic^ivrtg ug xiyapiOfiivoi ^/XoDtf/y. oux ojv oh rujy 
^povfiotv affxovvruv rh pid^fff$ai, aXXd rStv i<fy\tv avtv yv<jj/j,fig iy^oyruiv rd 
rotaZra vpdrniv iffriv. 

Now it is not here the general parallel and the verbal coinci- 
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(lence only which must be observed, but the plain connecting 
link between Xenophon's rSiv iffyjuv civiv yvaf[ji,fjg h^^ftvrottv and 
Wisd. xi. 21 TO yap fhiyukojg iffypsiP Tapecr/ ffoi ^uptotb^ xou 
xparei j3pa%/Wo^ aou rig apriarfjaerui- Clement (vid.aup, p. Ill), 
obsen-e, alters ^payjovog into Itsyjjogy and writes r^ ng aprsffrff 
(Ttrus rS Kpdru r^g iffyvog uvrov, borrowing, as Lightfoot 
points out, TO Kpdrog rrjg iffyvog aurov from Eph. i. 19 or vi. 10. 
The iayOg of Wisd. xi. 21 thus came very specially under the* 
notice of the writer of Clement's Epistle. If our readers will 
turn back to p. Ill, and observe the connection between 
Wisdom and Clement's Ep. i. 27, which is there pointed out ; 
to p. 132, and the connection there shown between Wisdom 
and Diognet, vii.; to p. 131 sq., and the discussion of Clement's 
ayu6^ yvctff/^rjj — the conclusion seems to be irresistible that the 
Greek j3/a &eS ou TpoffSffriP, ayuSfj is ypoffjiffj Trdprors ffviL'Tcup' 
iCTTiP avrS is only a translation of the Latin of Irenajus, in 
which the translator with singular skill combines the language 
of Xenophon and the Book of Wisdom. It is easy to under- 
stand that a writer with a good memory might attain to great 
facility in the manufacture of sentences of this character. It 
is easy also to understand that some men may have found this 
method of composition very fascinating. 

§ 9. The pages of Xenophon from which Stoba^us has made 
his extracts are of special interest and importance, both as 
regards the composition and the authorship of Diognetus, 
These questions do not immediately concern us. There is one 
passage, however, which affects both Peregrinus and Clement's 
Ep. i., and brings to light so much that is curious that we 
must not pass it by, 

1. In Mem. i. 3. 9, Xenophon writes : — 

ou av KpiToiSovXov ho/it^sg . . . xai 'jrpovoyirtx,uf¥ fiaXkov r^ rZv avo^rwy 
7i xai ^t'<i/oxtMvuv, and after two lines oSro; xav ug fiayaipag xu^ttf^ 
rrifftit, x&t iig 'Trvp aXo/ro, and after one line ou ydp oSroj sr6X/i7i<fi rhv 
*AXx/,6/a^ot; u'shv ^iXriaat, ovra tv^rpoau'^roraTov xai upaiorarov; aXX* f/ 
fisvTOi TOiovrov iffTt rh ^/'vj^ox/yduvov spyov, xav syu 6oxu fioi rhv xtyduvov 
TOUTOV {j^o/j,6Tvai. 

We are here told what Socrates said when he heard that 
Critobulus had kissed the fair son of Alcibiades, and what 
Xenophon's reply was. Comp. jSXajSjJv yap ov rvyoSffUPf 
[juaKKop ie xiphvpop vToiaoii^iP fJdiyaPy lav piy^/oxnivpcug i'TiioSfJbBP 
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iavrovg rolg iOJjfAutny rZv uvfipatTofy, Clem. Ep. i. 14. Observe 
how the two uses of piy^/oxiyivyog are combined in Clement's 
sentence. With Xenophon's middle sentence, comp. ^ ri yap 
a}yXo . . . %p^ ^oistp . . . OfSivrttg ^\ Av^ptig yipovrtig . . . xv^kt- 
rSvrai iv rS [/jiacf ; eig il sihtriTS, o76y rs ro uyakfLU (Proteus) 
hm TO KavifjffofJidifoy «.r.X., Peregrin. 8 ; and also ig sig 'X'vp 
akiaSat (obs.), followed after four lines by kui to [/jUpoiKtov 
TO upcciovy i'TTUffi KV'AZjUv (obs.), ig l%o/ Kot uhrog tspu ' ATuc/- 
fiidifjif (obs.) . . . gy fiiaof. 

The story which Xenophon tells is referred to, and the words 
which appear to be used in Peregrinus are cited, with slight 
alterations, by Cedrenus, Compend. Hist. p. 359 ouroj, sf;?, 
pcc6iafg av xoci ilg (Ji*(iX' ^•^•^- Immediately afterwards Cedrenus 
says that Agesilaus prevented himself from kissing a beautiful 
youth, and so escaped jSXajSjyi'. Comp. with Clement. Any 
one interested in Xenophon's ilg fji,ux<^ipccg KV^tarip would 
consult his Sympos. iu 11 jM»gra is rovro KVKkog ehtjnx^i^ 
TepifASffrog ^tfSv op6uv. tig o{)v ruvroc fi opyfl^rplg iKuQiffru 7B 
xoci i^exvfiiaroc v^lp ocvrSv. Comp. the &f rcf fjiAacf of Peregrin, 
§§ 8, 42. Two lines above, observe, Xenophon has on g/ 
ravrriv v'^oiffoj, putiatg x.rX. Comp. the VTroiaofJbSu of Clement 
and the pccitofg of Cedrenus. If, indeed, we borrow ^tTjjfjburu 
from Cedrenus, and alter (not a violent alteration) Clement's 
OekfjfifCcaiP into ^ikrifLttaiVy we shall find that Clement conveys 
the exact idea of Xenophon. 

For Clement's ov rfiv rxr/fivatDf we must return to Stoba3us. 
In 94, p. 102, we find oh yap ray rxr^orifstLV^ iChXa rdv (j^iyiarav 
xaxohocifJbOffvvocv , . . roug rSy ccpOpa^ofV i/zy^^aT^. Compare. A 
few lines above we obsen^e axepatov. We have already (j). 
110) found this word to be used in § 21, in a passage which 
has been shown to be connected in language and thought with 
Wisd. xii. and Diognet. vii., connected in short with the very 
subject which brought us to Stobseus. In the same Se^^mo of 
Stoba?us we find various hints for Clement's § 21 ; for his S/a 
Trig (Tiyrig, on p. 104; for his ro iTUixig^ on p. 87; and for his use 
of Ileb. iv. 12, on p. 88. We must, however, pass these things 
by, for we have still a great deal to say upon the column of 
Cedrenus which we have been using. 

2. Cedrenus is here very greatly indebted to Theodor. Gra'c, 
Affect Cur. xii. de virtute activa. p. 1011 (Schulze). Cedrenus 
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does not follow the order of Theodoretus' remarks, though he 
adopts a great deal of his language. He adds a good deal 
from other sources, and partly ffom those to which Theodoretus 
himself applied. We shall take up in order the various topics 
of Cedrenus' column. 

At the top, Cedrenus is giving a brief account of Anacharsis, 
and using the language of Theodoretus, p. 1025. The original 
source is Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 15,^ p. 359, but the special 
statement concerning Anacharsis appears to belong to Plut. ii. 
p. 505. On p. 506, Plutarch has itXk' atyiiovg itrOkaiat fLuKKov, 
tj ^poffui rt rSy ocjroppfjrafVt and on p. 502 r^v fjuh yap h 
^OKvfATiu aroav axo (Ji^iig ^covrjg 'iroKkag uvrayaxXoiffetg 
TOioSffuv, i'3rTd(pa)VOV xaXovtrs, followed presently, on the same 
P^g®» ^7 ^^^ 'jreptTocTOvvTBg Iv ravrcf diutrmrut Tpoafosraiifru. 
Comp. iff6t&fP rSiv uToppfjray aurotg^ Peregrin, 16, and atg fi^srdi 
TO xdvd^vat Siuffatro avrov . . . srep/^arot^i^a ^a^pov iv r£ 
i'xrapmoj aro&y Peregrin, 40. There is, we believe, no other 
instance of the use of iTroL^ojvog, 

Cedrenus then speaks of Chiron the centaur, and borrows 
the language of Theodoretus, p. 1025. The original source 
is Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 15, p. 360. We observe there im fL^ 
xar SvofJi^oc ixiav harptfio). Comp. JVa fjb^ h(irpi(iej T^kyottv, ovru 
itdyoifreg k.t.K.j de legend, lihr. Gent. vi. {vid. sup. p. 160 sq.). 
Theodoretus and Cedrenus have iiayeip in the passage founded 
on Clem. Alex. The subject of pseudo-Basil is very much 
that of Cedrenus. 

Theodoretus proceeds : ov roivvv (mka xpofffiKU SavfjjoiZ^eiv, 
oiirs '}ialoiov, rptcy^iav Xiyovra r^g aperfjg r^v oiop, Tpoffuvrri, 
xat iva^urop. Comp. on rpar/juo^ fhh Tpirov xui ivtrfiarog . . . 
xui ccvdvTTjg oiog, de legend, libr. Gent. iv. This is the sen- 
tence that is compared with some lines of Hesiod on p. 164. 
The more noticeable of the words now given are not in those 
lines. 

Cedrenus then quotes a passage which he prefaces with o6iv 
hfj YlXaTo^v hccpyZg avdig IxiiidffxafP priffiv. This passage is 
found in Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. p. 571, also in Theodoretus, 
p. 1027. In both places the passage appears as iv rpircf rr,g 
YloyjTiiag. It is, however, not there. It is the property of 

^ From this page, and out of the passage used, a curious coincidence with 
Diognet, iii. is given in Church Quarterly, 1877, p. 60. 
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Clem. Alex. It contains two or three words only of Plato, and 
is 80 marked in Potter's edition of Clement. Seeing that 
Clement has hctpySg itiaaxii not far o£F, we must conclude 
that Cedrenus consulted the original source. 

The passage in question, which concerns the care of the 
body, appears to be taken up by pseudo-Basil in de legend, libr. 
Gent viii. p. 182. 

Immediately above .this passage, Clem. Alex., who is con- 
demning those who seek death/ says: Oupoiref Si iocvrovg aToS/- 
ioceffi xivMj xa6oiTSp xal oi rSiv ^hhiv TvfJbPOffcptffrai (LaruM 
"xrvps. These Indian Sophists seem to have excited the deepest 
interest in the minds of our writers, who appear to have care- 
fully examined almost every account of them to be found in 
ancient literature. Indications of this are constantly seen in 
our "group of writings." Calanus was the chief object of 
attraction and amusement, and the author of Peregrinua seems 
to have taken him in great measure as his model in sketching 
out the end of Proteus. In well-nigh every place where 
Calanus is mentioned by the ancients, there or in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood we find coincidences with some part 
or other of Peregrinus, and also with other writings. We 
shall give now a long passage from Peregrinus, which contains 
a reference to Calanus, and we shall give in notes some coin- 
cidences from various sources which illustrate it. The coinci- 
dences with other parts of Peregrinus and with other writings 
we are compelled to pass by. At the end of this passage from 
Peregrinus we shall give a curious coincidence between it and 
the third Book of Maccabees, which we wish to have in view 
for a reason which will hereafter appear : — 

§ 24. , . . rh riXof 61, xai rh xsfd7.atov y^r^ ^9]XoDv, xa/ Tvpav (ru^ 
&ivra xop/Auv ovxixeav, ug ht fLoXtsra yr>*fapu)v^ fva^orv/^^va/ t(Jj xawijj, 
rh Tup yap aM ou /m6¥0¥ * HpaxX'royg, xa/ ' AffxXri'jriou, dXXeb xai 
rm^ itpotfuXuVf xai^ avdpo^SvtaVf oug op^v €<mv ix* xaradtxris aurh 
vdff^^o^rag. utnrt a^f/vov rh 6/d rou xa^voD*' 7dtO¥ ykp v/uluv fiovuv 
av yivotro, §25. "AXXw; rt h /jav *HpaxX^(, fTcrcp apa xai iroXfitiae 
Tt rotovrov (to cast himself into the fire), u^o y^tfou avrh idpaffsv^ 
ut6 rov Ksvravpiov alfiaroi^ ug ^rioiv i) rpay^ftbia, xartff&so/Afvoi' olroi 
de, TtvoQ atrial hsxiv^ Ifi^dWu^ ^spuv iaurhv iiQ rh 'Tup; yr, A/*, 

^ Diod. xvii. 107, p. 244, *)i/«ri . . . intftu (in same sentence) . . . «/ ll 
Kifoiollaf irt HttfTiflm, ; and on p. 245, ««ri2<««r«y, followed after three lines by 
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Stu; rrip^ xapnp/av^ i^tdti^rirai* xa&d'rgp oi Bpay^avfQy sxtnot; yap 
aurhv i^tou Qfayivrig tixaZjtiy, ojff'irtp oox* sv6v, xai iv ^IvdoT; tTvat rivag 
fiMpoug xai^ xevodo^ov^ avSpuicrovi. 0fL(ag d' ouf. xav ixmoug jULt/ifte^Oi). 
ixfT^oi yap oux i/j/rridatctv tig rh nrZpy a>c * Ovr,atxpiroi 6 * A}>i^dvdpov 
xv^tptrirrig, Jddiv KdXavov^ xcfOfLivoVy ^r\6iv, aXX* icTE/ddv' vrieufft^ crXtia/ov 
'TapaffrdvTcg^ dxivr^roi,^ dve^ovrat 'rrapa^irrdltfityoi, ttr'^ svi^dvng xard^ 
Gyrifia^ xamrai ou5' otfov oX/yov^ sxTps^^/avrtg rtjg^ xaraxXicsug,' Pere- 
grin. 25. cuffcr^^ dfiiXn xai roug Bpayji^avag ^aci cro/f/V ... i^f/dij 
dvfip6ri fAh.ri/Jnj'pd, Peregrin, S9. 

A'TuXij&ayrog 'ds a'^ToTg (rxXfiponpov ug btdupoxt^tiUsvotg tig ycc9]p<avr/v 
rzg. ixfivyTig, cvvi^ri aa^Zg aurhv vspi rourov Viiff6rivai, Xtyovrm fLtrd 
d':rodti^tug^ ^ (obs.), xai r^» ;^a^njp/av (obs.) ^5jj xai rovg ypa^ixovg 
xaXdjuLoyg (b\>s,Ygv' oTg'i^ojifro ix'kiXot'jrivat* rovro 6t ri¥ ivtpytia Trjg rou 
^ori6oZvrog roTg ^Jo'udaJoig i^ obpavoO 'Xpovotag dvixrirov (obs.), 3 Mace, 
iv. 19-21; awxijrov, ax/vjjro/^, vi. 13, 19. 

■^ • • • 

' Arrian, De Exped. Alex. vii. 3 xtXtv^tn fntinti* «^rf v-vprnt . . . rf wfA iin- 
ftp«9r»s . . . iiri riit vi^tv . . . Ifif^Xn^n^^t ut ^nv Wfkt .'. . r« vi7p 2; r^v vrvpmv 
tvi^«X«» .-. . oSrtit }fi i«ri/Savr« r^. ^vufy xmrmMkJnvmt ^eiy it xiw/^m . . . iVj its xof- 
Tifiv rt IrrJ xm,) xxifnrev jt.t.X. . • 

' ^lian, Var. Hist, ii. 12 v-ift ro 9i9»9 ikXpxrSit tX*"- *"* 'AXi^av)^r )i i 
Maxtitltw Svi KaXxv^ . . . xmt * Avx^xf^is %i iraf»,9^»Xu iirn . . . I'xuSuv yitf 7}i«v r« 

vintv xxprnrev. Comp. with Cedretius. 

* Strabo, XV. p. 686 xxfia^rtf xxi • K«X«Mf *AXi|c»2/» rji» vtxvTfiit tixf Wthi^x- 
M**»s. Strabo says nothing more here. In lib. xv. p. 716, we find iJ^dyM ixvriv 
)<« vvfif vn^xvTx irvfxv, v^xkuy^tifitfot %l xxi xxilfxvrx W) rJi(i> Wfmv^ iftiyj^xt 
Xl?.tUtl9f xxivfiTOt it xxiifffxt. 

^ Plat. Alex. 69 txvvx V tl^tivf xarxxXihU xmt wuyxaXvyJifei/titt»(^ titx ixitn^n, 
T0U 'TVfAt vAn^iA^tfir*;, aXX', \v « xxTtxXUfi w;^n/i»rtf raZv Smrnfitfv, l»«XXii^iiri» 
S«i/r0» r* irxTfi^ vouv rit Ixu w^twri*, Plutarch ' appears to be indebted to 
Strabo, xv. pp. 716, 717. 

^ Lue. Fug. 7 rths yvfAntwt^ifrxt Xiym, mxovtt yvt ri rt xXXa <rif4 xuriiv, 
xat in It) KTv^mw /Atyivrnv •vafidtrtt mti^tfrat xatifAt*i, •iVtv r»v w^^r./utrtf n Tnt 
xeifihfxs ixrpiv'SfTts. «XX' «vSi* f^iyx rtivrt' ifxyx*t y^v* xai 'OXufurtei^i ra 0fMt»9 
iyalt tT?0y ytfOfttf»f' tlxif Vt xai ^i irafittat^ xaiofiifu rirt r«v yip49ros. There is 

a plain allusion here to Peregrinus Proteus ; and there are several other equally 
plain allusions to be found in the treatise. Its genuineness is, however, denied 
by Bourdelot and other critics, and we have therefore made no use of it. It 
must stand or fall with de Morie Peregrin i 

^ With the four words to which attention is here specially directed, comp. 
the vfi* xafTtflat t^thtlnrai, K«x«»«», axiftirt of Peregrmus. The difference or 
alteration in every word is the noticeable pert of the coincidence. The aAx»*' 
rai of Peregrinus appears to be a play upon the axivnTti which immediately 
precedes, corresponding to the changes made by the writer of 3 Mace. Almost 
irresistible force is given to the- coincidence, from the fact that the ;^«^t»»^j« of 
3 Mace, is a coinage by the writer, and found in a story which is a self-evident 
jest. The story is of the "first marvel," which happened when Ptolemy 
Philopator sought to wreak his vengeance upon the Jews. The king had 
" ordered the names of the people to be taken down, preparatory to their exe- 
cution." "The scribes, to whom the task was assigned, toiled for forty days, 
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Turning to Cedrenus, we find in the sentence preceding the 
))assage copied from Clem. Alex. . . . KBvrocvpetfv, hid toX^^v 
ifjxovOiv xocprepiocvy and lower down, and immediately after the 
passage copied from Xen. Mem. i. 3. 9 {vid, sup. p. 170), o 
roffocvTfjv hriKovori Tvpdv Iv iavrS xocraroXfJUfjaocg avdyput* 
Now, observe, the Typav of Cedrenus refers to Xenophon's 
fire of lustful desire, and the xocraToXfJufjaag is taken from 
Xenophon's ov yap oUrog, 6^fj, irokfjum^ tov ' Akxifiidiov viov 
fiT^ffUij ovTOc BVTpoffanrorarov xai ipatorarov ; *A>X' si fjuivrot, 
epfj 6 aiPO^Sify roiovrov icm ro j^iypoxivivvov 'ipyov x.r.'K. (vid. 
mp. p. 169). Comp. the g/xep dpu xou irokfjufiai rt rotovrov of 
Peregrinus above. Observe the rotoSroy and the parody. In 
Peregrinus, a few lines above the passage quoted, we find ov 
piXoxtifivifeimpovg xou rokf^fiporipovg. 

Cedrenus goes on to quote a saying ascribed to Diogenes, 
which is found in Diog. Laert. vi. Shortly afterwards Diog. 
Laert. gives another saying of Diogenes : ^v tots %p6vo^ vcui og 
or rifLTiv lyeH roiovrog OToTag <n) wv' ovdtog ^ tyu vvvy gv ovhi- 
vtyn. This enables us to bring upon the scene another of our 
" group of writings," for in the (h^atio ad GrcBCos (ascribed to 
tlustin Martyr) we observe in § 5 ymtrH dg gya), on xdyei 
fjf/jfjv ug vfJbug (cf. Gal. iv. 12). The saying of Diogenes is 
expressly referred to by pseudo-Basil in de legend, libr. Gent. 
vii. In the next sentence pseudo-Basil has of^oiofg oiltr/jfov 
fiymSui ffjfi^i iBiv rovg roiovrovg, ug to iraipuv ri uKKorpioig 
ydfjuoig eTifiovXeveiv. In Orat. iv. we find i*hoi(Li S* av vyiAV 
in xai roSro' n dyavaxrsTg, EKhjv Sfv, srpoV to rixvov (tov, u top 
A/a (iftfjifOVfjifivog i^riliovKevsi croi xai It hov rov yd^hov (TSffOKfjx^ ; 
In Peregrinus^ a few lines above the passage which we are 

from morning till evening, till at last reeds and paper failed them, and tlie 
king's plan was defeated." Smith, Diet. Bibl. p. 178. Coincidences with 
3 Mace, are found almost everywhere, in the near neighbourhood of the mention 
of Calanus by the ancients. Thus «7*« «rXii'«»4 ittfurm iw»trat r^lt Ixi^avras 
«r«r/#a4 follow immediately in 8 Mace Comp. the words from JElian in note 3. 
In 3 Mace. viL 6, appeal is made tifuf 2»i^«r. Arrian, in the place referred 
to in note 2, says tliat Alexander, observing the Indian Sophists *f9iu9 li t»7( 
W90) Tftf ynt^ \p* nt Mn»i'nt ^r«», inquired the reason. They replied «»^^«x«f 

fih t««erT«f r«r0»)i rnt ynt xurix^tt (i9»9Wtf Ttvri Urtt J^' $t^ /Si/3i}jcc^i»* rt; It 
a*f^wat ^», v-a^wXnritv raTf uXkcif m.t.X, Comj*. rirt $1 at^J* W$niit^r»i xa,) 

TXn^Ut T$v c2«v, fiaxx*9 y It* aitrf fitfifiKartf, 3 Macc vi. 31. The passage is 
very noticeable in Arrian, and the use made of it is clever. The alteration of 
Arrian's i^' irtt into ««•' «&r« is of the same kind as the alterations of Peregrinus. 
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examining, the writer has vfjboig 8' ovp ccvSig spfi(ro[/,oii, ii^atcrS^ 
civ v[/jSv Tovg Touhccg ZfiKcjrag roS roiovrov ysveffSai ; ovk av 
ii'jrotTB. In Plut. {de lib, educ.) ii. 12 we find xai vvv av elTOif/^i, 
and presently xui TporjyeuyevffB yaiijirriVy xai rd tqHv Turipm 
i^oiia rov yfipofg TspixsKO^B xui (TiffvTjjxe. Comp. with the 
Oratio. In § 8, p. 184, pseudo-Basil has \(poho¥ Tpog yr,pag 
xrfjtrdif/jevog. 

This interlacing of the various members of our ** group of 
writings" one with another is very curious, and seems to 
suggest either one mind and one hand, or else two or more 
writers diligently following in one anotlier's steps. 

We must pause here for a while to consider what kind of 
writing the Oratio is, which has thus suddenly come into 
notice. It may very safely be assumed that if it be the work 
either of Justin Martyr (as some suppose) or of any other 
early Christian apologist, it will not be found to contain 
palpable jokes. But the Oratio does contain statements and 
expressions which cannot be regarded otherwise than as jokes. 
Almost in the first sentence we find the expression aTO XgsrpoiJ 
'TTOifLivog applied to Paris. The epithets throughout tiie piece 
are exceedingly well chosen, and show a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the language in which the various mythological 
subjects handled therein are described by classical authors. 
The epithet KsTpog applied to Paris seems therefore very 
strange. Almost in the same sentence we are told that 
Achilles jumped over a river (o TrorayiiOv '7rf]hf}(T(zg)> It is 
<iuite evident, from the author's familiarity Avith mythology, 
that he must have known perfectly well that no such leap is 
recorded in mythological history. In § 3, it is said of Hercules 
that he jumped over the mountains (op^ '^Tjhfjffug). On this 
leap mythological historj' is also silent. Hercules was a more 
powerful man than Achilles, and it was fitting that he should 
have greater jumping powers. But this very fitness of things 
only helps to make the joke more apparent. In § 3, it is said 
that Hercules killed the bulls, and the stag which breathed fire 
through its nostrils, transferring to the stag, that is, the de- 
scription proper to the bull. In § 2, it is said that Neptune 
ravished Melanippe as she was fetching water. Here, again, 
is a matter upon which mythological history is silent. 
Though these things are so, every line of the first three 
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sections betrays the hand of one thoroughly versed in ancient 
mythology. The alterations pointed out must have been 
deliberately made as jesting " improvements" upon the received 
myths. They can be nothing else than jokes. 

We are in a position, however, to prove this. In Orat. i. we 
are told that Achilles ra Oi&nvKra oVXa uToivffoifJbivog, 
vv/JifpKTJv (TToX^v Ivivffd/JifSvogy became a victim to love in the 
temple of .Apollo. The writer appears to refer to that version 
of the death of Achilles which supposes him to have been 
slain by Paris, on the occasion of his taking Polyxena as his 
bride into the t^jinple of Apollo. The expression yvf/j^ix^v 
ffToXfjif is capable of two interpretations. It may mean, with 
Stephens: **vestem qualem sponsaB gerunt," or with Otto: 
"vestem qualem sponsi gerunt." If the first be accepted, it 
is obvious to say, with Maran, that Achilles did not put on 
female attire on that occasion. If we adopt the second inter- 
pretation, the expression then becomes an embellishment of 
the story, which, though not in itself unnatural, acquires im- 
portance from the fact that Achilles' assumption of female 
attire was one of tiie notable incidents in his career. Stephens, 
as we shall see presently, refers to Lycophron, and the 
scholiast, in the pages to which he refers, would prevent him 
from unintentionally so translating vvf/fftK^v ffrokfiv as to make it 
appear that on the occasion to which the Oratio alludes Achilles 
put on female apparel. It seems, even as the case stands, 
having in remembrance the other seeming jokes which have 
been pointed out, almost necessary to believe that the vvfJu^tKTJv 
(TToX^v was deliberately written, that it might give rise to tiie 
remarks which have actually been made upon it. 

We shall now produce a pvf^fixog, over which a like un- 
certainty may be thought to rest. On p. 50, we had occasion 
to refer to Euseb. H. E, v. 1, in illustration of the ra Qvecrrtia 
^g/Tva of Orat. iii. Further on, in the same chapter, Eusebius 
has 'i(LHvav Jg g|ft;, pi fjufjil ix^og x^org Tttmofg, fj^fjil ai'crdfjcnv 
ivhifi^arog (comp.) vvfjufixov, fjufjil hvosuv ^o^ou Qiov (r^ovrgc. 
The meaning of wf/^^ixoS here, not only may be, but as a 
matter of fact has been, disputed. Heinichen has one of his 
longest notes upon the question whether or not the word is 
said of Christ, objecting to Valesius' interpretation ^^vestis 
mtptialisy^ and pointing to the expressions eig PVfJb^Ti Kexofff/^Tj- 
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fji*ivfj iv KpoffffGtfToTg %py<ro7^ TrepiTTSTTOiKi'Kf^iyotg, Xp/o"rov ii/hiiv- 
fJbivTjy used earlier in the same chapter. Now, in the very next 
sentence, Eusebius says that Alexander, a physician and martyr, 
was ovx afjuospog UTTOffToXiKOv %ap/(TjM*aro?, while, in the very 
next sentence of the OratiOy Ulysses is said to have been 
ayaSrjg ppovridiug af/^oipog. After three lines we find raura 
'jraihvsffSoci ov 6i\cj. Comp. 'Trdvng roiyupovv ol voS xai 
Ppovfjasofg ovk afjuoipovvrsg, &rs wo r^g avofroiraf ao^iag Ta/Sgy- 
OivTig, Isidor. Pelus. Ep, iv. 202. 
In Oral. v. the writer says : — 

Ka/ (fo^iCf.^ d'TapafuXX^Ttf/ xoivuv7i<faTS, xai diitft X6y(fi ^aidsv&firt, xai 
fiddin ^a(r/>.fea afdaprov' xai rot); toutou ripuag iv/yvurs oS^ori XaoTi 
povov spyat^ofisvoug, aMg yap tifiuv 6 (fTparriyhi ov ^ouXtrai (fufjLarut 
dXxriv xai tv'X'mv svfiop^iav oud* tvyevtsag fpvayfJLaj aWd '>lfV^fiv n 
xa&apdVf 6(fi6rfiTi TtTfi^tgfievfiv, fjdfi di dirinxutg s^tararuv rifiiS) 6 &fibg 
Xoyog, xai rd roD fiaciXsui tifiofv trvvdTjfiara, Tpd^tig hiaiy ug 6td X6you 
d'jvdfitug tig •vj'up^iiv' hiixvoDfiivr^g' cS' (sd'knrty^ iiprivix^ •v^wX^^ iroXi/ttou- 
/livfigf ci) ^a^cuy dst¥uv ^vyadiurripiov, oj imphg i/i^^/up^ou c^tffTtxhv dtdatf- 
xdXiov ! 

^ C!omp. nrxfivr* y auru {Wrat) Xfif %vfA»fPlaf (obs.) . . . «f . . . ««' itwapa- 

fiikXfirof atvrmv i7y/c/ rii* a^vritra, Joseph. AfiUq. viii. 7. 3. Josephus speaks also 
of the appearance and stature of the riders, also of mules surpassing in strength 
and beauty. Compare. Cureton's translation of the Syriac runs : ** Because our 
Captain delighteth not in the multitude of an army, neither in the horsemen 
and in their beauty." Comp. with Josephus. It is interesting to notice that 
an unknown John, ** the deacon," a writer of the first half of the 15th century, 
in some verses in praise of John Palseologus, undertaken at the instigation of an 
unknown Polycarp, makes a similar use of the same page of Josephus. He 
says : i 1»\»fim9 %U ^^«»«iri» f*iyeit fipTHv iKflin \ r«», H^m ftiaXX§9 ri fftutv IfX^' 
*m^i9f atiftivtt*, I i yfiwtv iwa^fitXXaf x.r.x. He not merely takes the notice- 
able k^m.fm.i»..y but other words from Josephus. Comp. t.g. «a2 ^f^nwu ««« 
«rX«vTy ^iX'txynmv r«f Vfl mvrtv r«» *'Efifmlat* ifX'i* If^n^irttv^ avM lirifAitu r§vr§tt 
axpt TiXivrnf, with the language of John. It is also worth observing that, 
a little above, John has ««i ^iif i» r«i/r« fAvwrtzZt mmtm Tiv$ naCktv xiy$v(y \ »«} 
fiUut ixvf if mi/rm ravnt q^fii#^i»«(, taking up the »i* twifituu of Josephus, from 
whom also he takes the last word exactly. Comp. with discussion of w^^jxiiv 

' Comp. h iuMvavfiirti r«v aifu, ivtmfuff Clem. Hom. vi. 10 (there are a number 
of coincidences between this HomUy and the beginning and end of the OrcUio. 
Vid. in/r, p. 191) ; also ^«v y»p i Xiyat t»u 6i«v, nmi Inpynt . . . »»* lu»9avfii90f 
&Xf* f**p**'/^*'^ '4'''X*if jt.r.x., Heb. iv. 12. 

' Comp. aXXa rmXwtyl^ /aIv , . . frfaTniraf ^vfnyaytf^ mmI «r«Xi/A«» McirnyyitXiv' 
Xpi^rif iif ilfn^tnif . . . i^iXtt • . . €»XTty\ Itrl Xfi^rau ri EvcyyiX/ft tivrtv . . . 
ff)i;ra/ut»«# rir ittfmxm rnt itMatievtfif x.r.X. . . . rov mnfv air«#/3ir«>/Eii» (obs.) 
/SiXfi . . . uwi r»v iiiav Aiyav mmb^mvv^vjuimv . . . *) rtif . . . 2v*c^i««f . . . wafttwa/i- 
ir»i ctyufh ^Xf xat riXi/« rf> rtif ^vx^f wttvfAKrt ratf tif avfttviv mxaifvfi, ytffi,%\n 

M 
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Comp. with Isidore. Eusebius in his prefatory remarks 
upon the chapter which we are using writes &Kkoi (hh ovv 
iffTOfiKoLg "TTOiovf/^evot hfjyfjtrugy vAvrojg av Tccpiiofxay r^ ypoc^^ 
xoKifLOffV tfixag, kou rpoTUiu xar i^^pa/v, ffrparrjycSy n ap/crg/a^, 
Kai ott^jtSv avipayocStag, aiyuccri xai ybvpiotg ^ovoig . . . oii yi 
Tov Kara 6iov Tokinvf/^arog hfjyfifJbunKog fi(Mv Koyog, rovg vxlp 
avTfjg rrjg xccra -^vy/iv itpfjvfjg upfjvtKa^rdrovg ToXi[/jOvg x.r.K. 
In Eusebius TspippiofV follows after a few lines, and in the 
Oratio vipipfiovruv. As Heinichen remarks, ro Kura Qiov 
xoTJnvyijU is here plainly opposed to the preceding ffrpurriySjv 
x.T.K. Comp. It is impossible, one would say, that these 
things can be accidental. 

Let us return for a moment to Eusebius' vvfjupixov passage. 
The question there is, whether the vvfJufiKOv 'ivhvf/^a is to be 
referred to the hhuf/^a ydfjuov of the parable (S. Matt. xxii. 
11), with its manifold interpretations, or to the Church as the 
spouse of Christ, or to Christ Himself, having in mind Rom. 
xiii. 12-14 aTToOojfJiiidcc ovv ra spya rov (rxorovg, xai ivhwiybiScc 
ra ottXu rov ^atrog . . . aXX' bivautrSi rov Kvpiov 'Irjffovv 
Xpi(rr6v. Comp. with the Oratio. We were introduced to the 
Oratio through a certain column of Cedrenus, which is in the 
closest possible contact with a treatise of Theodoretus. On 
p. 1027, Theodoretus quotes Rom. xiii. 12 sq., and on p. 1015 
he refers to the parable of the ten virgins, and also to that of 
the wedding garment : xai rag xapdivovg Sg, rag apxovv ovx 
itr/flxvioLg ro iXaioif, i^u rov vv[/j^£vog xariXiTB (comp. with 
Eusebius)* xai ravra, Trapdivovg xakir xai rov sff6^a xeptfii- 
fi}jjfJt^i)fOv ovx OLpy^orrovaav ydfjuco . . . e^fjXoffS' xair$i xXr,0Sig 
iiffsKrjXvhv . . . aX>v' Ixui^ . . . ovx ^(Ji^siypi r^v ffrokfjv (comp.), 
iTa6iv oLTTip ivaOu Heinichen refers to Theophylact on Rom. 
xiii. 12. Theophylact, however, is only Chrysostom *'writ 

. . . fiiii . . . Ttfvr* Xpt^Tif fi$vXtTmt . . . Acy$f k^iafwlmf . . . « c|iXai/»««» rhf 
ffiofav. Clem. Alex. Protrept. 11, p. 90. In the Oratio in ynt Ik fAirmyu %U r«vf 
it^if "OXvfJLVf tfvtf auTut i X«y«f i| avr«» . . . ra 2ii»W . . . mw%k»vint wain follow 

directly. From the tame page and sentences of Clem. Alex., comp. Aiytf 

aXniiitif . . . Ira U ktifiiwif t^fvrf ri* 6i«v, with mvrif itw* •Ifa^Hf rj}» it\niim}i «a< 
<r#» X#y«» r« iiy<«» *cti c«rf^i»0fir«» av^ftiirtif Ivtifv^t, Diognet. vii. ; and J/ ne 
(iv*ei/Af»t) ivS^Witf rvfiir^ktrtvtrtu Bti(' ktii'tw out mm) &fAtt9»9f riif etfUrns rif S*ratv 
»l0tett fitfttnrh* *f*9V ••* h^wtvrnt yUt^fitu' av ykf fAif/kuHmt ng iunnrirmt rif 6f«v, 
with Ayav-^^af Ji ftttfAtiTflf ?rj aitrov rnf ;|^^«jrTdri»T#f * xm} fAn itiv/Atirifs u luvetratt 
fitt/Atiriif &}iiftt^»t yi^twiat 610V . . . tvti iv rtvraig IvvarmS rt$ ^^«rcWc4 610% . . . 

6i«f U »ifHit$t$ x^XiTtvtrm, Diognet. x. 
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• 

small," and in Chrysostom (we have had several indications of 
the use of this writer by our authors, vid. sup. pp. 131, 140) 
we find aToivffd)[/jB6a several times substituted for the 
aTo6affj!,e6a of Romans, also gpya sKBysp' on il Tepi rijg aper^, 
ovxiri gpya, aXX' oVXa, and the way made very plain for the 
ra diorivKTu o^rKcc a^roivcrdifjifevog, vvfji^(pix9jv aroX^v ivivadf/^evog 
of the Oraiio, Eusebius, H, E, x. 4, applies Ssorsvxrog to the 
Church which he has just called the "bride." The explana- 
tion of hhvfjifU as applicable to Christ, which Heinichen quotes 
out of Theophylact, is also given by Chrysostom. On S. Matt, 
xxii., Chrysostom (Horn. Ixx.) has ourcjg kou ffv to [Jbh (rifJbu 
xgp/jSaXXg ffToK^ . . . oy XoyiZfiig vZg sig rdg Traardhag rfjv 
Khji6ilffa,v ypv')(/jy eiffkvai iu (cf. with Theodor.), xpoffffofrolg 
'XpvffoJg 'jr6pijii(i}jj[Aiiffjv TiTotxiKfLbfjv ; fiovKsi ffoi hi%c^ rovg 
ovroog larokifff/fkvovg ; rovg hivf/^cc 'ixovrug ydifjuov k.tX. Comp. 
with the passage from Eusebius. In the next sentence to that 
containing xpoff(Ta;To7g x.r.X., Eusebius has ol 5s . . . 'rpoffiri il 
VTO rSv \6vS)v ovcthtZfifJbSPOi ig ayivrng xai Avuvhpoh iivhpo^ovm 
(Jbh syxTjjfJua g^ovrs^ «.r.X. Comp. ot fjuh hoi viuiv vm 
UKpafftug fiKiyx^^^^^^ avuvipot il oi ripcjsg, vfi^Sv, ig as Tap' vfjiSv 
hpccfi^arovpyoi iffroptui ii^Xofffav. OraU iii. — giving examples 
of cruelty. 

It is proper to inquire whether Peregrinus makes any use of 
Euseb. //. E. V. 1. In § 44, an Alexander (obs.), a physician, 
plays a rather conspicuous part, and not long before the mention 
of his name we are told that some of those who had mistaken 
the hour for Proteus' self-destruction still pressed forward to 
see the spot xoci ri Xet-\paifOP KarocKa[/jfidivii)f rov Tvpog. Very 
soon after the vvfJbpxov passage, Eusebius has xai tots i^ 
wpoSivTsg . . . rars toD '^vpog XgA//a^a, vij fjuh iavapayiJ^kvu^ wri 
5g riv6paK0j(JbivoL k.tX. In Pei^egrin. 1 w^e find xai vw SK^ivog 
a'TfivSpccKafTai ffoi 6 fiekTiffTog . . . o is ysvmhag ohTog t^v 
'7Co\vuv6p6i^oTdTr,¥ tZv 'EKkfjifiKSv Tavrjyvpsofv Ttipfjaag . . . gx/ 
TOGOVTm fLupTvpcitv (obs.). A few lines above the wfJu^iKOv 
j)assage, Eusebius has syyKvxaivoifTog tov top fuv 6dvaT0v too 
afiupTcSkov fjij^ fiovKofJbsyoVy It/ is ttjv [jbSTAvoiav 'xjpriffTSvofisvov 
&sovy Yvoc Kcci TuT^iif S'rspcjTfj6£(Tiv vm tov fiysfji^ovog' STtffTSt- 
XuvTog yap tov Kuitrapog Tovg (Jbh oLvoTvyii'TraviGd^vaiy si is Tivsg 
ocpmpTO, TOVTovg aToXvffS^vat, Tfjg svdais Tuvnyvpsofg' saTs is 
avTfi TcK'JoiifSpanrog he Trdrruv tSv iSmu (rvvsp^ofi^swif slg avTfjp. 
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Compare. With the first part of this passage compare j^p^yc- 
TBV(r&f[/ji6u uvToTg xard rfjv ivG^rkuyxvidv xcd yKvxvn^ra rov 
TOifjffuvrog ^[/^ag. Clem. £p. i. 14. This is very interesting, 
because the preceding words in Clement are those which we 
were commenting upon on p. 170, and which, together with 
Peregrinua, appeared to be indebted to Xenophon. The word 
axoTVfJbTaviZjiiifj which is not very common, is found in the 
pseudo - Helladian excerpts, immediately above the passage 
given on p. 50, and which forms the coincidence with Orat. iii. 
The writer says that one Praxiteles skinned a ram alive, and 
was beaten to death because he had invented a new kind of 
torture, — an appropriate story enough, seeing that Eusebius' 
chapter is upon certain martyrs, and the torments which they 
suffered. 

The least that can be said upon the foregoing, is that there 
is very good reason for concluding that Eusebius was used in 
the composition of the Oratio ; and, as a necessary consequence, 
that we are justified in saving that the " leprous shepherd,** 
the two .wonderful " leaps,*' and the pvfipK^ (rroT^fj of Achilles, 
are merely jests. 

We shall now quote so much of Oratio iii. as gives the 
account of Hercules. For the consideration of it we must go 
back to Peregrin, 25, quoted on p. 172, and to the column of 
Cedrenus which was then in use : — 

Thv yap rpiitf'^rtpov *AXxf/3>3v, tSjv ayuivuv ^y^Jro^a, rhv 6i^^ avdpitav* 
q^dofifvov, rhv roD Aihg viovy o^^ ^piapbv xars^s^^s Xsovra xas ^oXuxpavo¥ 

^Thc words h* itiftiat are not in the editio princepSj published by Stejihens 
in 1592. 

• ** Editi nynrtfa c2«^c»«y. Priorem vocem Stephanus (ex nisto suo, in quo 
priores tantum syllabae exstabant) conjcccrat, idemque articulum addi (obs. ) poi>.se 
judicaverat, ut esset itynr. tcv alcfiti*av. In codice Argent, nominis hyr,T0fet 
du» priores syllabse et a com parent ; sequuntur r« (obs.) duo verba, non quideni 
satis perspicua, sed baud dubie It' a^^fuat legenda." Otto (Jens 1849). Since it 
is most unlikely that two mss. should fail through rough usage or any other 
cause in the same word and in the same part of the same word, it follows from 
the above that the ms. which Stephens used was the Cod. Argent. Nearly 
(perhaps quite) three hundred years after Stephens used the MS. r» )<* A>}pt'i»t 
could be read. Why did not Stephens print the words ? 

• There was an ** empty space" here in Stephens' ms. **Quid si igitur 
cpitheto wttvafov aut fifiufov hoc vacuum spatium esse implendum dicamus," 
Steph. notes, p. 75. ** Conjecit Stephanus ^fttmfit aut fiptapiv, idque, licet non- 
nullae literae aliquantulum expunctae sint, codice Argent, probari videtur." 
Otto. Here, again, the M8. which Stephens used shows a fault at the same 
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uXffftv vdpav' vv 3' aypiov axdfiiLTov 6 vixp'Jjffag Ipvi&ag 5* avdpo^opovi 
irrrafiiyog xadiXsT^ 6 dvvfidiig, xai xvva rpixdpfivov ij ^^ov avayaywv, 
Avyiiov d^ o^vpov nT^og ffxv^dXojv xahXiTy 6 duv9j^i/V, ravpoug di xai 
eXapov dvsXuv uv fio^urripfg trrvsov 'jrup, xai xaprrhv ^v<ftov crtXs^cjg 
iXa06v, ip'ZiTht h^oXov dviXuv xal *A;^€Xf)ov, rmg fvgxgv ixruvtv ov difiig 
stTiTv, xai rhv ^gvoxrovov Bovaipiv, xai opti 'xrihr^cag ha Xd^r\ udup tvap^ 
&pov ^uvTiv d'Todidov, ug Xoyo;' 6 ds roaaZra xai roiaZra xai rjjX/xaDra 
dpaffai (6 fih 'HpaxXrig . . . aurh tdpaffiv here in Peregrin,), hvvn^ttgy ug 
vTiTiog b^h ffarupdjv xaraxvfi^a\i(f&iig xai vTh yvvaixtm spurog f}TTf}&gig 
(comp. i/'rh yumixuv r,TT7idr,vat here in Cedrenus) u^h Avdrig yiXutani 
xard yXovTuiv rvTrrofievog (comp. Peregrin, 9, quoted on p. 45, and the 
r-j^TOfiivog . . , cruya; of p. 46), fidfTO' xai rsXog (here in Peregrin,) 
rh¥^ N£(T(rg/ov ^truva aTodvffaffiai (story referred to here in Peregrin.) 
firi d'jvTjdflg, 'irvpdv^ xar' auroD (comp. the ^rvpdv sv taurjiJ of Cedrenus), 
aurhg Totrjffai rsXog sXajSf roD jS/ou (Hercules' death by fire, here in 
Peregrin.). dsru rhv ^?Xov (here in Peregrin,) 'H^aiarog xai fi^ 
^&ov$ireii si 'jrpiaSvrrig a)v xai xvWhg rhv iroha (iifiicr^ro," \pr^g ht 'Xi^tKriTO 
viog ujv xai ojpaTog (comp. the rhv *AXx. uihv p/X^(ra/, ovra vjcrpoif. x. 
upaiSrarov of Xenophon, quoted on p. 169). 

place where the Co<l. Argent, shows one. The argument is the same as in the 
preceding note. Stephens' MS. must have been the Cod. Argent. But three 
hundred years after he used it there was no ** empty space" at this point. How 
is this to be explained ? There is no room here for the handiwork of the ** care- 
less" or *' ignorant scribe." Stephens in his note twice uses the expression 
"vacuum spatium." If he was honest, some one must have filled in the 
** empty space " with the word /3^/«^o. The scribe who added the word so as to 
deceive Cunitz, who collated the ms. for Otto, could, without doubt, if he had 
been so minded, have written an entire MS. in the style of the 18th century, 
the supposed date of the Cod. Argent. 

^ "In codd. mstis habetur irr/tfy, sed, ut jam Stephanus vidit, manifesto 
mendo pro Nimitfy. Accidit enim ut sequens lit^ra (») a prsecedente, quse eadem 
erat, absorberetur. Scriptor autem intelligit tunicam Nessi Centauri sanguine 
infectam.'* Otto. Stephens in his notes gives irr/d». Any way, we have here 
another plain indication that Stephens* ms. was the Cod. Argent. 

• **Hanc prsepositionem, quam conjecit Stephanus, Cod. Argent, confirmavit." 
Otto. So then xsr* was in the Ms. before him, and, as before in the case of 
/S^<a^«», he saw nothing. Beurer is supposed, on the testimony of Stephens, to 
have transcribed the MS. which Stephens used. The readings of this supposed 
transcript by Beurer are given by Sylburg. "Aberat («««•') a Beureri apo- 
grapho." Otto. In § 4, Otto has »«J i«r' 7##i/. Stephens printed and translated 
Met) ^oZ. **Apog. Beur. (obs.) et Cod. Argent. ««) l<ri r«y." Otto. In § 6, 
Stephens printed xai ravr^vt ravf Hftas, and conjectured rovr^v. Otto prints 
rahs T»vr»Vf and says that this reading "exstat in apographo Beur. (obs.) et in 
codice Argent." In the next line Otto prints • wrptivnyit {vid. gup, p. 177). 
Stephens writes: **In exempl. videntur superesse qnoedam vestigia vocis 
fTftirnyoSf articulo • eipnefixo." Three hundred years afterwards the Ms. it 
seems was more easily deciphered, for Otto says of • fTfa,rnyaty ** ope codicis 
Argent, suo loco restitui." 
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Note. — It is quite evident from the footnotes that the liS. which 
Stephens used was the Cod. Argent., and equally evident that he 
used the MS. dishonestly. Some persons seem to imagine that 
Stephens had access to some other MS. He says, however, expressly 
in his preface, that he had only one. The comparison of Stephens* 
text of the Epistola ad Diognetum, and his notes thereon, with the 
readings of the Cod. Argent., wholly confirms the view we have 
been taking. See Church Quarterly, April 1877, pp. 69, 70 ; also an 
able dbcussion of the question in Pair. Apost, Op.^ Lipsias 1875, pp. 
208, 209. It may be well to hear what Otto's judgment upon 
Stephens would be, if he could bring himself to btilieve, as he can- 
not, that Stephens* ms. was the Cod. Argent. In reply to Bunsen, he 
writes : " At vero neutiquam argumentis opinionem firmavit : juxta 
quam Stephanus hercle nequissimus foret verbero, utpote qui sspenu* 
mero 1°. antiquo codici suo disertissime imputarct lacunas, ubi Argen- 
toratensis prim& manu perspicue voces illic deficientes prsebet, 
2°. lectiones ex suo codice memoraret, quae valde differunt a lectioni- 
bus in Argentoratensi clarissime prim& manu exhibitis. Quid plura ? 
Constat Stephanum mendaciis tam impudentibus decepisse neminem.'* 
Athenag. Op.^ Jen» 1857, p. 327. It is, however, more reasonable 
to believe that Stephens* was dishonest, than that two Mss. again 
and again failed from natural causes in exactly the same places. 
We quite admit that there may have been another ms. which perhaps 
Beurer used. But if there were two mss., one of them was a fraudu- 
lent imitation of the other. 

It is difficult to suppose that the connection, pointed out 
above, of the Oratio with the various writings which happened 
to be in our hands, on p. 174 sq., has accidentally arisen. As 
it is of importance to discover the meaning of this, we shall 
devote some space to the examination of the passage which 
contains it. 

In the article on Ep. ad IHogneL in the Church Quarterly, 
April 1877, p. 47, there is a prefatory note upon the name 
'* Diognetus." It is there shown that two persons of this 
name — the one (p. 149) a prophet, the other (p. 151) a pugilist 
— are mentioned in Phot. BibL 190, and that there are circum- 
stances which seem to indicate that Stephens had in view, in 
his notes on the OratiOy that part of Cod. 190 which speaks of 
Diognetus the pugilist. This prefatory note was intended to 
supply a base of operations for the examination of the Oratio, 
and as such we shall now use it. 

The circumstances referred to are briefly these. Stephens in 
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his note on ** the leprous shepherd" of Orat. i., takes occasion 
to say that the emendation of XiTpoS into AgTpa/oy, if it 
should occur to any one, cannot be made with reference to the 
Lepreum known to geographers. In his note on the ** vacuum 
spatium " of Orat. iii., he says that the gap cannot be filled by 
^ilhiotovy for reasons which he gives. In his note on the 
marvellous ** leap " of Achilles, he says that the leap cannot be 
the well-nigh proverbial one of which Lycophron speaks. It 
happens that in Cod. 190, a few lines after the mention of 
Diognetus the pugilist, the town of Lepreum is mentioned. 
Previously the writer has spoken of the Nemean lion, graft- 
ing, as his custom is, new circumstances on to an old myth. 
Shortly after the mention of Lepreum, a line of Lycophron 
is quoted, which brings in a discussion of the epithet 'jroidpxfig 
as applied to Achilles. These things seem to indicate that 
Stephens had Cod. 190 in his mind when he was writing his 
notes on the earlier part of the Oratio. At any rate, it is a 
very curious circumstance that these things should be found 
all close together, in near company with the name of Diognetus, 
the name, that is, of the person to whom the epistle was 
written, of which possibly the world would never have known 
anything whatever if it had not been for Stephens. 

Our first coincidence is close at hand. The epithet TToioipKfjg 
is applied to Achilles a few times in Homer ; e.g. TUirug yap 
KUTiTipi nrohdfKrig }iiog 'A^iXXey?. The word KarsTSps 
follows the ** vacuum spatium" in Orat. iii., quoted above. 

I^et us turn now to p. 151, where Diognetus and Lepreum 
are mentioned, and see what we can find. 

The eye falls at once upon or/ ^XvupSv ohrog 6 fJbvSoypoi^og 
(Ptolemy) MofffTJg, ^fjffiv, 6 rSy 'Ej3pa/a;i' vofLsSirfjg aX^a bcuk- 
sTto htd TO dX(povg 'ix'^iv ItI rov (Taffjbocrog, and presently xai fi 
Kv-^/sXoy 8g l^hrripj X^^^ ovffa, Auf^fiia ixkfj6ri vxo rov WvSiov. 
The pseudo-Helladian excerpts. Phot. Bibl. 279, begin thus : 
or/ (pXvapu Kot ohrog rov Manrfjif ak^oc KoksttrOui hori ccK^oTg ro 
(tSu^oc xardtrriKrog ^v, and on p. 531 we find or/ rov fiafftKs&fg 
Kopivdov fi fjufjrtjp . . . xoXo(iejripaf ffKoZ^ovffo, rZ Iripoj To6iy 
Aa/38a BKoXurOj quoted on p. 63, in connection with the 
Evang. Thorn. Comp. these together, and with each the oi)V 
Ku) KvWog rov xiihoL of the Oratio. For vofJboSsrfjg we may 
refer back to p. 58. Our readers are there directed to certain 
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so-called excerpts from Diodorus. The particular excerpts 
made use of speak of the Israelites as having been driven from 
Egypt because of their leprosy, an accusation which is repelled 
by Theophilus in AutoL i. 9. Theophilus calls them " shep- 
herds." It cannot be denied, then, that we have here in 
close company wuth Lepreum an excellent illustration of the 
" leprous shepherd " of the Oratio. Sylburg, we may remark, 
defended the expression, and referred in justification of it to 
Theophilus. 

We shall now take a passage from Cod. 190, of 17 lines. 
It contains the mention of Lepreum. Just above it is the 
name of Diognetus, just below it the reference to Moses, who 
may be called, in the view of Ptolemy and the writer of the 
pseudo^-Helladian excerpts, "the leprous shepherd '* of the 
Hebrews : — 

Kai uc Mrndfifioi 'HXc7&( Bouvia vthv brridet^tv *Hpax\iT ^ipi rrjg 
xaddptfiui Tou Avysov xo^pov^ i<fri a'To<frpi-^ai rhv totu/hSv. ... iv 
Aivpiffi . . . ayaiva ds 6iii fT* ahrijj* VLpaxXra tTdXaKft &r,(rt?' /VocraXoD; 
it roD dyufvo^ ytvofisvov ifffi&fi 'jrapSt tuv 6taTuv *xtpl roZ 09j(T£fii;;' " AWoi 
ourof *Hf>axX?c. " On ^avTaata . . . avyira^s Tpo * Ojufipov rbv *I\iaxh¥ 
ToXt/itO^ . . . rd fih dv6pittL , , . rd &riXvxd 6s x.r.X. 

A few lines above this passage the writer has rd d^^Epya xcti rd; 
'H/iipai *H<ft6dov, 

In Orat, ii. the author has aXX.' gTg/ 'Hc/oSo? (ijiff"OiLr,^ov 
"Epya rg Kui^Yifisipag avviypoL-^i. Comp. with the words given 
from Cod. 190, and note the Tpo 'Ofjufjpov. The words of the 
Oratio are made more noticeable, from the circumstance that 
Stephens desired to write aKK' ivii 'He. yuid^ "Ofju. lymro (or 
Jy) og "Epya «.r.X. Otto improves on it. He says : ** Quid \ 
Fortasse legendum : 'AXX' gTg/ 'Yitriohog ^iVy oV (J^^6' ""Oyij. 
"Epya, etc. — ita ut erroris causa sit repetitum 02.'* It may 
be possible to find the suggestion for this Zg. The town of 
Lepreum is not very often mentioned by the ancients. 
Aristophanes speaks of it in the following lines : iriri ptj rovg 
Oiovg^ oV ovK iidiy (HiKOrrofLai rov AiTpBoif axo MekavSioVt At\ 
150, 151. Some difficulty has been felt as to oV here, and oV 
ovx and eug ovk have been in consequence suggested. The 
scholiast says xXgom^g/ ^g ro 02. He says also that Melan- 
thius was XsTrpog, and that the explanation of the name 
Lepreum must be referred to leprosy. We can understand, 
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then, tlie source from which the suggestion for the dropped oV 
came, and also how Stephens was led to speak of AsTpociov as 
a possible substitute for XsTpoy in Orat. i. The coincidence 
between the words of Orat. ii. and Cod. 190 must be borne in 
mind. Comp. also the axo Mekav6tov (KiTpov) with the asro 
hexpov Totfjusvog of the Oratio, 

At the close of Orat. ii., a few lines above the passage 
quoted on p. 180, we observe ro avhpiKOV, and ro StiXvkov^ and 
also ra rm yvvaixSy gpya. Comp. with the words from Cod. 
190, quoted above. On p. 152, the author has ra toUv kvvSv 
epycc. 

Next, comp. with the passage from Cod. 190 the Avyuov 
S* oxvpov reixog trxv^uka/if xaSikBtv 6 ivyfi6sig of the passage 
from the Oratio, quoted above. Otto translates, and no doubt 
rightly, "qui AugiaB validum stercorum murum destruere 
potuit." Stephens, however, translated otherwise : " qui 
Augia3 validum murum purgare stercoribus potuit." So Syl- 
burg " deceptus Stephani versione," as Otto says, " xahKuv pro 
Ka6aipiiv dictum esse notat." Stephens' translation agrees 
with the coincidence which we have just produced out of the 
passage which contains the mention of the Lepreum to which 
Stephens refers. There are several indications in Stephens' 
edition of the Oratio and Ep. ad Diognet.j that the text, the 
translation, and the notes have each as it were an independent 
history. So here Stephens seems to be translating something 
which was in his mind rather than actually before him. We 
venture to point out what appears to us to be the solution of 
the discrepancy between Stephens' text and Stephens' transla- 
tion. Just before the xaSik&iv in question is another xaSiKuv. 
It would be obvious to suggest that the scribe of " the very 
ancient exemplar" which Stephens used had had his eye caught 
by the first KdSiXuVj and so been led to substitute it for the 
following K(x,6(x,ipit\f. With this theory the Greek text agrees, 
so also does the translation, but the corresponding note was 
omitted. There is a very similar omission from Stephens' note 
on the close of Diognet. viii. 

Comp. also the rZv icymojv fiyriropa of Orat. iii., quoted above, 
with the passage from Cod. 190. The Theseus spoken of is 
said to have been the founder of the Isthmian games. In con- 
nection with Theseus a Menedemus is mentioned. Plutarch 
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so-called excerpts from Diodorus. The particular excerpts 
made use of speak of the Israelites as having been driven from 
Egypt because of their leprosy, an accusation which is repelled 
by Theophilus in AutoL i. 9. Theophilus calls them " shep- 
herds." It cannot be denied, then, that we have here in 
close company with Lepreum an excellent illustration of the 
" leprous shepherd " of the Oratio. Sylburg, we may remark, 
defended the expression, and referred in justification of it to 
Theophilus. 

We shall now take a passage from Cod. 190, of 17 lines. 
It contains the mention of Lepreum. Just above it is the 
name of Diognetus, just below it the reference to Moses, who 
may be called, in the view of Ptolemy and the writer of the 
pseudo[-Helladian excerpts, "the leprous shepherd" of the 
Hebrews : — 

Ka/ bii Mfvs^Jj/xoj *HXg/bf Bouvca Mih brrihu^ty 'HpaxXiT ^£pi rr,; 
xa6dp<fiui roZ Avysov xoVf>0'j, wffrs d'Toffrpi-^at rov rrora/nSv, , . . iv 
A99'pi(fj . . . ayuva 6i hig ct' aurfj'Hpax'KTig tToXaKfi 0r,(Ti?' /tfOTaXoD; 
it roD ayuvog ytvofiivou sf^ridri ^apSt tuv huTutv mpi rov &7iffsus' " AXXo; 
ovTog 'HpaxXrig, ''Or/ ^avTaa'ta . . . avnra^i rrpo*Oj!if,pov rov *lXiaxo¥ 
m\%fji0O¥ , . . rd fih dv6piTa , . , Td ^tiXuxd dt x.r.X, 

A few lines above this passage the writer has rd B^^Epya xcti rd; 
*H/!iipag *H<fi6dov, 

In Orat. ii. the author has aXX' ixgi 'H(7/oSo? jM/g^' "Of^fjpov 
"Epya re Koci 'Hf/^ipag trvviypaype. Comp. with the words given 
from Cod. 190, and note the TTfO 'Ofjiffjpov. The words of the 
Oratio are made more noticeable, from the circumstance that 
Stephens desired to write aKX' ItbI 'Hff. fJbs6' "0(i* lymro (or 
5v) 0^ "Epya «.r.X.. Otto improves on it. He says : ** Quid I 
Fortasse legendum : *AXX* Itsi 'Hfftoiog ^v, og (Ltd' ""O^. 
"Epya, etc. — ita ut erroris causa sit repetitum 02." It may 
be possible to find the suggestion for this o^. The town of 
Lepreum is not very often mentioned by the ancients. 
Aristophanes speaks of it in the following lines : iriri vfj rovg 
6eovgj og ovk iiaiy 0hiXvTTOfjbat rov AiTpeov utto ^eKavdiov, Av, 
150, 15L Some difficulty has been felt as to og here, and oV 
OVK and ig ovk have been in consequence suggested. The 
scholiast says xXsoya^g/ Jg ro 02- He says also that Melan- 
thius was XgTpo^, and that the explanation of the name 
Lepreum must be referred to leprosy. We can understand, 
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then, the source from which the suggestion for the dropped og 
came, and also how Stephens was led to speak of ABTpociov as 
a possible substitute for KBTpov in Oral. i. The coincidence 
between the words of Oral. ii. and Cod. 190 must be borne in 
mind. Comp. also the axo MeXavtf/oy (XexpoS) with the utto 
hsxpov TOifjifivog of the Oratio. 

At the close of Oral, ii., a few lines above the passage 
quoted on p. 180, we observe to UvhpiKov, and ro 6fjKvx6v^ and 
also ra rSv yvmixcSy Ipya. Comp. with the words from Cod. 
190, quoted above. On p. 152, the author has ra r&iv xweSv 
'ipya. 

Next, comp. with the passage from Cod. 190 the Avyeiov 
8' h^vpov tiir^og okv^o^v xa6eke7y 6 ivyfi6sig of the passage 
from the Oratio^ quoted above. Otto translates, and no doubt 
rightly, "qui AugiaB validum stercorum murum destruere 
potuit." Stephens, however, translated otherwise : " qui 
Augise validum murum purgare stercoribus potuit." So Syl- 
burg " deceptus Stephani versione," as Otto says, " xaSeXuv pro 
xctSaipnv dictum esse notat." Stephens' translation agrees 
with the coincidence which we have just produced out of the 
passage which contains the mention of the Lepreum to which 
Stephens refers. There are several indications in Stephens' 
edition of the Oraiio and Ep, ad Diognet.y that the text, the 
translation, and the notes have each as it were an independent 
history. So here Stephens seems to be translating something 
which was in his mind rather than actually before him. We 
venture to point out what appears to us to be the solution of 
the discrepancy between Stephens' text and Stephens' transla- 
tion. Just before the xa6e}<£Tv in question is another xaSsKiTv. 
It would be obvious to suggest that the scribe of " the very 
ancient exemplar" which Stephens used had had his eye caught 
by the first xaSiKuVy and so been led to substitute it for the 
following xaSocipsiv. With this theory the Greek text agrees, 
so also does the translation, but the corresponding note was 
omitted. There is a very similar omission from Stephens' note 
on the close of Diognet. viii. 

Comp. also the r5v uyofmy ^yfjTopu of Orat, iii., quoted above, 
with the passage from Cod. 190. The Theseus spoken of is 
said to have been the founder of the Isthmian games. In con- 
nection with Theseus a Menedemus is mentioned. Plutarch 
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(ii. p. 81) ascribes to another Menedemus a somewhat notice- 
able saying: xarocTXuy yap B(pfj rovg ToKKovg bti cxoT^v 
*A6fivaZji ffo(povg to xpSroVj ura yma6(zi ptXo(T6(povgy elra 
pfjropocgy Tov 8g yfibvov Trpo'iovrugy Ihirag. Clement in Ep, ii. 
7 deals with the Isthmian games, and he says: Kui Srt ilg rovg 
pdaprovg aySvag KuruTXiovtrtv ToXkoi, ot}X ov Trdyrsg ffrs^uif' 
ovvTOii . . . ityZva top a^SaproVj kuI toKKoi eig uvrov «araxXg6- 
acJ(JiJ^)f . . . KOii il fju^ ^vv(z(iji6oL Tuvreg ffTBpocvofSijvutj xav iyyvg 
TOV (TTSpoiyov ysv&ffji,B6o^, It is said of Diognetus (the Cretan 
pugilist) ptxfjffag ov Kujiot rov ari^avoy . . . rovrov rov Aioyyfjrov 
eig Tipofcc Kpnreg rifji^Sfftp. 

So far we have been concerned only with a few lines of Cod. 
190, specially marked out for us by the coincidences with the 
pseudo - Helladian excerpts, and by the knowledge which 
Stephens would seem to have had of them. 

If, however, we look backward we find several other coinci- 
dences. In Orat. i. we have Tp&fTtffra fjulv yap pufft rov ' Aya- 
fjjifijvoyay r^ rov cx^iK^ov axpuaia . . . rrjif Svyaripu Tpog Svffiuv 
BvioKf}(Tccvra hovvai . . . im pvffrjrai rfjy 'YXivTjy utto XsTpov 
'TTOif/jivog ^pTOurfJuipfiv. The story is told here in Cod. 190, 
p. 151, with a noticeable variation. We find aiik^og . . . dtg 
^ AXi^ivhpov apToZ^oyrog 'Ekivfjv ^evekaog . . . %pa KuK^^g 
Xv6ijpcci ro "^imvy li 6v(Tsn rfjv 6vyocripa^Ifiymiav ' Ayuf/jifjuvuv 
TloffuhSpi' rov hi (hfj avaayjuuivov^ opyiadivrig oi "KXhjyig 
u^sikovro avrov ro Kpdrog^ kou Kuriffrrjaay fiuaiXia IlaXa- 
fjufjirjv. Comp. gvioKriaayroc. The truth — if we may use the 
word of a myth — being that Agamemnon at first rebelled, 
but afterwards yielded to the entreaties of Menelaus. 

Still looking back, we find on p. 150 that the author gives 
an explanation of the origin of the saying : " The Cretans are 
always liars." Have we here the reason why Diognetus, who 
was a Cretan, is taken as the title of the epistle ? Three lines 
above we observe ^rBpiiSfjKS an^um. In OraL iv. we have 
ffri(p(ivuv Tept6i(7Stg. 

On p. 149, we find r^v h ^ItraS yituy/iv* Did this suggest the 
corrupt reading ro*' iaffiov {vid, sup. p. 181, note) 1 

On p. 148, the writer has rmg iffrh 6 vfjuvog 6 ahofjbivog h 
&9j^utoig ilg *Hpa«Xga, h u Kiyst Asog Kai "Upocg viog. Comp. 
the rov h^ avipsiocv dho[h%yov rov rov A/oV vlov of Orat iii., 
quoted on p. 180. 
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A few lines above, on the same page, we find ig Afjfifrnjp 
Tivdovffu Tfju 6vyuTepu, Itu HoffeiiSv uvttjv h KOLTti^ucc ovffav 
iTg/pa, g/V iWov iuuTjjv fJi^srefjifOp^aHrs ^aXg^^vaco, ikSovau V bti 
T^u Tjjy^v xui isuffufLBPfj TTJy [Lop^iju iarvyfiiTe rs xai ro vhap 
[iJikttv \*xoir^Gi. Comp. kou n AfifJbtjrpoCy akatfLevfj Kara rag 
ipfjfjbovgj ro rixvov l^fjrUy and after one line 'rakip 6 HoaeiiSv 
MsXaviTTfiy (hh i'(r)(jupsp vipivofjifipfjv. Neither the one nor the 
other of these acts of Neptune appears to be recorded in 
mythical history. There was a Melanippe queen of the 
Amazons, 6av(JbaZfi(Jbhfi (Jbokiara 8/' aphpiiap (Diod. iv. 16, 
p. 262), whose life Hercules preserved. Comp. the J/' ccpiptiap 
which belongs to the coincidence which we just pointed out 
with this very place of Cod. 190. 

On p. 147, the writer has ccPsKaip rop . . . TVpiTPOOP Ttyapra. 
Comp. ravpovg il xai 'iXapop kv€Kojp SfP f/^v^ar^peg btpbop 7t;p, 
Orat. iii., quoted above. Sylburg complained of the inappro- 
priateness of the description, and wished to transpose the words 
raOpovg and BKa(pop. The complaint may be thought to apply 
equally to the Tr/apra. We shall have more to say on this 
hereafter. 

Just above the writer makes a swarm of locusts to go up 
from the funeral pyre of Hercules. The writer of Peregrinus 
makes a vulture to fly up from the funeral pyre of Proteus. 

On p. 146, the writer speaks of the end of Hercules ig 
Tf p/ avrop apifki fJbij hvP7}0ug ro oixiiop hcruvai ro^op. Similarly, 
the writer of the Oratio, in the passage quoted on p. 180, gives 
a fjbij ivvfj6eig as the cause of Hercules' death. There the 
similarity ends, and it is this which gives weight to the coinci- 
dences. Obs. in the Oratio the twice repeated 6 ivpfj6iig which 
precedes. 

Lastly, in his preliminary remarks on Ptolemy, Photius 
writes sx^i yap hovpat (TVPSi'kiyfJbSPa |3pa%g7 XP^^V S'^s^'a/, a 
(TTopdifjp rig raip (it^Ktap aPaXeyiiP tovop hehsyf/jipog (Jbaxpop 
xararptypsi ^iop, and after two lines 6 (UProi rovrap avpaycj- 
yevg x.r.K. Comp. Orat. ii., where it is said that Neptune 
debauched so many women besides Melanippe, that in the mere 
mentioning of their names ToXt) 'r'krjhg Xoyofu xararpiypofjusp. 
Comp., further, xard Toiffap r^p otxovfdfBPfjv hta^efioTjrai xai 
vfjupfjrai' xai rd Tgp/ rovrap ffTopdifjp xiif/^spa d'^o^SeyfJuara 
fjpSoKoytjprai from the second Preface to the Sacr. Par, of John 
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of Damascus (vid. sup. p. 157, and the parallels there given). 
Comp. also, with both, the tlru l^g/5^ to TpayfJba S/sjSejSo/yro 
. . . aKhj aXKoTS kihii^uv . . . gv ^focyjit "irouhag avrovg uTifTjvs 
. . . xui ^vvayetfysvg . . . xai rSv 0i(iK&fv rug (Av l^j^yuro^ kuI 
inffd^eij ToXkdg Sg avrog xai ^vnypoc(pe. Peregnn. 10, quoted 
on p. 47, remembering the viovg . . . dTCi^rivdro of the first 
Preface to the Sacr, Par, From the same passage of Peri- 
grinuSy comp. ravrcL xai rd roiauroc . . . &il rov Targpa gSpacg 
. • . ^vy^v loLVTOV xuraiixuffug with the o rd roaccvrcc kuI 
roiccvTU xai TfjXiKuSrcc hpdaoci in the passage from the Oratio 
now in hand, quoted on p. 181, and top Kurd TCcrpockcifSiv 
vofLOu Kcct TO fijOix^iag Tp6<mfJbov, a few lines above that passage, 
in Orat ii. In Peregrin. 21, we find g/' ye yjpTJ xui rovg Tarpa- 
Ao/a^, Kcci rovg kStovg iixocg hiovai rcSv roKfJbTjfJbdrofv. 
. If we turn to the page of Diodorus (p. 262) from which a 
moment ago we produced 8/' avSpg/av, we observe hn^efiofjro 
(the exact word of Pei'egrinus) ydp kolS* o?J7V r^v otKOVfJbBvrjy. 
Comp. with the passage just given from the second Pre/ace 
Sacr. Par. 

On p. 263, Diodorus has dnTks Hovffipiu ro¥ j3ow/Xga, ^spoxto- 
vovvra rovg TupBTthfifJi*ovyrag. Comp. Orat. iii. (quoted on p. 
181) dviKojv Kou . . • Kai rov ^spoxrovov IRovtrsptv. 

Diodorus goes on, p. 264, to speak of the *iipuxXiovg arriyJUv, 
and the conflicting testimony concerning them : — 

BouXo/Asvof hi ait/ivfiarov ipyov 1^' avrfj ffwrOAcat, ^afft\ rai axpag 
afi^OTipag i'xi nroKit lepoeyujtfai' . . . a/ta hi xai dta rh fiiyih; tuv kpywv 
fiivri asifivZiffroi 7) do^a ro^ xaraaxivdffavrog' ug hi rivig ^affl, rolvavriov 
rSfV r^nriipdiv dfifOTipuv (fvvt^ivyfievuvj ^/atfxa-vj/a/ ravrag, xa/ rov rripov 
dvo/^avra, cro/^tra/ rhv wxeaviv [MtdytsQat rri xatf' JJAtag ^aXdrrr). Diodorus 
says that Hercules did two other things of the same kind. The 
country around Tempe had been marsh for many a long day, but 
Hercules drained it (obs.) and turned it into one of the most glorious 
plains in Thessaly. A large district of Boeotia, on the other band, he 
laid under water. *AXXa rd fiev xard r^v QtrraXlav i^pa^iv 6\jipyfru¥ 
rovg''E'K'Kfi¥ag, rd hs xard rr^v Botursav ri/nupsav Xa/j^^dvuv x.r.X. 

We have here before us the source of certain jokes found 
in some of our writings. 

The writer of Peregrinus informs us in § 19 that Proteus 
reviled Herodes (vid. sup. p. 31) Atticus, concerning whom it 
is said aVSpa Tathitt xou d^ioff/^an Tpovx,oprUy hirt xai h 
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rolg aKkoig sv SToififfB r^v *EXXa8a (comp. with the words of 
Diodorus just given), xut SSa/p iTfiyayB r^ 'OXfjM^sr/a, Kui 
iTctvai iiypei i'X'oXKvfJbivovg rovg Tavfjyvpiaroigj KccxZg fiyopsvsv dg 
KaruSfiXvaocPToc rovg "EXTjyvaj, iiov rovg 6earoig rciv 'OXvfjbTiofy 
hio^aprspuv hyi/Svrccgy kou vri Aiu ye kou aToOvfiffKBiv ToXKovg 
avrSv v%6 a^ohpm rZv voauvj ai rwg 8/a ro ^tipov rov yfitpiov iv 
"jiroyjJi rS tXtjOu iTnToKaZfiv, 

On p. 259, Diodorus says (of the Stymphalian birds) isrg- 
"jrdkaai yap opvidav TckfjSog af/jvSfjrov, and presently on tlie same 
page (of the cleansing of the Augean stables) iTayocy&fV il 
rov . . . Toraf/jov iTcl r^v uvXfiu. Compare. 

The first few words of Peregrin, 19, just given, have been 
already under our notice, as supplying a coincidence with 
pseudo-Galen (vid, sup, p. 80). Comp. with them now, Orat, 
i., rS yap b *xai6ei(i Tap' vfuv icpoxr^oyrot, (of Homer), and after 
two lines Ktci Tacav rapa|a/ r^v *E>iXaSa. 

We have also pointed out on p. 37 a coincidence between 
Peregrin, 1 9 (above) and Philostratus' life of Herodes Atticus. 
In Vit, Soph, ii. 13, it is said that Proteus xaxSg Tjyopeviv 
Herodes. 

Herodes was the counterpart of Proteus in his thirst for 
human applause, in the charge brought against him of murder, 
and in some other particulars. They did not, however, use 
the same methods to obtain the renown which they desired. 
The one narrative is as much a satire as the other, but that 
told in De Morte Peregrini is the more extravagant of the two. 

The circumstance to which the author of Peregrinus refers, in 
the passage given above, is found in Vit, Soph, ii. 5 ayefijjxe is 
, , , xai rS Astro h 'OXfjM»cr/a vhcop, QerraikoTg (so Hercules) 
rg, xcci rolg TSp/ M^yX/Sa xoXtov "EKKfjai, rug h Qepf/jO'rvXaig 
xoXvf^^f}6pagy rolg voaovai (comp. with Peregrinus) Tataomovg, 
Superior to Hercules, Spfjas . . . xcci Tiotatricc ToXstg. He built 
theatres, and was in some sort emulous of the great deeds of 
his great namesake of New Testament notoriety (Joseph. Antiq, 
XV. 9 sq.). He set up statues and rov kpov mT'h;(nv with 
them, showing himself superior to him (whose name must 
never be mentioned) who en^pr^ffs (obs.) rr^g 'E^gff/a^ 'Aprg- 
(Jijthog rov ps6uv. , . . roaoOrog 'ipcog rf,g holirig hrirrtXiv avru 
{Peregrin, 22). 

Philostratus goes on : xui roffovrog (obs.) mv [Lsyahovpyia 
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(Joseph. A ntiq. xv. 9, a rare word), [jjiya ovih eipydffSoct oizro^ 
iTil (JbTj rov *Iff6fJi*ov (Corinth) erefjbs' KocfJbTpov fiyovybsvag^ ^xg/pov 
aTOTSfJbeTvy kolI TsKdyri (Tvvd-^m J/rra. In reply to a question 
Herodes said iyoi ToXt)y if^ri yfiOPOP icyaviZ^of/jOCiy afj[Ji*stov vtoTj' 
TiffSai ro7g fjusr' Ifjbl kvOfinroig hupoiu^:, irjXovfffjg avhpoc' kuI 
0V7C0J ioxS [Lot 77jg ho^Tig (obs.) ravrtjg rvy^&mv. He put aside 
the attempt of his friend to magnify his great works, saying, 
pdaproL Key Big raSrccj xui yap S(m xpim uXofTu (com p. oiajfLsSu 
on ^ekriop itrnv rd hddii fji,i(T^(Tocij on (Ltxpa ku) oKiyoxpoPiu 
KUi (pdaprd. Clem. Ep. ii. 6), xai rovg Xoyovg fjfJbSv roiyfiipxy' 
Yfivffiv STspoi, 6 fjbh TO fLBfJifpof/jivogy 6 il TO. 71 h\ rov *Ia6fJbov 
rof/j^ 'ipyov aSuvarov^ fcai ixiarovfJjBvov r^ ^vffSi. ioxsi yup fjboi 
TO prjl^oci Tov *la6[Ji*ou HoaBiiSvog hiladuh V c^vhpogj oV vcocKovv ol 
ToXkol 'Upaiov 'HpuKkioc (obs.). Comp. here throughout 
with the language of Diodorus given above. The parody 
cannot be mistaken. With the closing lines, compare also 
TuvTu av6poi)*xov ov ioKU TOL fpya, raDra ivvocfLtg ian 6bov' 
TOLUTa TTJg *xapovalag avTOv iiiyfiaTu, Diognet vii., the last 
words of the section on which so much has been said on p. 
132 sq. 

We have already referred several times (pp. 89, 148) to the 
so-called excerpts from Diodorus, found in Phot. Bibl. 244, 
and in particular to the accounts which are there given of the 
hermaphrodite. These accounts are two in number, and the 
special jest of each of them is founded on the words of Herodes 
Atticus, which have just been given. In both accounts the 
seeming woman is changed into a man ; in both there is an 
inflammatory swelling. In the one, however, the change is 
effected by the application of medicaments which produce a 
p^iv (comp. with Herodes) r?j I'X'Kpantocg ; in the other, the 
surgeon BTSfLB (comp. with Herodes) tov WripfLBVov totov. The 
description in this second case is more detailed than in the 
first. The writer proceeds : to f/^h ovv TpSrov to alholov axpov 
iTtTB[Leiif avvBrpTjcnv Big rov ovpfjTfjpa, xai xaSBig apyvpovp Kuvkiff- 
Kov TuvTfi ra TBpiTTcofjbaTU Toi¥ vypiv B^BxofJbiZjB (for the idea, 
comp. with Diodorus) rov il ffBffvpiyyaf/jBvov roVov iXxmag 
BVB^vffB. It is strange that it should ever have been thought 
possible for Photius to have stained his pages with such filth, 
or for Diodorus to have manufactured such elaborate false- 
hoods. 
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The parody pointed out seems hardly a doubtful matter, 
even as the case stands. We shall have occasion to return to 
Cod. 244, and then the conjecture will be supported by other 
evidence. 

The use of Cod. 190 in the Oratio will, we should suppose, 
be conceded. This concession seems, however, almost neces- 
sarily to carry with it an acknowledgment that Stephens had 
perfect knowledge of the fact, for his notes upon the Oratio 
seem to show that he had Cod. 190 in his mind when he was 
writing them. We can understand, therefore, now why he 
did not translate rg/^oj ffxvficiXm xaSeketvt but something 
else which was in his mind. His back-handed suggestion of 
Lepreum, connected as it is with leprosy, both in Cod. 190 and 
elsewhere, is also explained. Stephens in fact adopts the 
Oratio as his own property, enters into its jokes, and has jokes 
of his own. Of a piece with this is his handling of his 
** ancient exemplar." We do not say that he wrote the Oratio^ 
we have no evidence on that point at present. But we sa}' 
that he deliberately put it forth as an ancient writing, well 
knowing that it was nothing of the kind. The views of 
literary honesty were far less strict in Stephens' day than in 
our own times, consequently the charge we bring against him 
loses something of its gravity. Still the charge is a grave one, 
and we are bound to show sufficiently those facts which seem 
to us to justify the charge. We shall therefore make a few 
further remarks upon the Oratio, which could not well have 
been made before. 

As we have already seen on p. 189, the writer in Oraf, i. 
refers to Homer. He proceeds ^jirpcoTtaToc fjuh *yup ficcffi rov 
' AyafJbifJbvovu . . . xai r^y fivyarepa Tpog 6vaiu¥ suioxfjaocifrcc 
iou¥ai . . . fcoci 'TToiffav rupd^ai ttjv 'EXXaJa, 7va puffrjrui r^y 
*Ekevf}v UTTO h^Tpov xoifjiAyog TjpTuafLsyriy. Stephens in his 
notes professes to " suspect " XgcrpofJ, and accedes to the con- 
jecture of I. Casaubon, ost okiQpov xoiybivog, with the altera- 
tion of osTO into VTO. We said (p. 177) that there are a 
number of coincidences between Clem. Horn, vi. and the Oratio^ 
and we pointed out one. In § 2, the writer of the Homily 
maintains that the ancient myths are allegories. He names 
a number of these, concluding with that of Paris and Helen, 
and adds ov yap av r^ Tfjg dioig rifjbrj Tpo^adig iymro TUfJb(pvKov 
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(obs.) ToXifJbov, Kou ravra W oikiSpeu rov ttjv rif^fjv UTeiXrjporog 
Kou iyxK^Tivoyrig rof rtjg 'A^pohirjjg ymi. Was the conjecture 
of Casauboa suggested from this source ? The Homily goes 
on immediately to speak of h ffo^ioc rov f/jiyiffrou "Of/jjjpou 
(comp.), quoting U. vii. 99, and adding dg hcuOev axoLvrm n^v 
yintTiv itry/iKoruv, xai f/^sr arnXvaiv rrjg vypag xcci yrjhfjg 
ovffiug tig rri'j 'X'pofTfjv xuXiv icTOKaSiffrayijiyuv (pvaiVj o iffri %aog. 
'Hc/oJo^ 8g \v rj Qeoyovicc Xsyet' 'Hro/ (Jbh TpfiJr/<rra %aof 
lyivsro' To hi iymro irjKovoTt . . . ov to aei ehui x*r.\. Comp. 
the " Homer" and TpofTiffra with Orat. i., quoted above. The 
concluding words of the Oratio are TcapoLkodilffa (obs.) h\ {fi 
•^v^fi) ^spi '^ov rp&Yjr}^ov avrijg kukZv *7riptppiovrm ampyj^rui 
Tpog rov 'jroi^ffuvroc (obs.) avrfjv' iu yap oLTTOKaraaraSTJvai o6bv 
aTSffTTj, o6ev rtg iymro ^ itrr^v. Compare. The last words, so 
Otto thinks, have the appearance of being a gloss. 

The expression W ohkdpcf has, however, a special interest, in 
that it appears to be taken from Eurip. Iphig. AuL 884-886 
KA. 8g ydfLog riv^ el^g Tpo^ofriv (obs.), }j f/,^ Izofjuttrsv he 
hofjuofv ; IIP. JV aydyoig xuipovff * A%/XXg7 Ta78a wfji,(p6vffov(Toc 
Tfjv. KA. Sf 6vyanp, iJKug W^ oKiSp&t xa) <rv kol) fJbyjTTjp aifiev. 
In line 1237, It' oXsSpof is applied by Iphigenia to herself, and 
she says of^fiu hog ^tkriybu rg, IV' olKKo, rovro koltSuvovg^ lyju 
(Tihv (Agamemnon) fjbvrjfjbeiov. The words immediately pre- 
ceding the passage from Orat. i., just quoted, are Xvffcrrjg kui 
iucpa^lag hrri f^vfj[Lsi(z going on to instance Agamemnon. In 
line 1378 sq., Iphigenia again uses the word oKidpog, applying 
it now to Helen : ilg lyu *EXXa^ (obs.) fi fjbByiffrij *7roi(Ta (obs.) 
vvv aTojSXgTg/ . . . (JjTikW apToZfiiV l&v racS' oAjS/aj g^ 
*EX>waSo^, I TOP 'YJkiyfjg riGuvrag oXedpov (obs.), Sjvr/v' y^pxaoiv 
(obs.) Yidpig. I ravra xavra xarOavovaa pv(TO[Lai (obs.) xat 
fjbov xXsog, I 'YXKdi' eig fjKBvSipofaa, f^axapiov yivfjaerai. Comp. 
with Oraiio. Here again, in line 1398, we find ravra yap 

It seems necessary to conclude from the foregoing coinci- 
dences, first with the Clementine Homily then with Euripides, 
that oKiSpov cannot be regarded simply in the light of a con- 
jecture, but as an actual part of the text of the Oratio. In 
Stephens' notes upon Hiognetus there are several instances of 
conjectures of the same kind too apt to be accidental. There 
is one — but not the most striking amongst them — in his notes 
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on § 1, compared with a passage from Hippolytus (^Church 
Quarterly, April 1877, p. 52). 

We shall now call two witnesses to prove the use of this 
passage of Euripides. 

We have shown on p. 189 a coincidence between Peregrinus 
and the Oratio at the very spot where we have been examining 
the latter writing. In Peregrin. 33 (n'd. sup. p. 32), Proteus 
is supposed to have reached the final act of selfnsacrifice. He 
has been recounting the story of his life, and urging on men 
to follow in his steps, to undergo all hardships for the sake of 
philosophy, and to despise death. When he ceased speaking, 
the more foolish among his hearers wept, and exclaimed aiZ^ov 
rolg "YXhfiffiv. The braver sort, however, cried rikit ra 
hihoyfiAva to the great dismay of Proteus. Now, in Euripides, 
in line 1375 — we have just quoted 1378 — ^Iphigenia says 
KurSaviiv (Jbiv fji^oi iihoxrai. In line 1415, Achilles says 
AyfioiLdi r', ioTo; Qerig, u [Jbfj as ffoHTOf Aavoctiai(r$ K.r.X. 
Iphigenia replies sa il ffataai yJ 'EXXaS', ^v iuvcjfLe6cc. Very 
soon afterwards, in Peregrinua^ we observe a^xo^XiTOitv ig . . . 
Comp. with the tig . . . acrojSXgxgi of line 1378, quoted above, 
and which seems to be partly used in the Oratio. In one 
particular, then, the death of Proteus seems to be a parody of 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 

We will now find some parodies in what professes to be a 
very grave document. 

In Ep. i. 55, Clement — we use the word simply as a designa- 
tion of the writer of the epistles which bear Clement's name — 
says : — 

vaXKol PafftXtTg . . . ^ri6/iodor7}6ivrtg 'irapsduxav iavrovg ttg 6dvarov, 
7va p{)6uvrat (obs.) hi6t, roD eaurcDy aifiarog rovg 'xokSrag , . . ^Iou6i6 i 
fiaxapia (obs.) . . . xai ri rfXf/a xarSt ^rstrrtv 'Eff^ijp xivdvvtft iaurriv 
vaps6a\iv, tva rh BuotxdfuXov roD ^IcpariX fisXkov avokie^at (obs.) 
fxicrtrai. 

Comp. the iVa pvffrjrai a^' oKsOpov in the Oratio, as amended 
by I. Casaubon in Stephens' note. Comp. the fjbuxapiu with 
Euripides, and observe the general parallel which the story of 
Iphigenia presents. Iphigenia appeared just now in Peregrinue 
as Peregrinus himself; here, in Clement, still more like Proteus^ 
she is first " many kings," then " Judith," and lastly ** Esther," 
for the [jboxocpicc applied to Judith may be thought to be a 
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reference to the *^ celebrem hiatoriam'^ as Stephens would say 
{vid. sup. p. 16), of Iphigenia. 

In the passage quoted above, Iphigenia applies the word 
KXiog to herself. The word appears in Clement, in a remark- 
able sentence, only four or five lines above the first words 
quoted from § 55. He says rovro 6 TOifjaag iuvrci fhkya 
Khiog h XptarS TepiTOifjfferui^ kuI Tag roTog ii^erai avrov* 
We may remember that [jbiyu Khiog has been found (yid. sup. 
p. 151) in the second Preface Sacr. Par., and shown to have 
been taken from Diod. iv. 7, p. 253 hid ro rov he rrjg Toi^ffeatg 
tSv iyxojiijiaZfiiJbivuv tTUivov (Jbiya K^Jtog xsp/cro/gTv roUg iTUiuov- 
fjiivoig. Compare. Is this coincidence accidental I Consider 
how it has been found. What can be plainer than that the 
K^og of the line of Euripides — which itself supplies a parallel 
to Clement's words — suggested the language of Diodorus ? 

The yiAycc K^Aog of the Preface is applied to the holy fathers, 
whose great renown, the writer says, is celebrated throughout 
the whole world. This suggests to us Clement's § 5, where 
the labours of S. Peter and also of S. Paul are described. 
The writer says xr,pv^ yivofLivog h re rj amro}^ xai w rj 
iv<nif TO yt¥¥ouo¥ r^g Tiffrsatg avroS Kkiog (obs.) IXajSsv^ itKccio- 
avvfj¥ hid^ag oXov rov k6(T(JjO¥ Koi i^i ro ripfLcc r^g hvffBofg iKdiv 
KOti f/juprvpfiaug x.r.X. Lightfoot and othei's maintain that 
Clement here alludes to S. Paul's visit to Spain (yid. Ap- 
pendix). If we refer to Glycas, Annal. iii. p*. 236, we find 
S. Paul's visit to Spain mentioned. Glycas tells us only one 
. thing concerning it. He says that a certain woman, being 
desirous to see the apostle, and to hear the truth from his own 
lips, urged her husband to take him as their guest. The 
woman's eyes were straightway opened, and she read, in golden 
letters upon the apostle's forehead, TIuvKog 6 rov \piarov 
t^pv^' Compare. A little above on the same page some 
words of Chrysostom are quoted: xolog roTogro <rov (S. Paul) 
Hi^aro ulfJba «.r.X. Comp. with the words from § 55. Above 
again, but on the preceding page, we find a number of autho- 
rities mentioned who declare that the Apostles Peter and 
Paul suffered martyrdom at the same time. How well these 
pages illustrate Clement, may be judged from the circumstance 
that the authorities whom Glycas names Lightfoot also names 
in his note on p. 46. 
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But now another singalar fact appears, for the sake of which 
these coincidences have been given. We observe here in 
Glycas a dozen lines or so which are very nearly the same as 
those in the place of Cedrenas which we have already used so 
much, and on which we have still a good deal to say. If we 
turn to Cedrenus, we find that, if Glycas had copied (if this is 
tlie true statement of the connection) only two lines more, he 
would have told us that Chiron the centaur was a hxouwrvvr^ 
iiiuffxakov. Comp. Clement's hxaifxrvyfjv ithd^ug. Apparently 
this is another allusion to a ^' celebrem historiam.*' 

We return to Euripides, and in line 1407 we find Iphigenia 
saying iiiaffJbt ffSfjbu ravfJbov 'EXXaii. These words would 
necessarily suggest to any one on the look-out for such resem- 
blances 1 Cor. xiii. 3 kus idv ypAffLiffcj xavroc rd vxd^xovrd 
(LOVj Kul iuv xaftxhS TO aufiM fJM)v Tva Kuu^ffaffjuat. Accord- 
ingly we find in § 55 amongst the very words firom which we 
quoted just now, and in which we found the coincidences with 
the Oratio and Euripides, xciKKoi iaurovg Taps&vxav (obs.) tig 
iovKniocVj Koci Xa^o^ng rag nfjbdg avrSp mpovg iylfoffjuttrocy (obs.). 
In the passage from Orat* iii., quoted on p. 181, we may observe 
a reference to Omphale and her contemptuous treatment (as 
of a child) of Hercules, who had been sold to her as a slave. 
We found just now some of Clement's language in Diod. iv. 7, 
p. 253. The history of Hercules begins on that page, and is 
followed out in detail. In c. 31, p. 276, Diodorus gives the 
account of Hercules and Omphale without the contemptuous 
treatment which Lucian, however, supplies. Hercules being 
afflicted with a disease applied to Apollo, and he was told that 
his disease would be healed tl xpuOeig iixociofg r^v iuuroS 
rifdftjv ocToioifi Toig 'Ipirov xamv. Hercules yielded zui ioSkog 
iymro 'OfJU^dXi^g . . . zai r^v fjbh rifLfJ¥ . . . xuitriv ccTiieifZi 
zurd TOP yppjfffitov. . . . zai iovTavofif r^ 'O/i^uki) z.r.'k. Comp. 
with Clement. Thus here the storv of Hercules would seem 
to have been pressed into Clement's service. 

It is difficult, indeed impossible, to gauge the amount of 
resistance which coincidences such as these will have to meet. 
Still, when these which we have just now been producing are 
added to the vast array of coincidences with Clement which 
have been previously brought forward, we cannot understand 
how, with any show of reason, the authorship of Clement, 
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bishop of Rome, can be maintained. We shall, at any rate, 
now venture plainly to express the opinion that neither the 
one nor the other of the two epistles bearing Clement's name 
was written by him. 

We think also that it mnst be now conceded that I. 
Casanbon's emendation {ccr oKiipov) is something more than a 
conjecture. It must not be supposed that we are suggesting 
that Casanbon was guilty of fraud in this matter. We do not 
think that the conjecture originally came from him. He may 
possibly have approved of it. Certainly nothing would have 
pleased him better than to appear with a mark of approbation 
in the note of his learned father-in-law. And nothing, we 
may add, would have pleased Stephens (or perhaps any one of 
his literary friends) more than to pass off a piece of spurious 
Greek upon one so learned as his son-in-law Casaubon. It is 
at any rate most strange that Casanbon's judgment should 
have been sought on this point, and, so far as can be gathered 
from the silence of Stephens' notes, on this point alone out of 
the many in the Oratio and Diognetut which required some 
elucidation. Then, again, Stephens certainly was not usually 
backward in making conjectures, and it does seem curious that 
he should have nothing of his own to offer beyond the change 
of Casau1)on's asro into vto. Stephens' suggestion partly 
destroys the coincidence. A plain proof of innocence 1 One 
cannot but think that Stephens fathered the ax ilkiSpov upon 
Casaubon with a sly chuckle at his expense. We are disposed 
to think that Sylburg's too appropriate defence of XcTpot? 
comes in truth from the same source. While sending the 
transcripts to Sylburg it would be natural for Stephens to 
comment upon such a passage as the <* leprous shepherd," and 
nothing would be easier than to make the suggestion of the 
reference to Theophilus (yid. sup, p. 184), in such a way that 
Sylburg could take it up as his own. Stephens' other sugges- 
tion {AsTpuiou)y which again he is careful not to adopt as his 
own, seems to confirm the view we take of his conduct. What 
critic would seriously suggest an epithet so inappropriate to 
Paris t But as we have already said, it is quite conceivable 
that he might make the suggestion as a joke. 

This view seems, however, to be further confirmed by his 
dealings with another corrupt passage, and which is found in 
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Orat. ii. The writer says o yap (juiyaikofvvfjbog vfitSv 6 Afjrothfjg 
(Tatian) o fjbut^txfjv (Tatian) iTuyyBikdfJbivogj iuurov ^gy^gv 
(Tatian) on 'v//g68frai. Aa^i^v iiiazsv, 9i¥ ov KomKu^i' xou 
rS IpofLSv&f ai/rov AluKlhi^ trxsvavn rov ocuroS 6avarov ovk 
ifJuuifTivtrocro. Botli Theophilus {Autol. i. 9) and Tatian (c. 8) 
put Daphne and Hyacinth side by side as illustrations of 
Apollo's prophetic ignorance. The special mark of connection 
pointed out above seems to show that Hyacinth was in the 
mind of the writer of the Oratio. In Deor. Dial, xvi., Lucian 
laughs at Apollo, and says ai/rog yovv 6 fui^ig riyvoUy on 
(obs.) (povsvffui fJbh rov ipifLivov (obs.) rS hffxofj ov xpoiyi^uynv- 
aaro (obs.) hij ig ^iv^srai aurov Au^vfj ».r.X. In the next 
line but one we observe ^svoxropog^ used in Orat iii. quoted on 
p. 181. In Dear. Dial. xiv. 2, Apollo, who is describing the 
death of Hyacinth, says htTKiuitv ifrnvdot^^iy xkyoi (TvniitTKtvov 
avrS ; Philostratus (Imag. xiv.) has umrrsrui 6 Z^fypu^og r^v 
aTTuXiiuv rov fjuupaxiov' iiaxsvovn i$ rS 'AxoKKeuvi TXdytog 
ifjbTVSvaagy ifL^oKku ri ^Toucivdof top iiaxov. The suggestion 
to amend the t«xt of the Oratio by the use of the word 
haxivnv {Alouciifi ffxivofpn) can hardly be called a conjecture, 
while the passages before us suggest more restorations of the 
text than one which would plausibly explain the cause of the 
corruption. It is interesting to see how Stephens, who in his 
edition of Plato {vid. sup. p. 13) distinguished himself by his 
apt corrections of the ** mistakes of copyists and typographists,'* 
and by his " very felicitous," though, as some think, occasion- 
ally " dishonest " ** improvements " of the text, dealt with this 
corrupt (!) passage of the Oratio. No one was more familiar 
with Lucian than Stephens. Some portions of Tatian's treatise 
he published along with the Oratio. He had the wisdom of 
Beurer and of Casaubon to assist him, and yet he writes 
*' Scripsi axiv&fvn absque accentu, quod sit vocabulum deprava- 
tum : de quo alienam divinationem expectabo/' p. 75. This 
note seems to let us entirely behind the scenes. It explains 
Stephens' conduct throughout. It tells us that he sought to 
mystify his learned contemporaries, to amuse himself with 
their failures to enter into his jokes, and to chuckle over their 
grave conjectures on passages, the true history of which he 
knew perfectly well. Stephens' hands are not clean. Some 
charge must be brought against him. We may be quite sure 
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that he would have infinitely preferred to be thought capable 
of a scholarly deception, than of inability to see the true cha- 
racter of the OrcUiOf or to correct its corrupt passages. 

This " corrupt " passage has an apt parallel in Clem. Ep. 
u 6 hid ^fjkog har/j9i7<ra$ yvvouxi^j Accvatisg xui A/pxa/, 
uizitrfjbaroi iu¥oi kou iofOffia xadovam . . . kou iKa^ov yipug 
yivvuiov oi wrOivug ri aoffjuarh The reading Auv. k. A/p., 
which has been thought to be corrupt, and which has been 
altered by Wordsworth into ndnhg xaiiitrKccij is confirmed by 
the later MSS. and also by Strom, iv. 19, p. 618, where Clem. 
Alex, mentions the Danaids only a very few lines after what 
has been supposed to be a quotation from Clement's Ep. i. 55. 
The passage supposed to be cited is that from which we were 
quoting just now in connection with Euripides. The coinci- 
dences which we then showed are not in Clem. Alex., and seem 
to be additions. When the passage was in our hands before, 
we pointed out a certain relation between it and § 5. This is 
aii evident suggestion to consult the play of Euripides which 
we were then using. Accordingly, in line 613 sq., we find a 
corruption which has called forth much criticism ad 8', 5 
rixvov fLOij TJiTi xaikiKovg oxovg, \ ajSpoV rtSuffa xSKov, ocahng 
6^ &fia (obs.). I vfMg hi victviionaiv (obs.) cx^yKuKaig ixi. Comp. 
the aaisng S afLcc with the oi wri^vug ri aaffjbccri of Clement, 
and notice the position of the words in the respective sentences. 
Our writer's mind seems to turn to Euseb. v. 1 (lately in hand 
in the ¥V(Jbp$Kfi¥ ffroXfjv discussion) hd ro ouriBPsg rov aaf/^ocrog fi 
Bikccpiivccy or more exactly, further on, uaSevfjg ri aoffjuan ; and 
very naturally, for the story of Blandina is an apt illustration 
of that of Dirc^. Euripides, line 1200, a(pdyi09 'rapccayjilv 
AuvutiociOi Toclioc ofiv, was perhaps useful. 

It is idle to consider what the true reading ought to be, since 
none other was ever written than that which now stands in 
Clement's text, but we can find what perhaps may be thought 
to be a confirmation of the notion that vidpiisg was in the 
writer's mind. In Ep. ad Theoph. 24, we are told of the 
troubles which had come through the neglect (of course) of 
the sacred images, and we find aiy/JbalMHriai XaSv axru 7poj3ara 
iig ffipayjjv TOfSvofJi^epa, fLSXP^g AiOioTmj xai 'Ii^a)v, xa) ilg 
^ AjfuroKdg yijg iovkoi xal aix/JiMkoifTOiy vidviiig xai Tocpdivoi 
X.T.K. Clement has, as we have already seen (p. 194), h re r^ 
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avuToKTi Kut h rj hvau . . . ixl ro ripfjuoc rrig ivasofg a few lines 
above in § 5. In the words of Tkeophilus we observe a refer* 
ence to Isa. liii. The last line of § 5 runs thus : vTOfJUOv^g 
ysifSfjbevog fjbiyitrrog VToypu/ifLog, The last word is found in 
1 Pet. ii. 21, where it is applied to the lesson of patience to 
be learned from the sufferings of Christ. In § 16, Clement 
uses the word immediately after his quotation of Isa. liii., and 
to which he applies it. 

We not only find these things in TheophiluSy but also what 
may well be thought to be a glance at the story of Hyacinth. 
In § 28, the writer speaks of Theodosius. He takes three 
stories found in Cedrenus, and making one out of them, says, 
that the king being in dread of his enemies, applied to a holy 
man, who sent him a monk's dress (some articles of this appear 
as articles of women's attire in pseud.-Athan. De Virgin, 11), 
Kcti ruijTcc hiuffdfLBvog (obs. with Oratio)^ he got on horse- 
back. Accompanied by an angelic host, also on horseback, the 
king went against his enemies, and completely defeated them. 
The writer then says, " Search and see — rAg kpag i\i6vrag Kcci 
ra /gpa ffxsvtjy^^ g^^^^g o" ^ narrate how a certain person 
trampled on rov /spoV iitTKOV. Comp. the corrupt passage of the 
Oratio with its probable emendations. The writer adds, at the 
end of the story, ^ffro^jj^g r^g oe^iugj Suvurcf koiffef hvtrdvtirog 
yiyovig^ which sufficiently points out the joke. The writer, 
while he appears to take the staple of his story about Theo- 
dasius from Cedrenus, and also to use 2 Mace, xi., seems also 
to have in view the scholiast's (on Lycophron) account of 
Achilles' assumption of female attire, and to work it all up 
into a sort of parody. Any way, the joke on Hyacinth and 
the iitTKog is not at all doubtful. 

We can, moreover, show that Clement's Epistle, in the 
section which has been shown to be indebted to Euripides, is 
connected with the very part of Theophilus which we have 
just been using. Ep. i. 55 contains the words xapiiofKBif 
Kuptog . . .Iv %upi z*r.K. The first words of § 56 are Kui 
nyisitg 6b¥ \vt{j%(»imv xifi rSv iv rm TapaTrT&ffJuan x.t.X. Almost 
immediately LXX. Ps. cxvii. 18 is quoted. In Theophilus, 
just above the story to which we have been referring, the 
writer has idv 6t5p«, ^w, hpioc fj fLO¥axfiv h rm TapaTT^jti^ar/, 
\ya ocvrog rfiv 'x^^ufjuvia fitov 'iixhjuaoi. ht zoci iffKiTctZflv avrov^ 
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that he would have infinitely preferred to be thought capable 
of a scholarly deception, than of inability to see the true cha- 
racter of the Oratio^ or to correct its corrupt passages. 

This " corrupt " passage has an apt parallel in Clem. Ep. 
i. 6 hoL ^i]kog har^Siiffcti yvvouxigy Aocvati^g kou A/pxa/, 
aixifffjbura ie$m kccI avotrtu TuSovaou . . . xcd gXajSov yi^ag 
y%v¥ouov oi aaOivug rSi (TOffj^an. The reading Aav. x. A/p., 
which has been thought to be corrupt, and which has been 
altered by Wordsworth into usoiviieg TUihaxou^ is confirmed by 
the later MSS. and also by Strom, iv. 19, p. 618, where Clem. 
Alex, mentions the Danaids only a very few lines after what 
has been supposed to be a quotation from Clement's Ep, i. 55. 
The passage supposed to be cited is that from which we were 
quoting just now in connection with Euripides. The coinci- 
dences which we then showed are not in Clem. Alex,, and seem 
to be additions. When the passage was in our hands before, 
we pointed out a certain relation between it and § 5. This is 
SLti evident suggestion to consult the play of Euripides which 
we were then using. Accordingly, in line 613 sq., we find a 
corruption which has called forth much criticism cv h\ go 
rizvo¥ fjboij >i6m ToikiKOvg oyfivg^ \ ajSpoV rtSutru xSKov^ aa6mg 
6^ &fLu (obs.). I v(Mg hi veuviiuiatv (obs.) o^yxakuig btL Comp. 
the itadmg 6* &fiu with the oi i^Hvilg ri oaf^ari of Clement, 
and notice the position of the words in the respective sentences. 
Our writer's mind seems to turn to Euseb. v. 1 (lately in hand 
in the vvfju^ix^v ffrdktjv discussion) S/a ro aaSivlg rov (TOffiurog rj 
BXav^iW, or more exactly, further on, ao6sy^g ri oeofjuun ; and 
very naturally, for the story of Blandina is an apt illustration 
of that of Dirce. Euripides, line 1200, a^dysoy Tapuax'&iv 
Accvathociffi xatla a^¥, was perhaps useful. 

It is idle to consider what the true reading ought to be, since 
none other was ever written than that which now stands in 
Clement's text, but we can find what perhaps may be thought 
to be a confirmation of the notion that Pidviieg was in the 
writer's mind. In Ep. ad Theoph. 24, we are told of the 
troubles which had come through the neglect (of course) of 
the sacred images, and we find uixf^cckAHriou XaSv oktbI ^pojSara 
iig <r^ayjj¥ TOfBvofJUivu, {Ji^i'Xfiig AHiotojVj ku) ^Ivhuv^ xai sig 
'A^uroXoig yrjg iovkot zed alyjJMkafToiy Pidvtieg xui Trapdivot 
x.r.X. Clement has, as we have already seen (p. 194), h re r^ 
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avarokTi kui iv r^ hv<n$ . . . It/ to ripfjuu rrig ivtncitg a few lines 
above in § 5, In the words of Theophihu we observe a refer* 
ence to Isa. liii. The last line of § 5 runs thus : vto/aop^ 
ysvofd^Bvog (Jbiyttrrog VToypocfji^fJi^og. The last word is found in 
1 Pet. ii. 21, where it is applied to the lesson of patience to 
be learned from the sufferings of Christ, In § 16, Clement 
uses the word immediately after his quotation of Isa, liii., and 
to which he apph'es it. 

We not only find these things in Theophilus, but also what 
may well be thought to be a glance at the story of Hyacinth. 
In § 28, the writer speaks of Theodosius. He takes three 
stories found in Cedrenus, and making one out of them, says, 
that the king being in dread of his enemies, applied to a holy 
man, who sent him a monk's dress (some articles of this appear 
as articles of women's attire in pseud.-Athan. De Virgin. 11), 
xai Tuvru hivaufJi^tvog (obs. with Oratid)^ he got on horse- 
back. Accompanied by an angelic host, also on horseback, the 
king went against his enemies, and completely defeated them. 
The writer then says, " Search and see — rig hpag ivivroig zal 
rd kpd ffxevTjy*^ g^i^g on to narrate how a certain person 
trampled on rov kpov iltrxov, Comp. the corrupt passage of the 
Oratio with its probable emendations. The writer adds, at the 
end of the story, ^oTO^^jy^ r^g a|/af, duvuref ai/pof hvtrSvrirog 
yiyovig, which sufficiently points out the joke. The writer, 
while he appears to take the staple of his story about Theo- 
dosius from Cedrenus, and also to use 2 Mace, xi., seems also 
to have in view the scholiast's (on Lycophron) account of 
Achilles' assumption of female attire, and to work it all up 
into a sort of parody. Any way, the joke on Hyacinth and 
the il(TKog is not at all doubtful. 

We can, moreover, show that Clement's Epistle, in the 
section which has been shown to be indebted to Euripides, is 
connected with the very part of Theophilus which we have 
just been using. Ep. i. 55 contains the words Tapiiofxev 
Kvptog . . . h %6ip/ «.r.X. The first words of § 56 are zai 
fi(Liig o\)¥ IpTUXftffJiav Ttpi rSv h rm xapaTrr&ffJburi k,t.K. Almost 
immediately LXX. Ps. cxvii. 18 is quoted. In Theophilus, 
just above the story to which we have been referring, the 
writer has idv evpejy (pfjtrhj kpioc ^ (Lovot/^Qov iv rm xapccTraffjbOirh 
\yoi avrog rfjv y)<u[wh(t luov 'i^'ko^ot ay xoti urxi'X'u^ov avroPf 
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which tells its own jesting tale. Just above this again, the 
writer has si&fZBv b r^ ')(jispi aov o . . . Kvpsogy and quotes 
LXX. Ps. cxvii. 16. 

§ 10. Having now ascertained the true character of the 
Oratioj which suddenly became mixed up with the coincidences 
which we were finding for Peregrinus and- other writings, we 
return to the column of Cedrenus on which we were before 
engaged. We have in our hands this column (vol. i. col. 
397, Migne), Xen. Mem. i. 3. 8 sq., a passage from Peregiinus 
quoted on p. 172, a passage from the Oratio given on p. 180, 
and the Grose. Affect, cur, xii. de virt. act of Theodoretus 
from which Cedrenus borrows. 

1. On p. 185) a coincidence between the Oratio and Phot. 
Bibl, 190, p. 152, is pointed out. Just above this coincidence, 
in Cod. 190, Achilles is described as o Xe/pa/yoc ^^hutrxtikog \ 
almost immediately afterwards we observe the words xoiXKog 
afhfjxficvov, Cedrenus calls Chiron hxusoavvfjg iiidaxakog. 
In connection with these words a coincidence of a singular 
kind with Clement has been shown on p. 195. Cedrenus is 
indebted not merely to Theodoretus, but also to Clem. Alex. 
Strom, i, 15, p. 360, and there Chiron is described as the 
instructor of Achilles. The writer of Cod. 190 reverses tliis ; 
he is indulging in the jocular perversions and embellishments 
of ancient myths in which he so much delights. Further 
down in the same column, Cedrenus applies the expression 
xuKKog afjitfixjzvov to Pantheia. Plutarch (ii. 31) tells the 
story of Cyrus' refusal to see Pantheia, and precedes it by the 
account of Agesilaus' conduct to a boy. Accordingly Cedrenus 
refers to this {vid. sup. p. 170). In ii. p. 521, Plutarch again 
refers to Pantheia, and there connects with her story that of 
the behaviour of Alexander' to the wife and daughters of 
Darius. Accordingly Cedrenus links these two stories together. 
This last narrative is given also by pseudo-Basil, de legend lihr. 
Gent, 5, p. 179, nearly in Cedrenus' words. The context 
shows that pseudo-Basil is not merely copying from the same 
source as Cedrenus, not to mention that his language is partly 

^ It waa from obBonring the interest which our writers appeared to take in 
this matter of history that we were induced to examine Diodorus' narrative in 
lib, xviL 31, p. 182 sq. For the use made by Clement and others of Diodoruii' 
pages^ vid, sup. pp. 74, 88, also vid, inf. Appendix A. 
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that of Cedrenus in his account of Pantheia. The two 
accounts cannot be independent of one another. Which of the 
two writers is the copyist t We have here one of those signi- 
ficant coincidences for which it is necessary to make the most 
diligent search if we would get at the bottom of the mystery 
which lies before us. Pseudo-Basil goes on to use the words 
(rv[L^^¥oci roig fifjitiripo^gy and presently rSv [AahjfAcircifV & r^v 
y^^uxflif ^fMP rpg^gi, (ji,fihi¥u Xoyov l^giv, aXX' . . . i(L^ahXiG6ou. 
xccsroi Tiva sx^i Koyop zv^Bpvijrfjv, and after one line ro^OTfjv. 
(Comp. here o yKvxuTfjg rSv . . . iLaOrifLdrojv uif^dpovffu xcci 
rpif^ovaa rag yi^uxfi^g, second Pre/. Sacr, Par.) Cedrenus has 
avfJUTB^afyfjzB . . . roJg fifurifo^g in one sentence, and in the next 
atl^gi hi TO Tu6og ekxsgf rpi(p6s il fJi*vfj[Ji*fj' This confirms the 
opinion that pseudo-Basil and Cedrenus are not independent 
of one another. Cedrenus, however, is copying toord far 
word from Theodoretus, p. 1028. Unless, therefore, pseudo- 
Basil was the writer of the page which bears Cedrenus' name, 
which is probable enough, he must have copied from Cedrenus. 
PeregriniiSy in the passage quoted on p. 172, has hfJbfidXkBi pipcjy 
. • • xvfispvfiT^g. Xenophon has, as we shall see directly, a 
very noticeable ro^oTfjg. 

Cedrenus speaks not only of the refusal of Cyrus to see 
Pantheia, but also of the reason which Cyrus gave for that 
refusal: to [lIv yap xtJp, ^ficfh Tovg xTjjffiov xAvrti iffreSrctg 
xociBi, TO a xaKKog xou rovg Toppcoiev iffreSrctg* This sentence 
is made up by Cedrenus partly out of Xen. Cyrop. v. 5, and 
partly out of Xen. Mem. i. 3. 1 3 (part of the passage which 
we are using) iSora^ 2s xcci ol "Y^pctfrzg ro^orui (obs.) isu rovro 
xockoSvraSf Srt xou Topf^ofSsp oi xukoi nrpofffxovffiv. These 
words are, it must be observed, supposed by some critics to 
be an interpolation.^ We shall return to this passage pre- 
sently. 

We have now exhausted the subjects taken up in the column 

^ We omitted to point out in the proper place (p. 163) that the lines of 
EpicharmuSy which precede Xenophon 's description of the "choice of Hercules," 
are thought by some editors to be an interpolation, on the ground that in the 
words »«2 iv ixxm h riv^ ^firtf, with which the second line of Epicbarmus is 
introduced, a meaning must be given to rmg which it had not in Xenophon's 
day. It happens that in Clem. Ep. i. 8, the section which has been shown to 
be connected with Xenophon, and which contains the manufactured apocryphal 
quotation, the writer introduces Isa. L 16-20 with *mi iv Iriff r***^ xiyu. 
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of Cedrenus,^ which has been under review. The account of 
Anacharsis, found on the top of this column, is preceded by 
a mention of the Brahmins (Peregrinus, quoted on p. 173), and 
of the Hyperboreans, who are described as living beyond the 
Bhipsean mountains. We cannot have a better guide than 
Stephens as to the direction in which a student of his times, 
or earlier, would look for information as to these fabled 
mountains. In his Thesaurus he refers us to " Dionys. de Situ 
Orbisy p. 51, editionis patris mei." Dionysius does not say 
much, but his scholiast Eustathius tells us all that was sup- 
posed to be known concerning them. Just above his account, 
on p. 52 ('* editionis patris mei"), Eustathius has the following 
sentence : — 

*Hpodoro; dif oh fi6vo¥ VtXuvhv xai * Ayddvpffov v/ov^ * IlpoLX>/sog Xf^s/, 
AXka xai Sxu^ijv vtutrarov xai ytv¥at6rarov, oS; fyfvvr,ffiv 'UpaxXT^g iX0uv 
tig n)v rwv IxMOutv yriv, Srt rdi Tripu6¥ov jSoD; tjXavvt, fnydsy ^tiffiv^ 
s^idvfi fn^o^ap6iv(fj, yvvatxhQ fuy ra avu 6x6 y'koMTutv (obs.) fp^outf)}, ra 
dJF xaroi, (If sw; (reb df ivtphv, ofiog, Herod, iv. 9). 

Comp. VTO yvvouxiiov ipoinrog firrriOtlg (Cedrenus) vto AyS?? 
yekiffffig xaroi y'Kovruv (obs.) rvTrofi^tvog, Oral, iii., quoted on 
p. 181. This laughing Lydian lady's name was Omphale. 
We believe the yXovrSv of the Oratio to be taken from 
Eustathius. 

For TVTrofhivog we have on p. 181 referred to Arist. Nub, 
959 sq., rvxroyijivog TciKKag (xXfiyug ifjXoyon. Schol.) ig rdig 
Movffug ap(tviZfi)V. Iv TUtiorpifiov {tig rov totov otov yvfivu' 
Z^ovTCctj xai itarpi^ovfftv oi ToUitg. SchoL) x.r.X. On p. 46, it 
is shown that the ToKKdg Thjydg IXajSe of Peregrin. 9 is taken 
from this source. Comp. also pseudo-Basil, de legend, libr. 
Gent. 6 TciKKag h\ xkriyug iv Tusiorpifiov >aj3oi^f . . . Tupd 
r£» yv/AvacrrSv . . . tvu [Lfj hurpifiof KeyofV (vid. sup. p. 171). 
Now, observe. Nub. 964 runs : fjXsiyi/aro J' av roiffi^ukov 
(obs.) oifistg Tulg vrmpSev (obs.) ror' &v. Comp. with the 
Ch*atiOy Eustathius and Herodotus. Aristophanes perhaps 
suggested Eustathius. 

If there is a joke on foot, we may be pretty sure that the 

* We did not stumble upon these out-of-the-way pages accidentally. We 
were guided straight to them by a reference in a fifteenth century writing, very 
closely connected with Diognetus. References to Cedrenus' Compend. HUt. 
appear to be exceedingly rare. 
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Epistola cut Theophilum will have some share in it. A few 
lines above the passage from Peregrinus (now in our hands, 
vidn sup, p. 172) is the word Tcc¥iv5ccifjuafv. It is used once by 
Plutarch, two or three times by Lucian, but otherwise does 
not appear to be common. In Theaph. xvi. p. 638, there is 
the following passage : — 

. . . raiv hpap^iSfv . . . diayovruv fv 'irdffp t\t6fpi/(f xai fftfi¥6rfiri, oux 
o/d' Svui ti^iTy, ripag ^tvo^aviQ (apparently an unknown word) t/atdu 
*h n}y ^avfudasfAova (obs.) ^oX/v' yovaixSg rivcg ruiv iy^ap/uv rtroxvsag 
ffpipog, rd fiiv avat fAsXf^ roD aojfiaroi Hug roD o/t^aXoD (obs.) iJ^s vavra 
Taidog, rd 3s ucroxaroi, dripuiv aypiotv x.r.X. 

This may be taken from the myth which Eustathius gives 
concerning Hercules out of Herodotus. We imagine that 
there is some jesting lying in the background. At any rate, 
we can produce a very curious corroboration of our conjecture 
as to the connection between the passage given from Eusta- 
thius and the sentence of the Oratio which refers to the 
Lydian Omphale. 

2. Justin the Gnostic introduced into his ravings a great 
many heathen myths — selecting apparently the most scandalous 
among them — which he allegorized after his own fashion. Co- 
incidences between Hippol. Ref, v. 26, where Justin's teach- 
ing is explained, and Diodorus' account of Priapus (in which 
Clem. Ep. i. 59 is not altogether unconcerned) have been 
pointed out, p. 153 sq. The narrative of the life of Hercules 
is another of the mythical stories of which Justin made use, 
and in Ref. x. 15, p. 516, the following passage is found : — 

fj (df) ^)jXf/a . . . rd /tfv cevM aWng fMy/t jSou/ScDvo; thai ^ap6ivov, 
airh di Bovfiuvog ra xdru i^idmv. xaXt/tai 3s j roiaurij 'Eds^ xai 
^lapariX. ravrag pd^xu ap^dg tJvai ruv oXoj¥, &p^ uv rd nvra lyiwro. 
riv 'EXws/^ hi airpfiymcrtag i'KQi'N (obs.) tig ivi&v/i/av rr^g /Ai^o^apdivou, 
xai iviiitiyhra (obs.) ytvvv^sai (obs.) dyytkoxig buthtxa. 

The language is curiously like that of Eustathius {vid. sup. 
p. 202). Now, observe, we presently find (on same page) 
aXXa xu) rov ^Yipouckia (pouxzst Tpo(pfrrfjv yiyomouj ^^crias 
(obs.) ii avrov vxo rijg 'OfJit^dckrjg (obs.) rovriffrtp vto rijg 
BajSeX, Jjv *A(ppoiiTfiv 6vo[Jb(xZ,ovfft¥. Comp. with the Oratio. 
Ref. X. is an epitome of the preceding books. In Ref v. 25, 
the myth concerning Echidna, here referred to, is more fully 
told. It is drawn, as Hippolytus tells us, from Herodotus. 
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Hercules, it appears, was driving the oxen of Geryones, and 
came to Scythia. He lost his horses (rag sTXOvg)j and in the 
course of his wanderings in search of them came upon Echidna 
in a cave. In answer to his inquiry, Echidna told him that 
she had got his horses, but that she would not give them up 
Tph }j OS (/ttx^fjifcct. 

This reminds us of Plut. 155 sq. {vid. sup. p. 54), where 
Aristophanes says that the boys sometimes asked for a horse as 
payment for their iniquity. The parallelism is, however, more 
pointed in Hippolytus, for Justin changes the rag tTTovg of 
Herodotus into rov IxxoVf and says that Hercules \a(iaiy il 
rovTov fJiftffSop roV sttop Tupu rijg 6fjpiciiovg xoprjg^ uTTi}J\.drTsro 
^ipoj¥ (obs.) xai roig ^oSg. We shall have occasion to refer to 
this presently in connection with the same line of Aristophanes. 
It naturally occurs to one to ask whether these are really 
ancient Gnostic ravings or scholarly jokes of more modern 
times ? Nothing is known of Justin beyond what Hippolytus 
tells us. The only MS. of Ref. iv.-x. is very far from being 
ancient, and the opinion that these books are of late date, 
manufactured in great part out of Irenseus, Eusebius, 
EpiphaniuSy etc., is quite admissible.^ We do not intend to do 
more at the present time than point out a few things which lie 
close at hand, which at any rate cast great doubt upon the 
antiquity of them. 

^ ** And is there not something striking and congenial [to the character of the 
year 1851] in the history of the discovery ? A French scholar, and a statesman 
of high merit, M. YiUemain, sent a Greek to Mount Athos to look out for new 
treasures in the domain of Greek literatiire. The fruits of this mission were 
deposited, in 1842, in the great national library, already possessed of so many 
treasures. Among them was a manuscript of no great antiquity, written in the 
fourteenth century, not on parchment, but on cotton paper ; and it was regis- 
tered as a book ' On all Heresies, ' without any indication of its author or age. 
The modem date of the manuscript, its anonymousness, and probably, above 
all, this awful title, deterred the scrutinizing eyes of the learned of all nations 
who glanced over it. It fell to the lot of a distinguished Greek scholar and 
writer on literature, a functionary of that great institution, M. Emmanuel 
Miller, to bring forward the hidden treasure. He was first struck by some pre- 
cious fragments of Pindar, and of an unknown lyric poet, quoted by the 
anonymous writer : he transcribed and communicated them, in 1846, to his 
literary friends in Germany, who, highly appreciating their value, restored the 
text, and urged him to publish the whole work." Bunsen, Hippolytus and his 
Age, 2d ed., London 1854, p. 331. The brackets in the first sentence are of 
our own placing. 
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In § 23, p. 214, Hippolytus, speaking of Jastin, says Ixtira 
TBvg fJbvSovg TocpccrtSfjcn '^xr/jx,ya»yi(xji %ap/*', oVfi/c oi Ivrvy- 
XWfoyrtg x.r.K.y with apuYVoHrfJburafif in the same sentence, and 
with rovg icxfoojfmvovg two lines above. Comp. with the 
parallel passages from the second Prftf, Sacr. Par., Clem. Ep^ 
ii. 19, Phot. Bibl. 244, quoted on p. 147, and from pseudo-Basil 
on p. 161. 

In the same sentence, Hippolytus has oV rpoTOV i*l ng oiov 
(uuKpav ^albiZfitVj xtt^OLrxr^m xccrukOfJbccTi ayccTuvsaiat ioxst 
... T^ Si TocpccTBTOtfjfjifivoig fii^Kiotg xccra rt Tapsfju^uivovtrt 
roug TpoupfjfLivatg ocipiffBfftV' oi Tuvreg yap ht TvsvfJbun <fvw6ov' 
fLivoi slg ivd fiv66v ayiMpttg avmyovraty and after three lines 
1 Cor. ii. 9 & 6^6akfju6g ovx lihtv «.r.X., followed by LXX. 
Ps. cix. 4. 

First of all, compare Clem. Ep. i. 44 (jituxuptoi o! xpod^ot- 
Topfjffayreg (obs.) TpsfffivTBpoty otrtng iyxapxov xai reketav (here 
in Hippol.) f(f%oi' r^v avaXvcrtv (obs.), followed after five Unes 
by ivxvmTi eig rug ypu^dg, rag uhjhTgy roig iiu roS tvbv" 
fLttrog rov ayiov IxiGrutrh on ov6h cLhxov ovh\ 7r(x,puxixoifi(jiAvov 
(obs.) ygypaTra/ h avruTg. 

Next, comp. Clem. Ep. i. 33 ^fJUBtg oSv, Iv ofjuomot It) ro 
ttvro (Tvvuxiivng (obs.) rj ffuvetifjtres, dg el mg crrofjitccrog x.r.K.^ 
followed in the next sentence by 1 Cor. ii. 9. Clement 
immediately afterwards, speaking of the gifts of God, has the 
noteworthy expression Xufixporfig i» itxocioavpij. In LXX, 
Ps. cix. (obs.) 3, we find fiird ffov fi ap%^ h fiyisipo^ r^g ivpufAeofg 
ffovy h ratg XufJbTportjffi riv &yim aov. 

In Ep. ii. 11, Clement quotes 1 Cor. ii. 9. As Lightfoot 
shows, the two epistles are closely connected at this point. 

In Ep. ii. 14, a portion of 1 Cor. ii. 9 is quoted : oun 
^^stTUv ng ivvuroct ovn xocX^ffut a ^roifLocaep 6 K^p/o^ rolg 
IxT^xrolg avrov. Hippolytus has dpprjra (pvXd^at ru rijg 
ithuffxocXiug ffiyoffJitivcc in the same sentence as 1 Cor. ii. 9, and 
[Afjre i^SiTBty a few lines above it. 

It is to be observed that the connection between Ep. i. 34 
and Ep. ii. 11, in connection with Clement's peculiar version 
of Isa. xl. 10, has been commented upon on p. 69 sq. 

Clement's rendering is iiov 6 Kvptogy xai 6 fJuttrSog uvroS Tpo 
TpoaofTOV avroiiy uToiovvut ixdcffrcf xuroL ro ipyov avrov. In 
Ep. ii. 11 we have VTOiLBivoffLZv, Iva xai rov [Mffdov xofLSffoh- 
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fjueiuy TiffTog yap iffrty o iTocyyttKdfLSvog rug icvnyiiiadlug 
axohMvai ixatrrcf rSv 'ipyofv avTOv> In Ep. ii. 15, immediately 
after the use of 1 Cor. ii. 9 (close of § 14), Clement has fji,tff66g 
yap ovK itmv fjbtxpog xXccwfJbivr.v yi/uxflv xai iLXoKKvyiAvriv 
itxotrrpi-^ai elg to (reififjvat, ravrfjv yap 'ixofjitiv rriv avrtfLtaSsup 
aToiovvoct rS ©eS «.r.X. The idea of [AtffSog is thus every- 
where in Clement connected with 1 Cor. ii. 9. The particular 
shape which the idea takes seems, however, to have been a 
matter of serious (I) consideration. 1 Cor. ii. 9 closes Ep, ii. 11. 
In § 12, the most curious part of Ep. ii. begins. The writer 
says (we use Lightfoot's translation), " For the Lord Himself, 
being asked by a certain person when His kingdom would 
come, said. When the two shall be one^ and the oufMe as the 
insidej and the male with the female (xat ro apffev (Lira, r^g 
6fjkiiag), neitlier male nor female. Now tlie two are one, when 
we speak truth among ourselves, and in two bodies {iv ivfft 
ffAffLOfftv) there shall be one soul without dissimulation." In 
the next line but one Clement has oV rpovov ovv x,r,K. Comp. 
with Hippolytus, quoted above. 

If we turn to Hippolj'tus, we find that the fable of Hercules 
— the loss of his horses, the receiving them as a fJbtaSov from 
Echidna, who is called itffcofiog — follows almost immediately 
the citation of 1 Cor. ii. 9. Hippolytus says that the story is 
taken from Herodotus. If we turn to lib. iv. 8-10 we observe 
iiTiipiaSai fjuiv ei' xov i'Soi Ixxovg 7rKam(jiAvag (obs.) rrjv h\ 
pdvaty iei)urfjv ix^tv, xai ovx axohaauv (obs.) IxiivGf Tph i] o! 
(M%6iivar rov i\ ^VLpaxXia (Jisir)(fifivai It) rS fitaSS rovrof* xbswjp 
ri i^ VTBp^a\iff6at r^v axoiofftv rcHv tTTuv . . . xai rov, xofLiffd- 
[Livov (obs.), i6i\i$v aTa}J\.d(r(rz(r6a{. rekog ii, aTohhovcrav 
abr^y UT^Tif* ^^"WTovg fjbh ifj ravrag aTtxofJbivag IvSdis, sffoHTa 
roi iyof' trutrrpa {reward for saving life, or thank-offering for 
deliverance, obs.) il av Tapiffxeg " x.r.X. Comp. with Clem. 
Ep, ii. 15, quoted just above. It is impossible that the coinci- 
dences pointed out should have accidentally arisen. They do 
not seem, however, as a whole to be such as would have arisen 
simply from one or more persons having copied from Hip- 
polytus. They point to one hand and one mind, or else, and 
more probably, to two or more persons following in one 
another's footsteps, understanding one another's jokes, and 
trying from time to time to turn those jokes in other directions. 
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We shall find directly a singular confirmation of this 
opinion, 

3, We return now to the passage (p. 201) from Xcnophon 
\vhich some editors consider to be an interpolation. Kiihner 
says : " Apposite Bomemannus comparat A chill. TaL p. 8, 29 
{lib. i. 4, p. 14, Mitscherlich 1792), xuKkog yap o^vnpov rsrpaf<rx6i 
fiikovg^ xai isa rSv o^SockfiSv sig Tfjv yj/uxj^if rirpafffxu.*^ The 
pfissage is '^ apposite " enough, and at once connects the pages 
in which it is found with those of the other writings which we 
have been examining, and which have been shown to be so 
curiously mixed up one with another, and with the column of 
Cedrenus where Xenophon is quoted. 

We have now in our hands the narrative of the adventures 
of Clitophon and the maiden Leucippe. Clitophon was the 
son of Hippias, whose brother Sostratus was the father of 
Leucippe. 

If we open this love-story at the place indicated, we cannot 
fail to be struck by the number of reminiscences, as it were, 
which we meet with in the immediate neighbourhood, of 
matters which have been but just now under our special 
consideration. 

We take up the story in § 3, only a few lines above the 
passage just quoted. Tatius writes . . . rov9roi6ovg ^ rjjv oxfLfiv. 
fT(i yap {ixov hvurov %rog \t$ rotg iixoc, xoci TccpioxsvccZfiv 6 
Tccnjp eig vwtcl Totfjffou rovg ydfLOvg^ ^PX^ro rov ipdfJburog fi 
'^X^- Comp. BTSPByxBiv n hd rouro iix9j¥ rS Tccrps Tgpi r^g 
iiiug yvvcuKogj rfjg ruxfig ciffTBp h ipdf^ourt «.r.X., with Tfj» 
iucyisiiv a few lines below, and rrig uxfJUfjg a few lines above, in 
both cases in connection with a father's marriage of his 
daughter. Phot. BibL 244 (the excerpts on hermaphrodites). 

The story proceeds : ovap iioxovv avfL^vycu r^ TopSiifCjf rd 
xArof fhipfi t^iyfitg ofjb^ukovj ivo ^ inrevhp ra am ffdffjbccrcc' 
ipiffrurui hi /xoi yvvri ^ofiipd zui [JifBydhj^ ro Tpoffanrov uypta 
. . . S^^tg ui xofjbar apTfjv Ixpum r^ h^tccj iof6u r^ Kuta' Wir 
TBffovau ovv (Jboi ivfiSy xat dvariivccaa rfiv apTfjifj zocra^ipet rrjg 
l^vog, h6(x, rSiv ivo aojiLarm Hitruy ui (yvfJb^dkai\ zcci dxoxoTrn 
(Lov Tfiv TapSivop. 

Comp. with Eustathius. Hippolytus (p. 218) says that 

^ Comp. rau waf»v( %U emf^nif iA»«^«»«i/ in the account of the death of the locust- 
eater. Phot. Bibl. 250, c. xxvii. (Agatharchides), vid, sup. p. 102. 
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Echidna was ^ptxrov rs 6iafji*a, opythj^ and itff&ffLog* Comp. 
also the »ui ro apoiv fjuird r^g 6f]\Biug, and the hv ivtri aaffJbourtv 
of Clem. Ep. ii. 12 (vid. sup. p. 206). In the parallel passage 
in Herodotus we find ro ro^ov £$s hocnmfJLevov (obs.) . . . ro 
ro^ov'rg xu) rov ZfiHTrijpd Bxovru Jt' axptjg rijg ffVfifioTJjg (obs.) 
z.r.K. Compare. Cedrenus, in the column now in hand, says 
of Anacharsis : swhi yap r^ fih Xa/^ %6/p/ ra cciiolu xurex^tVf 
Tj il ii^tZ hi rd xgi)j7 ffvvixfiP, VTBfL^oamif. Compare. 

At this juncture Hippias received a letter from Sostratus, 
informing him that Sostratus' wife Panthia, and daughter 
Leucippe, were on their way to him, having been driven from 
home by a war that was raging. Remember Pantheia and the 
wife and daughters of Darius, of whom Cedrenus speaks. 

These ladies immediately appear upon the scene: ig il 
ixirnvot, (Clitophon says) rovg 6p6aXfJUOvg It avrfjy, iv aptarspSi 
Tap6ivog ifi^uiverai (obs.) [los, kol) KocrocarpdcTrBt yitov rovg 
o^iaXfLOvg rS Tpoffanrc^y rotccvrfiv ssiotf lyof Tors Its ruvp&f 
yiypufJbfJifivfjv Kvpdxfjv. Comp. with the description of Ana- 
charsis just given out of Cedrenus. In Theoph. xviii., shortly 
after the passage quoted on p. 203, we observe op^ rttfug 
aarpuTrovrocg he rSv o^Oa'kfJMV^ and a little lower down on the 
same page, op^ . . . xadiZfliLivov It/ Opovovy h Tors sBsv 
i» x.r.X. 

This lady was exceedingly beautiful : xoci iybiyburo Top- 
fvpccv^ oioLV ilg rov ikif^avru Aviifj jSa^rgi yvvrj' ro (rrofjbo. 
poicifv av6og ^y, orav upx^jrut ro poiov avoiyuv rSv ^i/KKm rot, 
XJ^ikri- Comp. again with the account of Anacharsis given by 
Cedrenus, who says in the same place that the Brahmins 
clothed themselves with ^vKKosg. Remember also the Lydian 
lady (Omphale) of the Oratio. 

The next words in Tatius are those quoted above, in illustra- 
tion of the suspected passage of Xenophon. In the following 
sentence we observe o/ il (Clitophon's eyes) ovx ^SskoVy aXX' 
avSiikxov iavrovg ixii rS rov xaKKovg ihcofJLSPOt Traitri^ari^ 
xcci rikog iuixfjaay. Comp. pseudo-Basil's description of the 
allurements of "Vice," in his account of the *^ choice of 
Hercules" {vid. sup. p. 160), and the parallel in the second 
Pre/. Sacr. Par. 

AH the foregoing coincidences with Xenophon, Cedrenus, 
the Oratioj Clement, Herodotus, pseudo-Basil, TheophiluSj have 
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been found in less than fifty lines of Greek. The coincidences, 
however, do not stop here. In § 5 is a description of a feast 
and a song: ro il offfLd ^v, ^ AxoKKm fJbSf/tpofJLSvog fevyovffuv rijif 
Adpvfj¥, Kus iicoxatM ityiM xal fJUiKketfV xurukafL^dipBiV' . . . rovro 
(Jiov fjbuKKov uaOivovtruv iig riKog rriv '^vy/jv i^ixavffBP. Comp. 
A(i<pvfj¥ iiia)^i¥ }ji ov «argXa|3g, OraL ii., referred to on p. 197, 
and a few lines above the passage quoted on p. 180. Comp. 
also eig rocrovrop uTomug i^ixuvffccv, Clem. Ep, i. 1. In 
Appendix A, the words ilg roffovro (roffovrovy vJ.) . . . toKv 
(jjSiKKov i^ixavtrocv, Diod. xiv. 76, p. 701, are shown to be used 
by Clement. Compare now with Tatius. 

In § 6, we find ^t^Xiov afjua xpocrSv xui iyxixvpug (Clem. 
Ep, i. §§ 40, 45, 53), aviylvojoxov. 

In § 7, Clitophon says that a relative of his named Clinias 
loved a youth named Charicles, and bestowed on him a horse. 
Clitophon makes a confidant of this Clinias, who was an adept 
in love matters. As they are conversing, Charicles runs in to 
say that his father had determined to marry him to a rich but 
ill-favoured woman. Charicles and Clinias are filled with dis- 
may, and Clinias inveighs against marriage : ro fj^h yap 'YXivi^g 
rSiv ydyij^v 'jrvp kyfj-^i xara r^g Tpoiug uKKo Tvp ... 5 tuptu 
ToKfjbciffut yvvulxeg xav ptXSat . . . xui ruvra fjuh crgp/ reSv 
evi/t6p(pafv rig av etTOi yvvoctxciy, h6a xcd f/^irpiov ro ocrv^rjfjba. 
... 61 is (Jbrjil BVfiiOppog, ug ^^^, fi avfJifPopu $/tXJ7 * xui Tcig av rig 
avdtryfliroy xui ruvra fJi*Bipuxio» ovrof xuT^ov; This takes us 
back at once to the column of Cedrenus : . . . ra ptXfjfJituru rZv 
Bufjboppojif . . . oirog uv xui stg (Jbuy^jxipug xv^Krrfjajj (we shall 
find this directly) xui ug Tvp iutTBari' 6 roffuvrfjv ifjXopori 
'Tvpuv h iuvrS xururoXfitfjcrug uvu^ui. Awyspfjg il Ozuauyi^tvog 
[jifBipuxiov . . . xexo(r[jiffj(jifSVfjv tWiv £/ (lIv Tpog uvipug^ uru^etg 
. . . *Ayfj(Tikuog iv(L6ppov iipu Tutiog ... o SI ^AXe^uvipog . . . 
7}VB<r)(firo. It has been pointed out on p. 174, that in Cedrenus 
and Peregrinus there is a play upon the word "fire*' — the 
literal fire into which Hercules and Proteus jumped, and the 
fire of lustful desire of which Xenophon speaks. Cedrenus' 
xu7uroX(JUfjffug and the irok(j^fi(rioi Peregrinus have been shown 
to be taken from Xenophon's IroX/Jbfjtrs (obs.) rov ^Akxt^tuiov 
vlov ptX^crut (obs.). Comp. now with Tatius. 

To raise his depressed spirits, Charicles went for a ride upon 
the horse which had been given to him. Clitophon and 
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Clinias meanwhile continue their conversation. In § 12, a 
slave rushes in with the startling intelligence that Charicles 
was dead. His horse, it appears, turned restive, and finally 
bolted. The rider was tossed about {ruy^vTZVoybivog) as in 
some tempestuous sea, now upon the horse's tail, *jror\ }ik stI 
rpd')(/jXov xv^$arSv (Xen. Cedren. Peregrin.). He was at 
length dashed against a tree, and hurled to the ground, every 
branch leaving its mark upon his unhappy countenance. In 
falling he became entangled with the reins, and was dragged, 
and at last trampled upon and kicked beyond recognition. 

Bitter was the lamentation of the father over the battered 
remains of his son: . . . ovSi xotvS (loi SavuTaf riSvjjxag 
— death usually removes the soul but leaves the form of 
the man, trov il o/iov xai rccuru itipfisspev fi rvy/i^ xoci fjbos 
TiivriKOLg SAvarov hivKovv^ '^^^ ^ (fiyitOLrr otira/g aou 
riivi^xiv xui afjg uzovog fi axiu. Comp. ri ovv Aiuv . . . avrog 
rapayfiiv xou axaviaKafV rijv Bviai/Jbovcc t6}jv ifjifTtT^mtVy olyijuyai 
n xat Sp^vot xai idxpvu xou artvayfioi tolvtolxoHv itirpBxov* 
iixXovg yap ^i^ o Odvarog (obs. all these words) '^xr^uv rg xai 
ffofficirafV' . . . UT&fV 'Atocttu olt* ifjitov, ^Itjcrov fiocffiKsv' ohovg 
(obs.) (Tov ov fiovk6i/tB6u ^iiivoct (obs.). xai rovrov rov ffB^acr- 
fjbtov %apa«r?pa rov ovra h rj XaXx^, "kiSoig xai xbirpotg xat 
TTiikuhicfi iJbdZ,aigy ifJUTTvovTBg ilg ro 'jrpoaojTov (obs.) abrovy 
TpoffipptTTOV, isappfj^apng avrov eig rovha^og, and after five 
lines Kuptog • . . sixova h x^pffl xparfjaagt xai Btpfjxag, Ttvog 
?! ilxm «.r.X., Theoph. 24. A few lines above the writer has 
l^vcrrrjg. Tatius shortly before (in § 9) has iLvcrrrjgy and in the 
next line ovx otia yap iyei rag 6iovg> 

The coincidences here cannot be accidental, for we must 
observe not only the verbal resemblances, but also the general 
parallel — the weeping and wailing in both Tatius and T/ieo- 
philusy the disfigured face and body, dashed violently to the 
earth, of Charicles in Tatius, and the sacred image, spat upon 
(in the face), hurled to the ground and crushed in T/ieophilus. 
These coincidences, moreover, do not stand alone. Others 
have been produced which seem to indicate some close con- 
nection between Tatius' tale and Theophilus. Even as the 
case at present stands, it seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that this love story is not a writing of the sixth century 
(or earlier), as it has been supposed to be, but a member of 
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the group of writings which we have been examining, and con- 
cerning which we know at least this much^ that their authors 
strove to shelter themselves under the authority of Photius, 
bv interpolating his Bibliotheca. 

We shall now show that this conclusion at which we have 
just arrived is a necessary one^ by producing from the pages 
of Tatius' tale illustrations of a great number of matters in 
connection with the Evang. Thom.y Peregrinus, Clement's 
Epistles, etc., to which attention has been already specially 
directed, and by proving that the writing is indebted to 
Photius' Bibliothecay and therefore cannot be the writing 
which is described in it, unless, indeed, that description is 
itself an interpolation. 

1. The lamentation of Charicles' father, from which we were 
just now quoting, together with that of Clinias which follows, 
supplies a number of coincidences with the close of Peregrinus^ 
at the very point where, as has been shown on p. 170, the 
pages of Xenophon, which led us to Achilles Tatius, are made 
use of. We shall take one only. Clinias addresses the horse: 
. . . itvaiaOftTi xuKkovg . . . iTf}¥u rov ipofLOVj ffv ii uxixTiivug 
ixat¥ovfji*B»og x*r.K. Comp. dJ^ zcct tig Tvp aKtaSou (Xenophon) 
org (if^^ ccTokccvBtv rSv scra/W (obs.) gjUfSXXe, avaiffSfjTog (obs.) 
ocvrSy yivoyitivogy Peregrin. 42. Tatius in § 12 has o }li iTTog 
. . . i(Ji/3Co6iZfi(Livog ilg rov hfoyitov* Comp. hpofLov itocwovfftv, 
fjbfjih aXkfjKoig If^ToitZ^ovroCy Clem. Ep. i. 20. 

2. In the same place Tatius uses the word pvf/t^ixfj. This 
recalls the ^v/JbpiXfjif (rrokfjv of the Oratio and the discussion 
thereon. In lib. iii. 7, Tatius has pvfjb^tKcSg iffroktfffjitiyfj of 
Andromeda chained to the rock and awaiting death. In lib. 
vi. 1, Clitophon puts on female attire, and the lady remarks trv 
he hiv6t T^p iaSijra rijy ifjbijy . . . ig Bvfji*op<p6T6pog xapa toXv 
yiyovag rJj (rroTJ^ (obs.); roiouroi' ' A;^/XXga xorl iSsocffoifJiffjy i» 
ypa^j {vid. sup. p. 176). 

There are a few coincidences of small moment in themselves, 
but which have a certain cumulative force which we may here 
notice, — in lib. iv. 12 Jv ravrcag hij ruTg Tjyijvoug [Jbiffcci v^ffoi 
rivig ilaiv ffTopdiriv x.r.K., vid. sup. p. 158 ; in the same section 
r^is xicxstaij vid. sup. p. 165, pseudo-Basil ; in lib. ii. 18 6761 
hi (Tvvtrl6%(jittv Tfjv TTvpAvy vid. sup. p. 173, Peregrinus; in the 
same section rovrav i\ Tfjv ZJfPojpa iKuvSaviv o^iv, vid. sup. pp. 
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Ill, 121, Clement and Theopkilns; in lib. ii. 8 gya) . . . Xutov- 
fhivog^ fl V ovx olX' oTotg^ and in vii. 9 ovx oIJa xSg, ovr' g/ 
«.r.X., vid, sup. p. 203, Theophilus ; in lib, iv. 7 (rrpari^yr)?? 5f 
h Yji^cfh i)(fi)¥ iiAy/iv* Comp. Clem. Ep. ii. 7 or/ h %gp(r/V o 
ay^*' among the words to which reference is made on p. 186. 

3. We return now to § 7, and the gift of the horse to 
Charicles. Clinias is described as being an adept in love 
matters, (jbUfouciov i\ 6 'ipojg l^v ovrof hi slx^ p'koriyi^iug Tpog 
OLvrOj iiari xa) tTTO¥ TptufLevog, btb} Szaauyb^vop ro fABtpcixtov 
(Cedrenus has these words) eT^veaBv, iv6vg g^apiVaro, (pipojv 
(obs.) OLvroj TOP iTTOv (obs.). Comp. here with Hippol. 
Refutatio (vid. sup. p. 204). CHtophon, it seems, used to take 
Clinias to task for being the hovkov of this passion. When 
CHtophon himself fell in love, he felt that the tables were 
tamed . . . hovkog yiyova. xccycj. It has been pointed out on 
p. 61 that Arist. FlrU. 147 iyottyi roi . . . ioSkog ysyevTiu,aiy 
appears to be used in the Evang. Thorn. ; and on p. 54 that 
Plut. 157 (hh iWo*' ayocdop, 6 ii xvvccg 6fjpBvrtxoig, probably 
suggested the joke about the horse in the pseudo-Hell ad ian 
excerpt. Comp. the first of these lines with Tatius. Aristo- 
phanes is saying that the boys veiled their demand for money 
under requests for horses or dogs. Comp. with Tatius. Nor 
does the use of Aristophanes appear doubtful, for the latter 
half of the line seems plainly to be alluded to in lib. ii. 34, 
where a certain Menelaus is telling Clinias what was the 
Tpo^uffig of his own sojourn in foreign lands. He says that it 
was epatg fidcrxuvog, xa) Sfjpu ivcrrvx/jg' fipojv h\ fjuupaxiov xakov. 
ro 5g fjuBipdxtoPy f)tk66f}poif ^v. In lib. v. 25, Tatius has xdXkovg 
xockou fidiffxan (vid. sup. pp. 145, 150, and comp. Eusebius, 
Theophilus^ Diodorus). Menelaus could not prevent the youth 
from hunting, so he went with him to the field, and there 
accidentally killed him, Comp. the story of Apollo and 
Hyacinth, referred to in the Oratio (vid. sup. p. 197). When 
Clinias heard the lamentable story he was much overcome : 
TlarpoxXov Tp6^oc(T$v avuf/jvrjaOug "KaptxXiovg. xui 6 'MsnXuog- 
Td'fJbd 8a«pvg/^; 'iprj. ^ In reply, Clinias xocrakiyet rov Xap/- 
x\iu x6Li rov tTTOV, Comp. with Aristophanes. 

4. We observe here the word xpo^oung. It may be remem- 
bered (vid. sup. p. 192) that this word formed part of the 
connecting link between Clem. Ham. vi. and Eurip. Iph. Aul. 
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It IS proper to inquire whether the story of Iphigenia is taken 
up by Tatius, as we have already seen it to be taken up by 
Clement and the writer of the Oratio. It has been shown 
that the Homily took the word from TpK AuL 884, The word 
is found again in that portion of the play which came more 
especially under our notice : 'lO. jM»^p, r/ fftylj iaxpvosg 
riyyetg xopag ; KA. iX'^ rukuiPa xpofounv Har' oKyuv ppiva. 
These words might well have suggested the Homeric proverb. 
In line 1373, Euripides has xcu xKiop Tpu^atfisv ovUp, ois is 
(TVfJif^opag Tu^i}. In lib, ii. 24, Tatius has ovil otid fiov r^g 
crvfJbfopag tjjv Tvyflv. This is very amusing. In lib. vii. 6, 
Tatius has or/ {loi iiioxrui vuvrojg axoSanTvj and in iii. 22 si 
ii ng ^[imp ixTohdip yiyrjruh ffSZf ffeccvrTJv Its to cfrpuro^jnhov 
ravrct ssTOvrbg H^uyo/Jbiv ccvttjp ixt rov ^&ffji*6y. On p. 193 
special attention is directed to Peregrin. 33 (r&fZflv ro7g 
"EKhscrtP . . . riXn rd SeSoy|a»gva, and the lines of Euripides on 
which the language is founded. Add, from Iph, AuL 1376, 
Tapuffd y UTo8fi)y ro bvffyevig (obs.), and comp. all with Tatius. 

In lib. iii. 22, from which we have just quoted, Leucippe is 
indeed about to be sacrificed evidently in parody of Iphigenia. 
In this book Clitophon, Leucippe, and their party are taken 
prisoners by a band of robbers. The leader of the band gives 
directions that ei rig xapSivog icrrh h rdlg BiXfj/AfJifeifotg, ravrriv 
uTToiyiiv Tpog rov 6s6vj hpuov iffOfJbivfjp xoci xuSdpffsov rov 
crrparovy § 12. In lib. vi. 2, Tatius has the proverb xdrd 
Tfjv sKupov odfTs TCcp6ivov, and so here he works out a deliver- 
ance for Leucippe, though it does not quite resemble that 
whereby Euripides saved Iphigenia. Tatius says that Leu- 
cippe's friends fitted to her a false stomach made out of sheep- 
skin, and filled with entrails and blood. The friendly sacrificer 
had a knife the blade of which retreated into the handle, save 
only the point, which projected far enough to enable him to 
rip open the false stomach. When the appointed day came 
(.§ 15), Leucippe was laid upon the altar, and iaTjcOffug ro 
^ipog Btg TTJy xdrcif yowrgpa, pfjyvvfftv rd ffTKdyx^a ii Bv6dg 
ileTfjifjcrof. These they dragged out and zotrarefijoung oiTavreg 
g/V fJifoipag 'ipuyov. 

There is no ring of antiquity about these jokes ; they are, 
however, exceedingly like those which we find in Phot. Bibl. 
244, in the description of the conversion of the hermaphrodites 
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into men, to which attention has been called on p. 190. We 
find there, in the one case, a pij^tg (comp.), and in the other 
a rof/tfj (comp.): infJbi rov ixtiffJiAvov totop (an expression 
eminently applicable to Lencippe's false stomach), i^ ov'TrBp 
i^ixiffiv avSpoV aliola «.r.X. Here, in § 16, Clitophon, who 
was deceived by what he saw, says zoct (re ZfiHaau unni/tov, 
olfjitos, xu) fiKBTOVffuv oTjjp Tfjv uyccrofifjv x.r.X. The word 
roiJbfj is used several times by Tatius elsewhere. 

We now come, in connection with this parody of the sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia, to one of the most painful jokes to be found 
in any of our writings, which we should not venture to point 
out if we did not believe it to be perfectly undeniable, and 
if the character of the joke did not seem to have something 
to say as to the date when this love story under the name 
of Achilles Tatius was written. 

In the beginning of lib, iv. Clitophon pleads with Leucippe 
for the fulfilment of his hopes. She replied that it was not 
lawful, j5 yap (^ot isog "Aprg/M»/f iTicrruad Tpivjv xard rovg 
vTvovg, on hckcctov /JbiKKovcroc (Tf^uyfjcrBcrSat. M;J pvp, e(p7jy xKoui' 
ov yap re 6iff}^ri* fio7j6og yap iyof aot Tocpecrofji,oci' (Liviig hi 
Tccp6mg, iffr civ crs wfi^wrroKiiaa)' a^zroct U tn £KKog ovhtig ri 
KkBtro^ofV. While Clitophon was trying to comfort himself 
with roclg rov (JbiKKovrog ikmfftVy he recollected a very similar 
dream which he himself had had. He thought he saw the 
temple of Venus and a statue of the goddess within : dg is 
T}jj(r(o¥ iymfjbfjv Tpocrev^ofievog, xXetcrS^voct rag 6vpug. ccivfjuovvrt 
hi [LOi yuvoctxcc kx^avrivon xurd ro uyuXfJifd rtjv fJbop(pfjv sx^vcruy. 
xcu' NSiy, g?Tgy, ovx i^strri crot *jr(x,piK6uv stcro) rov ueS. t^p hi 
oKiyov ocpocfJbsivrjg yfiovov^ ovx auot^of crot fjuoPOVy uKku xod kpia al 
Tosfjcr&f rijg 6bov. 

We may tliink of various scriptural parallels, which might 
possibly have been in the writer's mind, all more or less doubt- 
ful. There is one, however, as to which no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained. Comp. Rev. v. 4 xoct iyai 'ixXutop (obs.) 
xoXkUy on ovhiig a^tog BvpsSjj am^ai (obs.) x.rX.y ver. 5 «ai 
stg ix rm xpecr^vripm Xeyes fio$j M;? x\ali (obs.) «.r.X.., ver. 6 
xu) i\hov . . . apwov iarrixog ig hr^ayfispov (obs.) x.r.K.y ver. 8 
at tmv at Tpoasv^at (obs.) rcSp aytm^ ver. 9 alg,tog g/ (obs.) . . . 
avot^at (obs.) «.r.X., ver. 10 xa) ixotfjffag (obs.) ifji^ rS &iu 
(obs.) TifMJp fiafftKug xal kpitg (obs.) x.rX. The verses of the 
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Book of Revelation are taken up in order, and the parody 
cannot be denied. The alteration of iff^ayfiivov into fji,'OJ\,ovffoc 
apayfjffeffSai gives great point to it. We can hardly suppose 
this to be the work of an early writer. 

Corap. further with Tatius xuv okiyov ypovov (obs.) kolko- 
TOcSfiffoftrtP h rS xofffi^o^^ rov k6dv(troy r^g dvuffrucrieug xapTOv 
rpvyfjffovffiP' (1*9] dbv Xwreitriaf 6 evffifiijg, iav ix/ roTg vvv (obs.) 
•)(fi6voig roeXat'TCtfp^' {LOLxd^iog avrov kvufiAvn (obs.) 'Xfiovog «.r.X. 
Clem. Ep. ii. 19. The remainder of the sentence is given in 
a note on p. 68, where a coincidence is pointed out between it 
and one of the forged excerpts from Agatharchides, an excerpt 
to which we shall have occasion to refer presently. It may 
also be noticed that in Peregrin. 26 the writer has g/V/ V o! xai 
(jjira^AhXicSai foccrtv avrov, xai rtva oveipocrd (obs.) htjys7(r6aty 
cug Tov A/oV ovx iSvrog [laaivuv kpov ^o/p/oi'. Comp. with 
Tatius. In Peregrinus, the writer goes on immediately to 
speak of the phoenix. In Tatius, a description of this bird 
immediately precedes the dreams recorded above. In Pere- 
grin. 33 (just referred to), the writer has ov (Ji*sr piotg siopvfifjiTjj 
and Tatius here in iv. 1 ov fiferpiofg IrdipurrofLfiv. 

5. We have said that Tatius uses the word ro[Ji*fi' It is 
found in lib. iii. 13, in the description of a fight between the 
robbers who were about to sacrifice Leucippe and some regular 
troops. Tatius speaks of the " clean cut " (rof/,f}) of the ^'ikog 
as compared with the ro TpuvfJbu xat OihfjfJboc dg axo Xt6ov of 
the ficiXog with which the robbers had armed themselves. 
There is the same contrast here lying behind which we have 
already seen between pij^tg and ro(Ji*fj; and so in Phot. BibL 244, 
in the case which led to the pij^tg, mention is also made of 
oiifjffavrog roS ro'rov. Compare. 

The description of the fight is compiled in great measure 
out of Diod. xvii. 33 sq. (p. 184). The way in which the 
various points of Diodorus' narrative of a battle in which fifty 
myriads of men were engaged are taken up in Tatius' account 
of a fight in which fifty oTharai are concerned, is very amusing. 
We must confine our attention, however, to one point only. 
When the robbers had wearied themselves out through the 
multitude of ^ojKojv which they hurled, the fifty men compos- 
ing the ** phalanx " opened out and allowed the more lightly 
armed men to make their attack, xoii axovriZfiVffiv &f/,Uy xtzi ^y 
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obiiig og ovk WiTvyfv, ilru oi OTklroci srpo<T6ppHov zai J" ^ f^cix^ 
oTgppa, T}jjya} is xeep' afLporipofVj xat rpdOf/^aru xai (T^ayaL 
xcct TO fjfh efz/rsipov 'jrapoL roig (rrpocrtdfraig av6T>Jjpov rov 
7r>Ji6ovg ro Ivieig, with gxi rovg htzvriovg after two lines. 
Diodorus has ol iTTStg . . . ha^ipovreg . . . ratg if/fTSiploctg . . . 
Tap' afjij^oripotg . . . ^ f^h fJ^dx^j • • • iraXuyrsvsTO (vid. sup. 
p. 210, Charicles on horseback) yap hevpo KtcKim, rijg rpoTfjg 
BvaKka^ yivofJbivfjg' ovrs yip axovriaagj ours Tard^ag ovietg 
AxpUKTOv g<rj^g TTiV TTjjyfjVy dg av hid ro TXfj0og iroifjbov rov 
ffKOTov KBif^svov. ho Kui ToKkolg rpavfjbaaiv ivavriotg Tsp/- 
rvyx^difOifrsg eTtTTOv. ol Sg . . . 6v(ji*o^')(fivvrig K.r.K. We have 
thus an excellent parallel with Tatius, and we have it in the 
very pages, even in the very sentence (containing baXXol), on 
which so much has been said on pp. 23, 74, 88 sq. {vid. 
Appendix A) in connection with Clement, the Evang, Thom.j 
pseudo-Galen, Peregrinusj and Phot. Bibl 244. We have thus 
a confirmation of our opinion of the use made of those 
particular pages of Diodorus by our writers. In lib. vi. 19, 
Tatius is speaking of persons in whom both 6v(Ji*6g (obs.) and 
ipojg are raging, and he says oruv ovv df/^fof rov avSpayrov 
xarakdliri^ ylnras (Jbh ocvroJg fj -^v^^ rpvrdvri, ro i\ ^rvp 
ixuripov rakuvrevBrat, f/fUXBrcci hi oi(Jij<pa) x.r.X. Comp. wutli 
Diodorus. 

6. We find another use of rofj^fj in lib. ii. 24. In § 19, we 
are told that Leucippe agreed to receive Clitophon into her 
chamber. There were difficulties in the way, however, because 
Panthia was no less careful of her daughter than pseudo- 
Galen's mother of her son Cyril. A description is given of 
the rooms occupied by the women, and of the precautions 
taken for safety : KaruKoyijiZflVGa hi dsi rrjv A-iVKiTTriv fi fJbrjrTjp, 
skKhs evhoSsif rtjv Itt} rov (rrivc^^jrov Svpar l^ooOi hi rig srepog 
d'rixketBy xu} rag xKstg 'i^uKks hd rrig OTTJg' fi hi Xoc^ovau 
ipvKamvj xut Tspt rriv 'io) xaXiffoccra rov ilg rovro WtrerayfJifhov, 
J/gjSaXXg sraX/i' rdg zXug, oVa;^ dvos^uev. Comp. pseudo- 
Galen's story of ^* the keys," and the words given on pp. 84, 
85. Clitophon triumphed over all difficulties, and obtained 
admittance to his lady's bed-chamber. Panthia, however, 
dreaming that a robber was attacking her daughter with a 
sword, and waking up in alarm, hurried into the room and 
Clitophon had to make his escape as best he could. In § 24, 
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Panthia, who supposed the worst, utters a lamentation over her 
daughter : . . . ^aftrrpars (the father), ffv fih iv ^vZficvrictf 

xui r^g Svynrpog (tov rtg rovg ydf^ovg iffvXfjtnp. Comp. with 
the Oratioy pseudo-Basil, and Plutarch, quoted on p. 174. 
Panthia proceeds pvv oc6\iafT6pov inrfjbfjSfjg r^v yowrrgpa. avrfj 
ivffTijr)(f(rrip(i Tfjg (Jbaxot^lpctg rofjbfj (obs.), ovhl 'iiov tov v^phccvrd 
(T6, ovis oJhd fjfOv T^g ffvfjb^opag r^v rxr/p (vid. sup. p. 213^ where 
these words are shown to be taken from Eurip. Tph, AuL), 
Here, then, it is plain that the writer had the same thoughts 
in his mind in connection with rofd/fj as before, and as the 
writer of the account of the hermaphrodites in Phot. Bibl. 
244. 

The way in which point after point, to which special atten- 
tion has been directed in earlier pages, are now being taken 
up and confirmed, is surely most remarkable. 

7. In lib. iv. 4, Tatius gives a description of the elephant. 
The elephant-hunters, and the methods of capturing their 
prey, were subjects, as we have seen (yid. sup. p. 67), of merri- 
ment with the writers of the Evang. Thorn, and the excerpts 
from Agatharchides. We turn, therefore, with some interest 
to see what Tatius has to say. 

(1.) ... (jjacTiZflvrog anx^rar fi 8g fji,oi(Trt^ uvrS TeKsxug (rtirj- 
povg. This seems a severe riding whip even for an elephant. 
We do not forget, however, that the TiXtxvg plays a very 
important part in the slaughter of the elephant, as it is 
described in the so-called excerpts from Agatharchides, nor 
that it belongs to one of the jokes of the Evang. Thoni. (yid. 
sup. p. 62). 

(2.) The narrator says that he had seen a man place his 
head upon the middle of the elephant's head, and that the 
elephant then breathed hard upon the man's head. The 
meaning of this was, that the man had a headache, and that 
the breath of the elephant, being charged with aromatics, 
acted as a cure. The object of this story is simply to introduce 
a joke, with which we have already become familiar : oliev ohv 
T^v 6BpaTStav 6 iki^ag, xa) Tpolxu ovx avoiyu 0'rOjU^a, &Kk* 
'iffTtv larpog (obs.) aXa^ft/v, xai rov (jijKt6ov (obs.) i-pSrog ulri! 
(obs.). xav iSg, srg/iJera/, xoci Tapix^i r^v x^P'"? ^^^ AtKoI r^y 
yivvvj xai roffovrov ixdixfirut xrxfffojgy otrov 6 aySpofTog ^ovT^rui. 
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ojie yap on mTpuxe r^v offfjbfiv. Comp. the Tfjv x^piv Tapg%g/v 
of Theophibis and Basil, vid. sup. pp. 122, 124. Xdpsg (vid. 
sup. p. 115) is taken up by Tatius in the way that we should 
expect: xai rfjv 'AppoiiTfjg xap/v ocvr^ srapgo^ov 'rpo (tov. lib. 
vn. 5. 

Here, then, we have the physician of Phot. Bibl. 244 asking 
for his reward. Comp. Clem. Ep. ii. 19, quoted along with 
Cod. 244, on p. 148. We must not suppose that Clement has 
no reference to the larpoV, as well as to the fnaOoVy for in Ep. 
ii. 9 he says, ig e^ofJifSP xaspop roS laSijvat, iTtiaif/,iy iuvrovg rS 
6epoc'r€vovrt &€ify avrt(Ji*iff6ta¥ abre^ hhovTsg. 

Clement, however, and the writer of Cod. 244, speak of a 
" double reward." We must consider whether Tatius follows 
them in this also. Further on in this book, Leucippe is said 
to have taken an overdose of a love potion, and to have gone 
mad in consequence. The physicians were sent for, but could 
do no good (comp. Cod. 244). At length a person is found, 
who informed Clitophon of the cause of the madness, and of 
the name of the slave who had administered the noxious 
draught: tov fji,h (the slave) ovv b11xo(JI*^v iv ^vKax^ Kudiip- 
^ocvng. This new doctor promised to cure am? 8g ')(pv(Tovg 
rirrupag v^rlp rrig Idffeofg. Clitophon assented to this, and 
promised to double the reward if a cure was effected. The 
idea of this double reward, both here and in Cod. 244, is taken 
from Apollodorus, lib. ii. Apollodorus there speaks of the 
Danaids, and says that Hypermnestra saved Lynceus, TocpOevov 
uvr^v ^vKd^avroc (obs.) ho «atfg/p|aff (obs.) avr^v Aavaog 
ippovpsi. Comp. with Tatius. Lynceus had a son named 
Abas, and Abas a son named Proetus, whose daughters went 
mad (obs.), and behaved jM^gra axofffi/iocg a'ruffrig. Tatius in 
§ 9 makes this a special feature in Leucippe's madness. 
Melampus, the son of Amythaon and Idomene, rrig "A^ccprogy 
yTi(j%vg/rai (obs.) fiepwreveiv (obs.) rag 'rocpdrnvg, g/ Kd^otro to 
rpirov (Ji^ipog rrjg ivvoffruug. Proetus at first refused to give 
this great reward, but finding that his daughters grew worse, 
he yielded, rovg ulrtidivrag (obs.) fjbtffhvg (obs.) 6 UpoJrog 
ehihov. Melampus, however, yxgo^gro SepocTSveiv only on 
receiving (a double reward) another share of the kingdom for 
his brother Bias. Comp. with Tatius, also with Clement (vid. 
sup. p. 148), also with Cod. 244, and pseudo-Galen, vid. sup. 
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pp. 89, 90. There can be no doubt that the writer of Cod. 
244 took the idea of the double reward from ApoUodoms, for 
he has r^g 'Apa^iag h tmg x(t\ovfLiiKZig''Afiocig (three times, 
and presently "AjSa^) cSjcu «.r.X. As Wesseling says: 
** QucerendcB sunt Aboe Uias Arabiccey^ which, of course, gives 
great force to the coincidence. Twice Diodorus (lib. xiv. cc. 
t^8, 58) speaks of a Locrian town rag ovofJMxZ^ofitivag "Aj3a^. 
It would seem plain that the "Afiocg of Apollodorus recalled 
to the mind of the writer of the excerpt the "Afiug of 
Diodorus. 

(3.) In Tatius' account of the elephant, we observe the 
words /3/ov yap avrc^ XsyotMFiv wrlp r^v 'Ho'ioSoy KOfuitriv. 
TotavTfj iffrtp ik^puvruv fi yivvg^ ofa rSv ^o5v Itmv fi xb^oXtj. 
(TV (Jbh yap ai' /6^f, BtTosg xipotg 'ixitv civtS h'xT^ovv to ffrof/fOc. 
He uses apparently Plut. ii. p. 415. Just above the words quoted 
from Peregrin. 33, on p. 193, we find fji,(zxpoi x^h^^^ ^pwrag 
(jElian applies these words to Calanus, and they are therefore 
here applied to Proteus, vid. sup. p. 172), ddvariZvn (TOpffr^ 
(Proteus), TOP ivirdpov iavrov srpo riTsJivriig hi^iovn, ttX^v 
Toye roffoSrov Wiixovtra' l<pfi yap QovXiffias Xfi^^V i^^V XP^^^^ 
xopofiffjif i'TTiiuvui. Comp., both with Tatius and FeregrinuSy 
Horn. //. iv. 109 sq. rov xipcc ix xtpaK^g ixxmhxdiofpa 
TSfvxBi, I xui ra f/^h affxfjtrag xepao^oog fjpape rexrofv, \ Tav 
b* gJJ Kstiivagy Xfi^^^^^ STiifjxi xopivTjify with hfrXoog in line 133. 
It would seem that Tatius, though taking his meaning of 
xopafVfjv from Plutarch, still " looked at" Homer as the writer of 
Feregrinus evidently did. This is confirmed by line 141, dg i' 
OTB rig r IXspccvra yvvfj pomxt fj^i^vri MjyowV (Lydian). Comp. 
Tatius' otav tig rov sXi<pavTa AviiTj ^Atctu yvvfj, quoted on p. 
208. Homer is describing a bow, and thus it would seem that 
the joke of the bow, in the account of the capture of the 
elephant given in the excerpt from Agatharchides, appears in 
Tatius' description of the elephant in another form, and in 
Peregrinus in yet another. The writer of PeregrinuSy it must 
be observed, equally with Tatius made use of Plutarch, for 
in § 41, speaking of the tomb of Proteus, he says rsmg ii 
xopmug ovx iTtTrf}(ri(r6uiy xuSd'rip Wl rov 'Yiffiohov rdpov. 
Editors have perplexed themselves over these xopofvo^, and 
their connection with the tomb of Hesiod. The connection 
of ideas in the mind of the writer of Peregrinus is, however, 
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very simply explained. -^JElian (iV. H. vi. 7) says that in 
Egypt xopmTjg rd^og (obs.) hiixwrah and he goes on to give 
the reason. There was, he says, a certain king named Marres, 
who had xopofvtjg 6pkfAfAU Toivv Tifiepov Kcci rZv iTiaroXSv ag 
ifiovKBTo ot xof/,i(r0^vui sro/, SSirrov exoiMttTBP avrrj, xoci riv kyyiKav 
ixiffTTij xoci uxovffcuru^ Vjist hSa iivvat isT to TrepoVf — where- 
fore when it died Marres honoured it, xas ffrrikri xai rd^u. 
Accordingly, the writer of Peregrinus goes on at once to speak 
of Proteus' iTCifrrokig, and the vixpnyyikovg by whom they 
were to be conveyed {yid. sup. p. 34 sq.). The tomb of Hesiod 
is brought in for the sake of the joke, and of a glance at 
Plutarch. We shall probably conclude that Tatius and the 
author of Peregrinus, if they were different persons, were 
pretty intimately acquainted with one another's secrets. This 
is to some small extent confirmed by the circumstance, that in 
lib. i. 3, Tatius has the expression gp^gra/ xofLtZ^m iTnffroKfjv. 
Comp. with .^JElian. 

(4.) While describing the elephant's proboscis, Tatius says, 
av a 7i rSv aZporipejv iZri, rovrof Tgp/(3aXXg/ xOxXu ttjp aypav 
xgpi<r(p/y|aj, xai to Tav avBxovftffSy and after four lines itbov 
a TOTB xat SiocfJitU xamv. The description of the phoenix is 
close by, as we have said, and we have just referred to it. It 
is there said, gVgra/ i\ avrc^ xopog aKkofV opvidav oiff'TSp hopv- 
popofV, xcci sotxsv 6 opvig aToifjfJ^ovvrt jSac/Xg?. Comp. xoci h^ 
xgp/jSaX^i' iaurS 6 2a(3(3ar/oj akvfftv [isyitTTrjv rS rpa%^Aa;, 
xai (TthrjpoTihoctg bocvtov Tgp/<r(p/y|a^, TspixKuu iocvrov iv rotg 
. . . xov(poigy and after two lines xat iiov xai vtto (TTpaTO'Trshuv 
hopv(p6pafv (ppovpovfJbivog (iatTiXsOgy and presently ov tots Btioy. 
Theoph. xviii. Vid. sup, p. 208. 

In a note on p. 68, a coincidence is pointed out between 
Clem. Ep. ii. 19 (to which many references have been made 
of late) and c. xxx. p. 454 of the so-called excerpts from 
Agatharchides. If we turn to the same excerpt, we find it to 
be said of the Troglodytes that, when they are old and unable 
to follow their flocks, some of them *jnpi6ivTig (3ooV ovpdv Tepi 
TOP air)(jiya top avrSvy xai top OTttrof rov Tpaxf[Kov isafiop bv 
UboKa Tept(r(piy^aPTBg, aToXvovtrt rov ^ov. This is so, the 
writer says, not only of the aged dKkd xai ovg 9j poffog BTtfJbOPog 
ij fJbikSp ripog Trjpafffig dyfiiiarovg zlg to Ta7g dyiXasg srapa(r- 
xivdffu (TVPeTBffiai, with xvxXef a few lines above. Comp. 
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with Tatius and Theophilus. The passage is founded on Diod. 
iii. 33, but the words mfM>vog ^ [ji,bKS¥ . . . arxfifjffrovg . . . 
TOcpeaKivuffBi are not there. These last three words may be 
thought to have become connected together through the ffxevog 
eiixffjffTOP of 2 Tim. ii. 21, which is one of the fjjsXSv of the 
whole body. So Clement has rd il iKdx/ffra fji^ihi rov trdffJi^aTog 
fi(ijuv wKiyKtud xai sii^pfjara oT^m rS ffoffifarr aKkd itolptol 
(TVifTifsi K.r.K., Ep. i. 37. So in lib. viii. 6, Tatius, who is 
expanding Ovid's {Met, i. 691 sq.) story of the metamorphosis 
of Syrinx into reeds, and Pan's discovery of the <r6p/y|, says 
that the god trvf/j^op^accg ovy ra rsrfLtjfjbiva rSv KtxikAfjjm dg 
(Jbi'kri rov ffoffj^arogj xoct ffvvSetg tig h (TcSfJbOij gl^g itd xnpojv rdg 
rofjjdg rSv xockufi^v «ara<p/>ia;v, dg rrig Kopfjg rpaO/JifUru. sffrsn 
y ip&fTtKOv BTthtg TO ffrofd/ocy Koi ivBTvei . . . Kcci ri trvpty^ slx^ 
^ctfVfjv. Clement's (tvvtvbT seems thus to be explained. 
In Ep. i. 46, 47, Clement writes : — 

iva ri . . . (ty^isfLara 'jroXtfiog rt iv v/jitTv ; . . . 7va r/ . . . iiaS'rui/Msv rd //iiXfi 
ToZ XpiffToVf xai 6Taffidt,0f/i,tv Tphf rh ffCjfia rb 7dtov . . . iffn s'jri\a&icQai 
Tijxdi or/ fiiXfi (obs.) hfisv aXXfiKuv ; fivfia6riTi ruv X6yuv 'IiitroD rov 
Kuptov rifLSJ¥ (Clement borrows everything he writes, and here from 
Acts XX. 35)* iT'TTs ydpf Oua/ r^ dv6pu^(f} ixthtft' xa\h¥ f^v aurp it 
ovx syivv^&riy ^ gVa rSiv sxXsxruv /mov ^xavhaXicat xptTrruv ^v avr^ "jnpi^ 
ri6r^vai (obs.) /nuKov xai xaravovrsff^rivat tii n)v 6dXaC(rav, jj ha ruiv 
//.ixpuiv fioij ffxavdaXiffai, rb ff^sff/Aa v/auiv toXXoi); iitffrps'^iv, toXXou; 
tig d&vfiiav IjSaXfiv, ^oXXoui ilg ht6ray(i*6v^ roug nrdvrai rifLdi iig Xutjjv* 
xa/ ST/jxovog (obs.) vfiuv iffnv ri (frdffig. § 47. dvaXd^srt rriv tTiffroXriV 
(1 Cor. obs.) rou fiaxaphv UavXov rou d'^offrSXov rt Tpatrov vfiTv iv 
dp^Tj rou t'jayysXtov iypa-y^/tv (obs.) ; using 1 Cor. i. 10 sq. . . . vvvi 3e 
xaravof}ffart rmg vfiS^ dtiffrpt-y^^av (obs.) xai rh ffi/Avhv rrjg nFipi^o{]ro\) 
pXadiX^iag v/mujv i/Mtioiffav Q*' comp. § 1, uars rh at/Avhv xai Tipt^orirov 
. . . ovofi^a . . . ^Xaff^fifiri^rivatf^ Light.) . . . iors xai ^Xaffptj/iiag i'^rt' 
(pipi6&ai rip ovofiar/ xvpiov (" conip. Rom. ii. 24," Light.). 

Insert here after fjbvkop the words Tsps rov rpdcx/i^ov out of 
one of the gospels used in the above passage, and which pro- 
perly belong to it, and then compare with the excerpt. It is 
impossible that the coincidences can have accidentally arisen. 

The word J/gVrpg-v^gi' has an interest of its own. Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom, iii. 18, p. 561, gives the above citation 
from the gospels, with small variation. He adds, however, 
after 6dXaff(Tccv, the clause fj ha r£v vckBKrSv (JjOV hacrrpi-^on, 
and proceeds : ro yap Svo[/*oc rov &bov ^}.u(Tpr,fLsTroci i/ uvrovg 
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(Rom. 11. 24)* O06P yivyaic^g 6 ' Asro^rroXo^, "Eypa-v^a (obs.) vfji,7if, 
pTjffiVy Iv r^ WmtoK^ (obs.) fji^fj K.r.X. (1 Cor. v. 9). The coin- 
cidence in the use of iiourrpipsiv (§ 46 in our Clem.) by the two 
Clements, as showing that they did not at this point write inde- 
pendently of one another, has been observed by Lightfoot and 
earlier editors. They conclude that Clem. Alex, copied our 
Clement. This is not the natural and obvious conclusion. Let 
us call the passage as it stands in Clem. Alex. A.^ and in our 
Clement B. If these two passages were put into the hands of 
a person ignorant of their history, we imagine that he would 
say that A. is giving a continuous citation, and that the d/sV- 
TpBypev of B. is the recollection of the clause in which A. has 
iiourTpi-^at, — a clause, however, which B. did not care to take. 
But when this coincidence, the force of which is acknowledged, 
is considered in connection with the other coincidences between 
the two Clements (which are not less noteworthy, and which 
tell their own tale), and with those between our Clement's 
passage and the forged excerpt from Agatharchides, T/ieo- 
philusy and Tatius, it seems necessary on any principles of fair 
criticism to conclude that the writer of Clement's Epistle 
copied from Clement of Alexandria ; and, if a different person 
from the author of the excerpt, exercised a perverse ingenuity 
in extracting suggestions for his forged epistle, from an 
excerpt which was interpolated into Photius' Bibliothecay long 
after Photius' times. 

8. In Orat. iii. (quoted on p. 181) are the words rccvpovg hi 
xui eXccpov avskaiv S)V (Jbv^ofrripsg Wviov TVp. Attention has been 
specially directed to these words, on the ground that, as Syl- 
burg points out, the description given of the stag applies more 
properly to the bull. A parallel has been produced out of 
Phot. Bibl. 190* (vid. sup. p. 187). In lib. iv. 2, Tatius 
describes the hippopotamus as Yttov il ocvrov rod UeiXov 
vcAkovv oi AiyvTTiot. xocs 'iffn fih JWo^, ^^ o Koyog* 
^ovXsrcct . . . (jjVKrrip ix/ liAyu xsxv^^^y «<^'' TviatP Tvpofirj 

^ The words are »rt VtTXtt (obs.) « 'H^«Xnr m^ri ytn^mt ^uro inmXtTrt (obs.) 
ini y *H^v frwriv in^;^*/*!*** mlri^ inktltv ro . . . wvfim—v riyrnvrm, p. 147. 
Comp. with Tatius. 

' Almost directly after the passage quoted from Orat, iii. we find the ex- 
pression it Xiyot {vid. sup. p. 181). Comp. also « ^T^myis (• hi»s kiy»f) $1 
fitvXi'rmt ^tt/tmratv cX«ii» «.r.x., Or<U. Y. (quoted on p. 177). Tatlus here 
describes the size, strength, etc., of the hippopotamus. 
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XUTPOV, a description very like that applied to the stag in the 
Oratio, and equally as appropriate. Diodorus has a descrip- 
tion of the animal, and of the method of its capture, in lib. i. 
35, p. 42. Tatius makes up his account, not as one might 
suppose, from this page of Diodorus, but from those pages 
which were used for the manufacture of the forged excerpts 
from Agatharchides. He uses, for example^ Kb. in. 35, and 
transfers Diodorus' description of the (<rapxo(pd'yog) ruvpog 
(obs.) to the hippopotamus, as the writer of the Oratio does to 
the stag. Immediately above the description of the Echidna 
{vid. sup. p. 202), Eustathius mentions a marvellous beast ro 
yijiy^Oog otrov ^oog^ gOi«oV rov roS 'rpoffof'rov tvttop iKoi(pctt, xakou- 
fifivov rdpuviogj ivaSfjpuroVy iid t^p yijiTd^oTJjv. Like the 
chameleon, he says, it changed its colour {rug 'Xfoug riv 
rpt^xfiiy)' It may be that we have here the origin of the fjbiru- 
^oTJ] of which Sylburg complains, and in which Tatius seems 
to follow the writer of the Oratio. Comp. the i'Kd<ptf of 
Eustathius with the Oratio. Tatius has here, only two lines 
above the words quoted, [lAyiSog Jg Ktzrn ^ovv tov fji,iyt(rrov, 
ovpd j3pa;^67a, «a/ yptTjj rp/xa/v. Comp. with Eustathius. 

9. Tatius not only describes the animal itself, but also the 
method^ by which it is captured. He uses JElian, H. A. y. 
53, for one point, as the editors show, and proceeds : — 

oLTdrri 6i raurjj TOtfj^«/.n5v aypav, e*TtT7ipf,aavTSi yStp auroD rStg 
dtarpi^dg, opuy/^a 'rotfiffdfisvoi, iirixaXxt'TFTOu^iv Sivea^tv xaXdfiri xai 
yj(iifji,0L6iv' xi^h bt rijy rGjv xaXdfiuv /iri^avriv iffrdvat xdru ^v\tvov 
OiXfifxa, rdi 6vpag dvi(f)yfiivov fig rhv opofov roij 066povg xai riiv 'xrcitoiv 
TO\j 0fiphg Xo^av' rh fi,h ydp imfidvra ^ipsff6at iv6vg, xai rb o/xrifMx. 
^eaXiov dixfiv uirodt^^eaSatj xai roug xuvriytrag sxdopovrag s\f6vg i'X'ixXtistv 
roD ^ojfiarog rag 6{fpag, xai iX^'^ oura) rijv d')pav, iirst, *Tp6g yi ri 
xapTtpoVy oifdiig Av avrov xparriatitv fiicf.' rd yap aXXa lariv dXxi/Aut- 
raTogj xai rh dtpfia^ ug opdrs, fipst rpayly xai ohx i6sXst "jFiiHa&ai 
fftdrjpov rpau/Jtarty dXX* ftfr/y, ug i/Vj/v, iXefag Aiybirrtog, iv. 3. 

As we have said above, Tatius uses, not lib. i., where 
Diodorus expressly describes the hippopotamus and the method 
of its capture, but lib. iii., where the elephant is spoken of. In 
the account of the elephant-hunters, given in § 26, we observe 

^ This, as well as the description, is found almost word for word in pseudo- 
Eustathius' Hexoemercn, A connection between this spurious treatise and 
several members of oar " group of writings " will be pointed out in chap. vL 
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TocpunjpoikTi rZf ikipAvrm roig siffohovg xai rag hcrpoTrug. 
Compare. A few lines above, in § 25, we find aapKO^ayovai 
rci 'hj<p0iyTocy zai ff'Tuviatg fjblv v'tto rSv &kxifJb6rrdir6fv Z/kfav abroi 
iiupSsipOPTUi^ ra 5g voXkci hoKc^ (obs.) rijv ex ^iag v^jcifoxfiv 
•Xfipovvroct. These words plainly suggest the ** carnivorous 
bull," as we shall see directly. Diodorus goes on to say that 
if the ^* hunters *' lacked flesh, they cook the hides of beasts 
previously killed, and, singeing off the hair, rd hipf/jocroc hat- 
poSffiy xai Kariff6iovrig ^e^tofffjiJpeifg, TTjjpovat {avaTrXrjpovffi^ v.l. 
obs.) rijv BvisKtv (obs.) rovg il i^vfj^ovg Tocliug yvfjjvdZfivffiv 1^1 
(TKOTOV (ioiKkiiVy xai fJi^ovoig hioouri rpo^^y rolg STtrvxovfft (obs.). 
Comp. the words here specially marked out for observation 
with a passage from Tatius, given on p. 216, and which is com- 
pared with the language of Diodorus in lib, xvii. Diodorus' 
TTJy hhstav here, Tatius alters into ro Ivizig, just as in the same 
clause he alters Diodorus' raJg ifATStpiatg in lib. xvii. into to 
Sfjureipop. Diodorus says that the ** hunters" used stones as 
well as darts in attacking their prey. Comp. with Tatius on 
p. 215. But this is not all, for the word WirfipYiffOLvrig^ which 
Tatius employs there as well as here, makes the use of Diodorus 
in both passages a matter of certainty. 

It was pointed out on p. 100, when these pao;es of Diodorus 
were being compared with the excerpt manufactured out of 
them, that 1 Cor. xii. 11 seemed to be used in the words of 
the excerpt *7cp6g rfjy iavrov xps/ay sxocffrog rd (^ekri hotipovffiy. 
This last word is here among those just given out of Diodorus. 
A few lines below it we remark ro i'hov aSfjuay a few lines 
above it htaToKefJbOvff* hi Tpog ocKkfjKovg . . . xai . . . hacTTSffi 
Tovg ^g/pa/tfgWa^. The most of these people die of hunger 
Diodorus goes on to say, orocv . » . to ffSf/^a (TTsprj6^ Trig OLvay- 
xaiag . . . yfiiioLg. 1 Cor. xii. 11 might thus easily have been 
suggested to the writer of the excerpt ; and that it was, will 
appear probable if we refer to the passage from Clem. Ep. i. 46, 
quoted on p. 221, and compare it with the words which we have 
just been giving out of Diodorus. Lightfoot refers to 1 Cor. 
xii. 12 in illustration of Clement. Observe also the language 
of Tatius given on the same p. 221, which also may be com- 
pared with 1 Cor. xii. 11. 

We now turn to § 35, in which Diodorus gives an account 
of the "carnivorous bull:" gVr/ hi to Ofjptov ocKx^ ti xai 
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ivpufjitSt iid^opovj dg av iTtnikfjfSvoif rolg akxt(Ji*6nrdTotg rSv ZfifCtfV, 
xat r^v rpo<pfi¥ i^^fitv ix Tfjg r£v x^^^ojOivtuv (rupKopuytocg. ita^ 
iupet (comp. with Diodorus' language in § 25, vid, sup. p. 224) 
. . . Kiyerui is kou to Upf/fU arpcjrov 'ixnv • . . ovhiv(t Kuritrxv'- 
xspai. TO 5' sig SpvyfifOc sTg^rov, fj 8/ aXhig asrar^ff x^tpoifSiv . . . 
rijg il Tuprejv xpuriffTTjg atifjpov pvaug ouy^ ^rraffLBvov. Comp. 
with Tatius, quoted on p. 223. If we turn to Phot. BibL 250, 
c. xxxix., we find that the writer of the excerpt has abbreviated 
Diodorus. Some only of the coincidences just pointed out are 
there. For example, hip(jttu is not there ; nor is axar^^, for 
which the writer substitutes ioXop^ taking it apparently from 
Diodorus' § 25. We observe, however, in the excerpt aJpo- 
Tepovy which Tatius uses in his description of the elephant {vid. 
Slip. p. 220) ; and also the words (ri^iipof i\ otr^ vtukov, which, 
from a certain similarity of their own to the parallel words of 
Tatius, suggest that the same mind coined both expressions 
out of Diodorus. AH the coincidences, indeed, which we have 
been finding between Diodorus and Tatius, are such as we 
should expect to find if the writer of the love story under 
Tatius' name was not a Greek but a late scholar, comparatively 
speaking, whose mind was stored with the language of Diodorus, 
as the mind of the compiler of the forged excerpts from 
Agatharchides would necessarily be stored. No " Alexandrine 
rhetorician,"* such as Achilles Tatius is thought to have been, 
could possibly, have used a Greek author in the fashion that 
the writer of Tatius' love story has used Diodorus. 

We have been particular in pointing out the use made of 
Diodorus, because we shall necessarily conclude from it that 
other authors were manipulated the same way, and that the 
whole of Tatius' Greek, given on p. 223, will be found on ex- 
amination to be marked by those characteristics which we have 
already seen to belong to a portion of it. We may be perfectly 
certain that almost every word of it may be traced to a source, 
if only we look for that source with sufiicient diligence. 

In Peregrin. 32, in the sentence immediately preceding that 
which was just now (p. 219) illustrated out of Tatius' descrip- 
tion of the elephant, the writer has (jijcxxpoL ')(/tipuv ppdaag 
Savariivrt aopttrr^ (Proteus), rov i'rird(piov iavrov srpo rikBurfjg 
hn^tovrt. -/Elian, Var. Hist. iv. 6, speaks of Calanus as ffoptcr- 
Tfjg (JbUKpoL Yjzipuv ppdtrtzg * AXi^dvhpef. We had occasion to 

p 
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refer just now (p. 220) to Tatius* account of the phoenix, which 
18, as we have said, close by in the last section of lib. iii. We 
find fffivpi^g yap fiSKov rijg ivcj^efrrciTfjgy otrov Ixam Tpog SpvtSog 
rapiiVy 6purr$i n rS arofJifari, xai xoikaim xaroi [Jbiaov, xat to 
opx/yii,a (obs.) 6fiKfi yivsrat rS vixpSf. b6eig il xai ivapfj^oirag rov 
SpPiv TTji aopSj pipu xai %lg to x^I^^ yfjivcf xflffji^aTt (obs.) Iti 
Tov iJsTKop. ovTeug ixraTas to Ipyov (pipatv. Comp. with Tatius 
description of the trap for the hippopotamus. The next 
sentence is quoted on p. 220. Tatius proceeds, after three lines, 
spx^Tai ifi Tig hp$vg ^ AiyvTnog ^i^KioP i^ aivTOfv pipofP, xai 
hoxtfifdZfii Tov opwv ix TTJg ypa^ijg. 6 il olhv aT^ffTOVfJijevog, xai 
rd aTOpfifjTa paivu tov trclffLaTogy xai top I'g^poV iTthsixvvTaty 
xai BffTi STtTapog ffopffTfjg. Comp. the last two words with 
those of Peregrin. 32 just given. In Peregrin. 27, it is said 
that Proteus called himself Phcenix, because the Indian bird 
of that name was wont to ascend the funeral pyre. Presently 
the writer says, fLapTvpofJi*ai hi, 5 f^fjv xai kpiag avrov a^o- 
istX6fj(r6(r6ai x.t.K. Comp. with Tatius. The writer of Pere- 
grinus says, moreover, in the same place, ol xaTdpaT$i il oWoi 
(LaSftrai avTOv xai yjpfjfTTfjptoPy olfji^ai, xai ahvrov (obs.) gx/ r^ 
^^P^ y^rrXfiLviiffona^. And in § 25, immediately after the 
passage quoted on p. 172, and which is still specially in hand, 
we find 6/ iLTi, OTip (patri, jM,;%ai'^<r6ra/ ^aSitav ysvi(y0at xai b 
^66pcf (obs.) rriv Tvpav. And in § 21, it is said that Proteus 
was ^o6pov (obs.) opvTTuy xai x.t.X. Comp. with Tatius' 
account of the phoenix and of the capture of the hippopotamus. 
There is an evident association of the phoenix with Proteus in 
the mind of our writers, and of the receptacle which the bird 
hollowed out with the receptacle which Proteus was said to 
intend to contrive in the funeral pyre. What is the origin of 
this joke? We have said on p. 172 that Calanus was taken 
by the writer of Peregrinus as the model, in many respects, 
for the death of Proteus. We have just seen that some words 
of JElian, said by him of Calanus, are applied in Peregrinus to 
Proteus. It is to Calanus that we must turn for the explana- 
tion of Proteus' secret receptacle. 

In lib. XV. p. 717, Strabo tells us that the authorities which 

mlrh 9'ttT»»»wt0f'r»v Ircuf ^iwXnftftivau iXi|Av^i»«4, Clem. Ep. i. 24. Wo arc nut 
aware that any other writer mentions the inspection by the priest. 
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he consulted varied in their narratives of the manner of 
Calanus' end : — 

xXiVfii, xaraxXidivra ttg auriiVy iyxaXwy^/dfiuvov (obs.) sfjbvpriffdiijvat' o'l 6s 
§uX/voy (obs.) o7xo» (obs.) ytvMou, ^vWddog (obs.) d* i/i^Xfi(r6svrof xai 
icr/ Trig ^«/»It vupag yivofisvrig iyxXfKfdhra (obs.) , . . ^/•v)/ayra tavrhv 
uf av doxhv ffvvifAvpriedrivai rf) otxtfj. 

If we suppose that it occurred to our writer to make a pun 
upon the word ioKOP,^ and to translate the closing words of 
Strabo by " as seeming or pretending to be burned along with 
the house," the secret receptacle for the safety of Proteus 
would have an easy explanation. Nor does it seem possible to 
doubt that the joke arose in some such way, if we compare 
Strabo's words with Tatius' description of the capture of the 
hippopotamus, given on p. 223, and consider certain other 
coincidences which can be produced. 

(1.) Attention was just now (p. 224) specially directed to 
iTiTTipfjffaifTBg, which Tatius uses in the passage {lib. iv. 3) now 
under consideration. Two lines after this passage he has zai 
axTjKou Tcepa rSv axptfiSg eiiorofv r^g yenffscug avrov r^y <pv<Ttv 
dg Tocpdho^ov. In Peregrin. 8, the writer, speaking of to 
ayakfjboc (Proteus) to xuv^fjao/Jifevovy says axovtrari (obs.) fji,oVj 
i^ocpX^g Tapa(pvK(i^uyTog ttjv ymf/,fjv avrovy xai top /3/ov gsri- 
Tfjp fjaavTog (ohs.)* hiu il srapa (obs.) tSv ToXireHv avrov ItW" 
6av6(Ji/fjVj xai oTg avdyxtj ^y azpi^cSg (obs.) iiiimt (obs.) avrov. 
to yap rrjg ^vasatg (obs.) x.r.K. If due allowance be made for 
the cumulative force of the many coincidences which have 
been shown to exist between Peregrinus and Tatius, it seems 
impossible to deny that at any rate Proteus, the representative 
of Calanus, was in the mind of the writer of the passage from 
Tatius which we are examining. 

(2.) We observe that Strabo's pvKKahog is altered by Tatius 
into xaTjiybT) and xaXdf/fC^v. This invites us to examine the 
passage from the third Book of Maccabees, quoted on p. 173, 
which is so curiously connected with the passage from Peregrin. 

^ Leucippe twice seemed to die. Once she was sacrificed in parody of Iphi- 
genia. On the second occasion the head of a woman, supposed to be Leucippe, 
was cut off. Tatius, in lib. viL 5, alludes to r»is ^piulUt tm,faT$tt UioMf, and says 
T« fi^9 9'^r0ff cX09 r«v ri ri/tm' r« %l ^ivri^**, »£* rhf »t^akn* )«»m» (obs.), fih t^mt. 

Our writers took some interest in Docetism. 
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25 now in hand, and in which xockdfJi^ovg is found. If we 
reflect for a moment, we see that Tatius' expression ttjv rSiv 
xuKdfJifC^v yijiTXflyhv exactly explains the device of the writer of 
3 Mace. It was fj rSv (ypupiKSy) KoKAyijc^v (LfJD(/x.vii. Nor is 
this all, for the expression of 3 Mace. (itrfXpLVfi r^g hc^vyfjg no 
less aptly expresses the device of which the writer of Peregrimis 
speaks immediately (obs.) after the passage connected with 
3 Mace, whereby, as some suppose, Proteus was to explain 
death. This, of course, makes the coincidences between 
Peregrinus and 3 Mace, pointed out on p. 173, far more 
noticeable. 

(3.) On p. 173 we referred, in illustration of 3 Mace, to 
Arr. De Exped. Alex. vii. 1. In the sentences referred to is 
the word S/arp/j8a/. Tatius, as we see, has 5/arp/(3aff. Farther 
down, Arrian, who adopts Strabo's first version of the death of 
Calanus, has ov fj^fjif ivvfj6^vui yi o\Xi rov Jttow I'Tri^rjvdt (obs.), 
&KKd BTt xKivfig yap KOf^taS^vui fspo/i^Bvoy (obs.) x.r.X. Comp. 
with Tatius, whose Kapnpiv might have come from the same 
source (vid. sup, p. 173, note 2). If we look back to the close 
of lib. vi., we find that Arrian is there speaking of the tomb of 
Cyrus, and the repairs executed by Alexander. He uses the 
word oiKyjf^oc. Comp. with Tatius. He uses also ^Sfjua, e.g. 
Kui rov fih (TOffjuuTog offocTip gr/ aScc J^p, Karadetyai ig r^v ttuzKovj 
Kal TO 'jrSfJba iTiishoci. Tatius uses ^xraifjitu, as we see, in very 
much the same sense. Now there is not room even for the 
shadow of a doubt as to Tatius' use of Arrian. For in lib. 
iii. 15, where Leucippe is supposed to be sacrificed in parody 
of Iphigenia, we are told that the body of Leucippe, with its 
disembowelled false stomach, was laid in the coffin : ro ffSfj^oc 
hSivrtg rJj (ropi KocrocKuTOVffiy TSfJi^cc it avrfjg iTtOevreg. 
Comp. with Arrian. Tatius goes on to say that Clitophon, 
who supposed Leucippe to be really dead, determined to 
destroy himself. He was prevented by the timely appearance 
of his friends, who laid hold on his hand. He exclaimed 
Tpog 6iSv (isii [JbOi ^Sovriarin ^ocmrov xakov. Arrian says that 
the inscription upon Cyrus' tomb ended with the words fjufj 
oly pdom {pOovfjfffjg v.l.) fji,oi rov f/,vfjf^arog. It is very plain 
then that Tatius * did use Arrian in the passage which we are 

' On p. 96, the use of Arr. Exped. Alex. vi. 20 in the forged excerpts from 
Agatharchides is pointed out. 
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considering. But if the use of Arrian is conceded, the use of 
Strabo can hardly be denied, and it would seem to be suffi* 
ciently proved that Tatius used more than one account of 
Calanus in his description of the capture of the hippopotamus. 
(4.) We turn now to 3 Mace. We observe that the writer 
goes on, as Tatius does, to speak of elephants. Only a very 
few lines after the passage which we have quoted, he uses the 
word TOfJbu* Tatius, as we have seen, has veSfJifCiy a different 
word. Here again is a change in 3 Mace, very like the changes 
which mark the coincidences between 3 Mace, and Pei*egrinu8 
(vid. sup. p. 173). In the same place 3 Mace, has apocporofg. 
The word is a rare one, and Suicer was able to say " Omittunt 
hoc adverbium Lexica." It is used both by Diodorus and 
the excerpt in the description of the " carnivorous bull," 
which we have shown to be used by Tatius in the passage 
before us. The word is not used in the LXX. except in 
3 Mace, and Schleusner refers to Diodorus. Immediately 
after the passage containing the word *7cZ(L(x,^ Arrian has xut 
TTJv 6vpf6a hi ii^ocviffocif and then says that Alexander gtrrpgjS- 
Kofffsv the guards of Cyrus' tomb who had neglected their duty. 
In 3 Mace. iv. 14, a few lines, that is, above the passage quoted 
on p. 173, we find ffTpefikafdiifrug il roug TocpfjyysKfLsmig 
atKiocig ro rskog a(pavi<rai (obs.) f/,{ag vto Kuspov ^fj^ipag. The 
writer of 3 Mace, goes on to say that the scribes toiled on, 
sitting at their work from morning till night, for forty days. 
At the end of this time they were brought to the king (ver. 
17), (isYixkri i(r)(y6i¥ n^v rSv 'louhaiofv icTroypa^fiy ^roiucSai hid 
r^v afJberpfjTOV avrSiv 7ckri6vv. The description answers well to 
that given by Strabo of the Indian Sophists, who, whether 
they were standing, or sitting, or lying naked upon the ground, 
so remained until the evening, or who stood on one leg holding 
up a block of wood with both hands, and so remained through- 
out the whole day. Directly, speaking of Calanus, Strabo 
has (p. 716) (jiifjhh ifrxvau rrjg ipskelug BTthi^t¥ Toif}(ru(r6ut. 
Compare. 

This chapter of 3 Mace, contains some other very noticeable 
points. Ver. 4 will be found to be illustrated in Appendix A. 
out of Diod. xvii. 31, p. 182. This is the first of those pages 
of Diodorus to which so many of our writings have been shown 
to be indebted (yid. sup. pp. 23, 74, 88, 216). 
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In ver. 6, the writer says at il upn Tpog (iiov Kosveoviocp 
yafJbiKOV vmhiKv6vi(x,i 'jrourrov vgav/8g^, avr/ ripylfScjg fjuerakd" 
fioScrai yoovg . . . dpfjvov avd^ vfi^ivuiav K.rX.y in ver. 7 UfffJificcs 
ii ifjfjboffsai iJ^ixP' Tfjg elg ro ttXoIov ifjufioK^g lilxovro^ in ver. 8 
am ih^iag kou viaynptKfig pa6v(Ji*iotg rdg iTTskotTOvg rSiv 
ydfLoifV flfiApag h Spfjvoig itijyoy, Tupd Tohag ijifj rov air^v opSifreg 
Kiifiiivov. The writer no doubt nsed, as Grotius points out, 
1 Mace. i. In ver. 22, we remark ra <T*3Co}!^ua kou rag 
fiokag Kocl rag 6vt<Txag rdg YfivtfSig . . . kou rov KOfrfjuov rov 
'^vfyovv K.r.K.y ver. 23 kuI IXajSg to apyOptov Kai to ypvffioif. 
ver. 24 WosrjffB ^ovoKTovtocv, ver. 26 to xaKKog rSv yvvatxSv 
fjlXosoj6fj, ver. 27 Troig vvf^^log unXccfis dpiivov, kol) Ka6f}fLiiffj h 
*xourrif iymro iv *3ch6it. If we turn to the lament over the 
dead Charicles, which has already (p. 210) been in our hands, 
we find vvfii^U (uv anX?, /Vrgy 2g 8t;oTy%?. rd^og [Lev aos, 
TVCPO¥, 6 Sakufjuog; ydyi^og i\ 6 Suvarog: Spfjvog 6 viLivo^iog (obs.)* 
di KMKVTog tSv ydyiMV ovrog, eShour • . . ^/aXj7 yap ovk nv 
XP??^? (obs.), f ffTrivieov . . . faXdpusg dpyvpoug^ ypvffaTg 
fiviaig. oHfjifOi XaptKkeig. hcofff^Tjad trot tov fovea "XfivffSf • . . 
ippi-^/o^ aaropyi ro fcdKkog x^jO^/. Compare. In lib. v. 9, 
Tatius has hrfxpyi^riv ro iirtkoixov rijg fiyiApoi^y ovKir 6%ft;v 
ihrlha (TofTfiptag' ^hrj il xdfJi^vojVy and after five lines, which 
describe the opportune arrival of a ship, ol 8g ipBiXxvffdv fLB 
(into the ship) g| avrSv rSv rov 6amrov TrvTJifV BTXet hi ro 
Tholov «.r.X. Comp. with vv. 7, 8. Observe the fjhfj ziifJi^Bvok 
of 3 Mace, and the ^rj xdfJiiWV of Tatius. 3 Mace, affords 
many examples of this kind of coincidence. 

In ver. 10, the writer has rZ Ka6vT6p6s tvzvS <rav/5fi5,aar/, 
and in ver. 11 rourm il Iti rfjy Xeyof^Bvrjp <T%g5/av dy^divrav. 
Grotius remarks ** Multum falluntur qui (r^iav hie sumunt 
pro rate : — verum Schedia locus est in jJEgypti parte inf eriore 
quatuor Schoenis ab Alexandria, navale habens, ut nos docet 
Strabo libro xvii." Strabo, p. 800, has tjjv It/ S^gS/av ayovffav. 
The so-called excerpts from Agatharchides in c. ix. take up 
the same passage of Strabo, and we observe oi 5g ^-xfihiav 
xaXovffiv (obs.). In the following column we find a%^5, and a 
few lines below, on the same page, rov eraviiotff^arog with 
Tvxpovg after two lines. ^avihoi)fJi*a is an uncommon word. 

From the foregoing coincidences we must needs conclude 
that the " marvel " spoken of, 3 Mace, iv., is simply a joke. 
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It takes its rise apparently from Eccles. i. (e.g. ver. 15, xui 
vffTBpfjfJtfd ov ivvfjff^rai upiO[Jbfj6^mi). The author uses Eccle- 
siastes after the same fashion as the writer of the JSvangeUuni 
Thomas (yid. 8up. p. 42 sq,). Coincidences between 3 Mace. 
and the Metaphrasis of Gregory Thaumaturgus prove this to 
be the case. We must reserve these for some future oppor- 
tunity, for an adequate discussion of them would occupy far 
more space than we can spare at the present time. One 
coincidence, however, which concerns the use of a word 
already noticed, we may point out. 3 Mace. v. 4 runs : o 5s 
iKKpuvrAfxrig to Tpoffruyh upuporofg (vid. sup. p. 229) "Y^pyiMV 
frvvsrekii. In Metaph. i. 7, Gregory has xa) rd (Jbh eig tig 
rovrovi ffVPTikovvrcc fiy^v rov ^iov^ ovratg apapg. Hesychius does 
not give apoporo;^, but he has ^ApotpSffas (ocpaporaig or upotpSg 
is conjectured) upfjuohteug *xpo(ffip[Mi(ffJiAvoi>g. * Apyi^oZpvroog^ uffipa- 
Kcigy ohv Kcci ro kpccpSg *xayia>g^ 8g8g/«rai. A little above 
this Hesychius has "Apapev, ip(L6a6fjf ^ Trayic^ ieisrai ^ 
Kixpsrui. Our conjecture that the Evang. Thorn, and 3 Mace, 
go hand in hand in their jesting use of Ecclesiastes, seems 
to receive some confirmation from the fact that in lib. vi. 11 
Tatius has uifdurrfjis xou 6vi . . • *Appo6irrj' yi^vfiiLovivi il 
Kttfhovy which may be compared with very nearly the same 
words of the Evang. Thorn, quoted on p. 62, and that in lib. 
V. 5, Tatius manifestly uses the Aves of Aristophanes to which 
the Evang. Thorn, has been shown to be indebted (yid. 
sup. p. 66). 

(5.) We have pointed out on p. 219 that some words applied 
in Peregrinus to Proteus are by ^lian applied to Calanus in 
Var. Hist. v. 6. Turning to -^lian, the eye falls upon the 
closing words of chapter v., which are very remarkable. The 
chapter consists of two sentences only. The first tells us that 
Epaminondas hu s/^s rpifiafva, xui uvrdy pvx2vra, and that 
when it was sent to the " wash," he was obliged to remain at 
home (in bed?) for the lack of another. The author of 
Peregrinus does not let this go by unnoticed. In § 36, he says 
that at the closing scene Proteus axoiif^Bvog . . . to rpifia/viov 
. . . earrj h o66v^ pvTrami (xxpt^g. Tatius has the same thing 
in mind perhaps when he describes a woman as ippwjraffiiinj to 
ffSfLu, yjToiyoL anZfiXT/jifivfi oiST^ov cravu. v. 17. He has tyiv 
666vfjv a few lines above in § 16^ and again in § 24. 
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JEIiau's second sentence informs us that Epaminondas 
refused to receive a large sum of money sent to him by the 
Persian king. JElian adds xui 6/ rt iyeo voZ^ fL6yuXo<ppovi(T' 
repog ?v rov iiiovrog 6 (Ji^fi Xufi&fv. This might have given 
Clement the first suggestion for his saying (vid. sup. p. 21) 
jjS/ov hiioPTtg fj XocfJbfioivovreg (Ep. i. 2), and its connection with 
humility {*jrdimg n irct'jruyoppovitn «.r.X.)- Tatius again steps 
in to confirm the conjecture, for in lib, viii. 17, in his descrip- 
tion of a wonderful reformation that had been wrought in a 
certain man, he says, ro (Jbiycx^opfov i^vXam Tpog rovg iv 
%pg/a rov Xa^uv 5/a 'jriyiav ovrag. 

-Elian's cap. 6 is on the voluntary death of Calanus. Among 
the first words are those to which we just now referred as 
being used in Pereyrinus of Proteus. JEiian says tliat Calanus 
made the funeral pyre of all kinds of sweet-smelling wood, 
and describes him as 6 T6pt'h](p6ug rijg (pXoyog. The writer of 
Peregrinus, in the next sentence to that containing the mention 
of the " dirty shirt," says that Proteus cast in frankincense 
into the fire, and adds directly, aX>a ^jreptBcr^iS?) vxo rijc 
pKoyog. 

JElian says also that Calanus, after his usual exercises (jiv 
yap ccvTO ipofLog) avi>Jm stI (Liarig rijg TvpSig sarrj (obs. cf . 
Proteus in his " dirty shirt," vid. sup, 231) i(m^(x,vu(jjivog 
Kockuf/jov xofLT). Koci 6 f/jlv ^'Hkiog avrov ^po<rgj3aXXgr o yap 
avrov irpodixvvn. In § 39, the author of Peregrinus says that 
some people expected that Proteus would destroy himself in 
the early morning, eig ^poV avitr^ovra rov "HX/ov off'X'o^dfLBvog 
i&ffTBp afLikii xa) rovg ^paxf^avdg (paffi Totetv) gcr/j3^<T6<r^a/ 
rijg TLjpaj. Compare. With -Elian's xaXdfLOv xof^ri, compare 
Tatius' xaXdf/j)} xai ')(/kffji,a(Tiv in the passage quoted on p. 223. 
The coincidence is of the same kind as those {-^aprripia 
(3 Mace.) xaprtpia {Peregrin.), mf^a (3 Mace.) ^rcH/Jua (Tat.), 
xdXa[j(tog (3 Mace.) KdXavog {Peregrin.), aviXfjrog (3 Mace.) 
axivjjrog {Peregrin.) avv)(fivrai {Peregrin.)) which have been 
pointed out on pp. 173, 229 (see also p. 230), and which are 
all connected together in the closest possible way. Nor does 
Tatius' joke here seem at all doubtful, for in lib. viii. 6 he has 
ipofJtfOv (obs.) ipaynxov, and after two lines xaXd[j(tajv ie xof/jj^v^ 
and presently in the same section stm^avciffLiifTj rfiv xspaTjju 
Ttrvog xofLatg. Compare. 
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(6.) We have mentioned (p. 223) that Tatius, immediately 
before the passage now in our hands, makes some use of ^lian, 
H, A. V. 53. -^lian has a second and very brief account in 
H. A. vii. 19 affefiiffrurov il 6 Toruf^iog JWo^, yeveroti yap 
xat rov Turp6g> This might have suggested one of the 
pseudo-Helladian jokes. Plato, it is said, called Aristotle a 
liorse Kcci yap o JWo^ roif iuvrov (ptXet Targpa Mxvsiv (vid. 
sup. p. 53). A few lines below jJElian has eias6ope (obs.) 
i.u rivog ocvBcoyfLivrig (obs.) 0vpiiog (obs.). Comp. with Tatius 
(vid. sup, p. 223). JElian's story is of an ape which, having 
been spectator when a child was being washed, watched its 
opportunity, jumped in through the open window, seized and 
stripped the child, and then poured hot water over it. If 
Tatius referred to -Elian's second mention of the hippopotamus, 
as we know he did to the first, in the composition of the 
passage before us, this is an indication of his researches such 
as we should expect to find. 

(7.) We have seen (p. 227) that Tatius altered the olxov of 
Strabo into oiKrjfia on the suggestion (p. 228) of Arrian. We 
may ask, however, why he uses oiKfi(Ji*cc in the sense of ^* cage " 
or '^prison." Pseudo-Helladius (Cod. 279, p. 535) informs us. 
Speaking of the dislike of the ancients to use words of ill- 
omen, he says, S/o kou to isafJttOfTfjptov oixr}(Ji*u hcoeXoSv. He 
goes on to give the words quoted on p. 50 in illustration of 
the Oratio. The writer concludes his sentence on euphemisms 
by saying that some persons call the ape KCcKKiuv* We have 
just seen that Tatius seems to interweave the language of a 
story about the ape into the passage in which he uses o'iKTifMi 
in the sense of ii(ffhojTTifiov. In lib. vi. 14, Tatius says that 
Clitophon's friends learning that he was shut up iv rc^ isfff^of- 
TTifioj . . . Trig vvxrog iv6vg gTi to oiKtjfJboc ^touSj TocpTJffuvj 
Kul fidiKov (mv uvroS KarufLiivcci ffvp gjM»o/(Clitophon)' o il i^l 
t£p i%(T(Jb5v refused and sent them away. Clitophon said to 
them, however, u TupuyiifOtTO (Leucippe), xepi Tfjif iu (TTOvinji 
Tpog fLB 'ifiKUif. Comp. with pseudo-Helladius, Comp. also 
Peregrin, 12 . . . aXXa i,vv ^ToySj iy/yvgro' xou 6cu6ep (Jbkv 6u6ug 
^v opav Tapa rS isfffjb&fTfiptcf xeptf^ivoifra ypa?3/a, %^pa^ r/va?, 
xat TUthioc 6p<pavoi' oiil iv riksi avrSv «.r.X., and presently uv 
}\xov rmg . . . 'rocpufJijV0fjff6fJbeifOi rov avipoc (Clitophon's object in 
requesting his friends to bring him early tidings of Leucippe). 
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This very passage is placed in comparison with pseudo-Galen 
on p. 88. Pseudo-Galen's Tspi r^if ico is here exactly found. 
Comparison of the three passages, one with another, suggests 
that all three were from the same hand. 

10. Achilles Tatius, in lib. vi. 5, writes thus : — 

sTi^gpuf. i/jA hi iXucn/ rourwv fs,h olhtVy ou0* ri ru/v dsff/iutv u^pii, O'j0 n 
ruv \6yuv airta. xai ydp i&afpcvv r(ji Xoy^ Tiptitfiffdat fi^ tJ^atyhi that, 
yriM-i h% ifj,pavug, diog di fit irtpi rni Aiux/Vcnjc il-xjtv ou^w tfa^w; 
ahr^f d^ToXa^ovra' -^u^ai d't T%puxaffi fid>Ttii tuv xaxuv, smi rm rt 
aya$u¥ r^xicra Ix /Mavntag tvrv^ou/Afv. 

With this passage, which we shall call A, comp. ^SuvgiV yap 
*jri(pvKi TJjv ypu^^if to ayaSov. "Or/ (showing a new excerpt) 
opyiZfi(hmv Iffri ra avru voKkdxig Xiyetv . . . ho 6 ' Ayuf^ii^vafV 
opyi^fiiLivog rS KaX^avr/ ip rotg avrolg ptifJiMffi r^v ^XocffprjfLtav 
xgp/ipgpg/, Muvrsy XiyofVy kolkSv (Horn. //. i. 106) «.r.X., Phot. 
Bibl. 279 (pseudo-Helladian excerpts). It would be unreason- 
able to suppose this coincidence to have accidentally arisen. 
Besides, we have just seen that Tatius seems to use pseudo- 
Helladius, p. 535. We have, moreover (on p. 225), found 
good reason for supposing that Tatius was indebted to the 
forged excerpts from Agatharchides. We must therefore 
conclude that Tatius made use of Photius' Bibliotheca, and 
that therefore his love story cannot be the writing which is 
described in the Bibliotheca, unless the descriptions therein 
given are themselves only interpolations. 

It must be observed that the passage from pseudo-Helladius 
just quoted has been already in great part given in a note on 
p. 82. It is there brought forward in support of the con- 
jecture that pseudo-Galen, whose treatise we were then showing 
to belong to our "group of writings," had 1 Kings xxii. in his 
mind in a certain sentence which he was writing. Pseudo- 
Galen does not use the expression (jiAvrug rSv kukSp, but he 
is speaking of prophets of evil things. If we turn to Tatius, 
we find an unmistakeable reference to Acts xx. 22 sq. : " And 
now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there : save that the 
Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city (fjuiivreig kukSjv, e.g. 
Agabus in xxi. 11) Xiyov on hfffioi fL6 kuI dXi-^tig fhivovGiv 
uKk' ovievog "koyov *xoiov[Jbou {aed nihil horum vereor, Vulg.), 
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neither count I my life dear unto myself," etc, Tatius' y^fjitOi 
ifj^pavSg is a reference to Zt6. v. 14, where we find j} sig "E^wof 
^fMv dpi^ig answering to S. Paul's fjbSTu r^v ap^iv (Ji^ov (from 
the Ephesian elders) in ver. 29; and in § 15 r^ il iTiovtrri 

X.T.K. answering to rj iTrtovafj in ver. 15, and expsvi yap o 
Uuvkog TrupuTKevirou rjyv "E^wo*', OTOfg (Jb9J yiwirou avrSf ypovth 
rp/|3?<rai iv r^ ^ Atria in ven 16. Section 17 begins with Tgvrs 
Vi rSv i^ijg tifhipHv isawtravrsg top TrXovv VixofJbev elg rriv "E^8(rov. 
Comp. Acts xxi. 6 fi(Liig il rov 'x^ovv hcufvffavreg octo • • • eig 
«.r.X. There are many more coincidences between Tatius 
and the Acts of the Apostles, but these suffice to show that 
Acts XX. 22 was used by Tatius in connection with yddrmg 
KuxSv, The conjecture which we hazarded with respect to 
pseudo- Galen thus receives some support out of Tatius. 
Pseudo-Galen himself, it will be remembered, makes use of 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

Clitophon (in Tatius' passage above), it will be observed, 
gives, as 8. Paul does, an example of axdiHici. We should 
expect, from what we have seen, that our writer would look not 
merely at a notable passage in the Acts (as he does), but also, 
as Stephens would say, at some other " celebrem historiam," 
or "historici cujuspiam sententiam" {vid. sup. p. 16). On p. 
97, we have pointed out that the compiler of the excerpts from 
Agatharchides paid more than ordinary attention to what 
Diodorus has to say in lib. iii. 18, p. 187, on the to rSv a7ra6aiif 
AiOiovuv ihog. If for that reason we turn to Diodorus, we 
find alrlag (obs.) . . . our% yap ^i<pog CTOffccfJbipov nifog kou 
xurapepovTog usrg^g^uyov, ou6' S|3p/v (obs.) ours TrXfjydg VTCOfu- 
vovng fjpedi%ovTO . . . ov^tfhiccv sfL^atrty opyijg }j vdXtv ikiovg 
hiioPTsg. In § 13, half a dozen lines above the passage quoted 
in illustration of oi'zfjf/ta, Tatius writes : — 

oxe'\)/ai xara tfoD, r/ of/USfvov, xai ovug fifidi¥ rovruv (obs. this note of 
connection with A), ^phg &ipifa¥dpo9 ip%H, xai firi iroLpo^v>Tig Xf^^^ 
avbpoL. hpyicdtig y^p d^opfirog icTit' yjpTtCTorr^g ykp rvy^dvovffa filv- 
p^a^/ro^, fr/ /i&XXo¥ au^trat' irpvxfjiK9,xi(S&t7<sa 6g, itg opyriv spsdif^STat. 

Comp. this passage, which we shall call B, with Diodorus. 
Now, observe, if we turn to the forged excerpt we find that 
the coincidences just given out of Diodorus have disappeared, 
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and instead we have ovre xpoTn^KaxKri/M (obs.) IpeffiiQ^ffdcci. 
Comp. with Tatius. There is no escape from this interesting 
coincidence. If Tatius (so-called) was the author of the 
excerpt, all is explained. If he was not, then he must have 
copied from the excerpt, and also from Diodorus, to whose 
narrative the excerpt is indebted. No other explanation is 
possible. 

Another curious fact now appears. Wesseling on ovd* 
SjSp/v «.tX says, '^Jo. Tzetzes Chiliad, vi. 742 (? 735) hgec in 
oculis habuit:" kou tuvovtcc roig a<popf}Tovg SXiypBig. kou yap 
Kui rovg Ai6io7rug rovg a^uSeTg «.r.X. Comp. Tatius' a(p6prf 
Tfog. 

We have just come to the conclusion that Tatius either 
wrote or used the excerpt. In confirmation of this we shall 
refer to pseudo-Galen. He has vpoTtjKaxtZ^ofLevog on p. 626, 
and i TpoV ccvrovg (rvvovtrioc in the next line but one. This last 
word is a very noticeable one, — not in Diodorus, for it is not 
there, — but in the excerpt. We find in the excerpts, some few 
lines above xpo'TfikocxtfffJbe^i the words ^rpog ol/halg avdpdpotg xoci 
Tpog Toug (Tvvovaiaig (obs.) ratg Tratiioig (xaiSg/aj, v.l.) y^apiv 
ytvofjifivuigy vt ovisvog xspiffTOffJUSPOi^ 5/a r^v fvxoTtav rijg 
Tpo(pijg. There is a jest here which should have betrayed the 
falsity of these excerpts on the very first occasion of their 
being critically examined. Diodorus says (iii. 17) that the 
Ichthyophagi pursue their fishing for four days xoct rcug 
ampGpoig iioug aKkrikovg s^v^uyottyovvrig. *jrpog Sg rouroig Iti- 
[ijiffyovrai roug yvmt^h odg av rir/jaai^ ^raiioTOuag hexoc Tdffrjg 
aaxoXiag UTo\BkviJi*iifoi, 8/a rfjv svxoTiav . . . r^g rpo(pfjg {(tvv 
TTdsiia nine lines below). The writer of the excerpt takes the 
beginning and the end of Diodorus' sentence, and puts his own 
transparent joke in the middle. Pseudo-Galen observed this, 
for he has here . . . rSv yspofJbivafy' xcd fJbfj S/a Trdvrog aayfikidv. 
The excerpt has, not here, but presently (for a sufficient reason), 
yiveruiy TpoV aaxoKsuv, so that pseudo-Galen may be thought 
to have diligently compared the excerpt with Diodorus. 
2yvoy<r/a is thus a very noticeable word. 

Pseudo-Galen has here amxifoij re xui (pojvfj ymroci. A jest 
underlies both these words. 

(1.) Diodorus immediately proceeds: rj il *3ci(/j*jrn^ Tpog rriv 
vvofpuav iTuyonoci vavifjfJbSh vorov x^pty^ h6(x, (rv'ppvcrsig 
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ykvKiojv vhdir&tp sitri, Tpog osjg ol yo(La^ig roig ayiXag rm dpsfA- 
f/jdrofV TOTiZ^ovffiP. fi $8 JoiTop/a rouratp Tapa^Xfjartog ymrut 
(obs.) rciig iyekuig rcSv fio2»j Tuvreov feoy^v (obs.) a(pikvra)V ovk 
hap6pov K.T.X. The writer of the excerpt improves on this, 
for he says that these people go down on their knees and drink 
^orjiov^ ov TpoV jM^/af KPotTruo^g (obs.) opf/^^v x.r.X. 'Avuxvofj 
thus becomes a noticeable word. 

(2.) In OraL iii. (quoted on p. 181) Hercules is said op^ 
Tfjhfjffug im Xufirj vieop impfipov (obs.) fofVTjv (obs.) aToitidv, dg 
Xoyog. Comp. with Diodorus, and observe his Tpog r^v VTcopeiuy 
iTuyovrui TravhriiJbii^ xorov %ap/v. We imagine that it occurred 
to the writer of the Oratio to substitute UTgp for t5«, and to 
read irpog r^v VTrspoptau instead of t. r. V'JFupuav. The notion 
of jumping over the mountains would then immediately fojlow. 
Tzetzes, the scholiast on Lycophron, has an amusing passage, 
in which he says : " Little didst thou think, O Lycophron, 
that I was standing by thee when thou wast reading Hip- 
ponax !" And here we seem to be standing at the elbow of 
our writer and listening to his chuckle of delight as he wrote 
opr^ 'jFfjlritjag k.tX. We can prove, so far as a thing of this 
kind can be proved, that this joke arose in the way that we 
suppose. 

We may observe here, in Diodorus, that a<T%oX/a^ and 
vTc^psiotv are in succeeding lines. Photius (?) in Cod. 213 
says that Agatharchides was an imitator of Thucydides. No 
doubt he was. In lib, viii. 72, Thucydides has xoci ttjv vxipopiov 
(KT/fikiav ig obhh ^pay^a x.r.X. Some mss. read VTSpopiocif. 
The origin of the joke is thus very apparent. But, observe, 
the excerpt has ?rpoV ofl^oX/av xui fLepifLvav ovievog (obs.) 
a^ro^Ks'TOPrm avrSv TpuyfLocrog (obs.). With this coincidence 
to crown all, it would be unreasonable to deny the joke. 
^vvovffiUy atrYflkia, otvaTvofj, and (pa^vij are thus, all of them, 
very noticeable words in connection with TpoTrriKaxtorfioj in the 
excerpt. It would be absurd to contend that accident only 
has brought them into close company with "rpoTfjXaxiXstp in 
pseudo-Galen. 

In Diodorus, on the same page, is the false reading ffojpop 
ayaOciv {azocv6£v). In the Oratio^ after a few lines we find 
(T&fpS Toiv xccxSv. In Tatius, a few lines above A, we obser\'e 
dupov iyadoivj while a few lines above B, Tatius has (fatpov 
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oKkorptofif Vfxufiiim. Leucippe is speaking in this last place to 
Sosthenes, whose name is mentioned. She says ifhoi i\ ovhlv 
(jiiKu rourm. Comp. Acts xviii. 17 "Then all the Greeks 
took Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat iiim 
before the judgment -seat." kou ovhlv rourm rS TaK/JofVi 
ifjbikev. In lib. viii. 15 top ^oKfdivfiv Tif/ov Iti rovg afiy^fivrag and 
iTi fiaadivovg. 

The sentence of the Oratio having thus come before us, it 
will be well to examine it more closely. It is very short, still 
there is room in it for a glance at some " celebrem historiam." 
The most notable instance on record of procuring water, is no 
doubt the supply provided for the children of Israel in their 
journeyings. If we turn to those pages of Philo, out of which so 
many coincidences with our writings have already been produced 
(ind. sup. pp. 27, 90), we find a section devoted to a descrii> 
tion of the joy of the Israelites at finding a certain well. 
Philo says xai yap srtrxfv ob %gp^/V iiiofrSif, aXXa fiufftKiwy, 
uPUT6rfjif^a6oci ^i\0Ti[j(*fj6ivTafV ig Koyogj ov fjbovov Tspi rov (pfiarog 
xocrourKBvfjif, JV be rfjg Tdkvrekeiug ^curihjKOv (paivfjroci ro ifyov 
x.r.X. Comp. with the Oratioy and note the dg "koyog. A few 
lines below, Philo has TBpiiffSffSui exactly used in Tatius' 
passage A. The next word in Philo begins a sentence, quoted 
on p. 28, in illustration of Philostratus. Philostratus is there 
describing the Hercules spoken of in connection with the 
cutting through the Isthmus of Corinth. Vid. sup. p. 190, 
and observe the {^irupov u^ronfLeTv and the general parallel. 

With the words of Philo just given, comp. from the pages 
of pseudo-Galen, which we have just been using, TTiSrjKm yap 
ovhh 'i^rjy iutrdai rtiv upocrofjbjjv (obs.) ofLoicog re rrjv xuraffxevijp 
(obs.) ixovroffv ov f^opov (obs.) rovrm rSv Zfijojv, oKKa xoct (obs.) 
zai TsZfiip (r)(fi6v axAvrojr offot is pojvfiv g^g/ iLsydiKrjv^ iTtri^htO' 
repoc ruv [Lixpopojvm ehai x.r.X. Pseudo-Galen also uses here 
avocrifJbvesv. We may think that pseudo-Galen has in his mind 
the articulate and inarticulate voices of Diodorus, the excerpt, 
and the Oratio. 

11. We shall use Achilles Tatius to illustrate one other 
point to which attention has already been directed. It is one 
of very great interest. 

On p. 204 sq., we had occasion to point out a certain con- 
nection between Clement's Epistles and Hippolytus' description 
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of the opinions and teaching of Justin the Gnostic, in the use 
of 1 Cor, ii. 9. The two epistles, though they are commonly 
supposed to have been written by different persons, are not 
independent of one another in their use of this text. Thus, 
on J^. ii. 11, Lightfoot says that "the coincidence of two 
remarkable quotations," one of them being 1 Cor. ii. 9, " in 
this very chapter, which occur also in the first Epistle, besides 
other resemblances {e.g. § 3), seems to prove that our writer 
was acquainted with and borrowed from the genuine Clement." 
We have seen that both Epistles seem also to be connected 
with Hippolytus' account of Justin. 

On Clement's use of 1 Cor. ii. 9 in Ep. i. 34, Lightfoot 
remarks : — 

" It was, at all events, a favourite text with certain early Gnostic 
sects, who introduced it into their formula of initiation, and applied 
it to their esoteric teaching ; see Hippol. Hcer. v. 24, 26, 27 ; vi. 24. 
This perverted use of the text was condemned by their contemporary 
Hegesippus (as reported by Stephanus Gobarus in Photius, Bibl, 232), 
as contradicting our Lord*s own words /taxap/o/ oi i^OaXfioi v/au¥ 
x.r.X. In other words, he complained that they would restrict to the 
initiated few the knowledge which Christ declared to be laid open to 
all. But Stephanus Gobarus himself, writing some centuries later, 
and knowing ^ the text only as it occurs in S. Paul, is not unnatur- 
ally at a loss to know what Hegesippus means by this condemnation 
(oOx old* ri xai vaditf fiuTriv fjkh tip7i<f6ai raira Xiyi/ x.r.X,)," p. 115. 

The authorities for " the perverted use " of 1 Cor. ii. 9 by 
the "Gnostic sects," to whom Lightfoot appeals, are thus 
Hippolytus {vid, sup, p. 204) and Hegesippus at third hand. 
Some fragments of Hegesippus' writings survive, but nothing 
that contains the objection which Gobarus ascribes to him. 
The knowledge of Gobarus and his writings would seem to 
have been confined to Photius or the interpolator of his Biblio- 
tlieca. It is quite possible that Hegesippus never said anything 
of the kind. Something of ridicule or irony may be thought 
to lurk in the words ovk oW o ts zui xctSofV^ an expression 

^ Yet Gobarus, near the close of Cod. 232, refers to statements of Hippolytus, 
which are found in the work to which Lightfoot refers, and not in any other 
extant work or fragment from the pen of Hippolytus. It is not a sufficient 
answer to this to say that another statement which Gobarus ascribes to Hippo- 
l3rtus is not found in any one of the eight out of the ten books of the Refutatio 
which have survived. 
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near akin to ovx oIS' oVo;^, which often implies a good deal 
more than it expresses. A connection between Clement's 
Epistles and Hippolytus has been observed, and we turn there- 
fore with some interest to the excerpts from Stephanus 
Gobarus, or rather to the short summaries of the contents of 
Gobarus' book found in Phot. BibL 232. 

The column (1096, Migne) in which the reference to Hege- 
sippus is found contains six summaries : — 1. On '^ the situation 
of Paradise ; " 2, on " Hegesippus and 1 Cor. ii. 9 ; " 3, on 
** punishment ; " 4, on " corruption ; " 5, on the question 
" whether 6 (liKKo>)V aim is the eighth or ninth ; " 6, on " the 
nature of the Lord's body after His resurrection." The dis- 
cussion of these subjects must have occupied a considerable 
space in Gobarus' volume, and any coincidences which we 
may find between this column and Clement's Epistles, in the 
neighbourhood of his use of 1 Cor. ii. 9, cannot have arisen 
from Gobarus' use of Clement. 

1. Clement closes Ep. i. 34 with 1 Cor. ii. 9. lie then says 
dg iLoucdpia xai 6uu(Jboc(Troi rd icSpcc rov Qeov, and after two 
lines xat rauroc vm7ri*7mv "xavrd vto t^v itoiifOiav fifLwv. 
Gobarus connects S. Matt. xiii. 16 fjuoucdpiot (obs.) oi opduKfLol 
v[JbSv z.r.X. with 1 Cor. ii. 9 in the second summary, and in 
the sixth he has xoci fLtjie viro'jri'xrov a^pj. 

2. Clement closes Ep, ii. 11 with 1 Cor. ii. 9. His remarks 
in § 12 have been given on p. 206, and a connection with 
Tatius in the expression ** two bodies " has been point<3d out 
on p. 208. In the sixth summary, to which we have just 
referred, Gobarus speaks of ^* two bodies," the natural and 
spiritual. 

3. In Ep. ii. 14, which is only a continuation of the subject 
of § 12, we observe S^yXou^a fiiMV ortj idv rtg fji^Siv *fTiphf^^ 
avTfjy (obs.) h rj (Tccpxt xcci fLfj (pdupi) (obs.). In the fourth 
summary, in a quotation (obs.) from Titus Bostrensis, we find 
g/ ii iavr^p lp6npiv with irikov on (introducing the excerptor's 
own remarks) after three lines. In Clement we have or/ 
ixx>j](Ticc Zfijffoc (jS/jbdi SffTHf XptffToS . . . ^ iKx}jiai(z '^vsvfjbunxfj 
. . . ^ yap ffdp^ ocvTfj utfrirvTog Itrriv rov Tvevfjuarog, In the 
sixth summary (already twice referred to) we find or/ to tou 
^ofT^pog fiiiMV *\ri(rov Xp/crov (jSyijOg, . . . xa) 'Tcvivyijarixov . . . 
xa) ig TO aSfJiiCc erspov l(m . . . xai avrirvTrov, 
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It is well-nigh impossible that these coincidences can have 
accidentally arisen. We most remember the coincidences 
that have been shown between Clement and Hippolytus, and 
the fact that nothing would have been heard of Gobarus if it 
had not been for Photius' interpolated Bibliotheca, There is 
good ground for suspecting that the use of 1 Cor. ii. 9 is 
simply profane jesting. 

The words in which Gobarus refers to this text are these: — 

or/ rd TiTot/Aagfiiva roTg dsxatoig ayadSt ovre 6(p6a'Kfihi tJdev, ovrt oug 
rixoufftf, ovTS M xapdiav AvSpu'rou an^ri. * Hyyias'nyrog fievrot, ap^aTog 
Ti av^p xai A'jroffro'kixogf if rfj Tt/A'rrff ruv * T^rofivrifidruv, ovx oTd* o ri 
xai * flratfciv, /idrriv fisv dpri<t&at raura Xeytt, xal xara'^vobioQat roug 
raura pa/iivoug, ru¥ n 6u<av Tpa^uv xat roD Kupsov XeyovTog' Maxdptoi 
x.r.X., S. Matt. xiii. 6. 

In lib, V. 11, Tatius writes : — 

* 

dxovsru (obs.) dri xal 6 KXttviag. tj * A^podsrri fitya rour^ 'irapstf^sv 
(xa/ rtiv * A^poisrrig 'xji-piv aurij ^apitfp^ow ntph tfoiJ. lib, vii. 5, vid. sup. 
p. 218) aya&ov (obs.), 6 d* ovx s6eXu Xaj^s/V (obs. fidrriv iipria6ai). 
yuvatxa yap i^sfiriviv st* auriy ^avu xaXjJv, £ffrt otv tduv (obs.) aurijy 
«7flro/g oiyaXfLa* *E^s(fiav ri yivoj, ovo/ia MsXsrrriv. crXoDrof flroXuj, xai 
TjXiXia vsa, Tshrixsv ds avrri 'Trpoa^dTug dv^p xard ^aXarrav' BovXiraj di 
roDrov t^itv deffTorriv' o\) yap avbpa spu (obs. this addition to the good 
things offered for acceptance)* xai dlduffsv iavrriv xai Toinav avrrig t^v 
o-jcr/av. dt' auriv yap duo firivag vDv iv^ddi diSTpi-^^sv^ dxoXoudrjffai dio/iivri. 
6 is ovx oJba ri Ta&m (obs. all these words) unnpr^ipanT^ vofiiZ^uv ahriji 
/iivxiTTfiv dva^iuiffiffdai. § 12. xai 6 KKavtag' oux d^h rpoTov doxsT 
fMoiy ^rjffiv, 6 'Zdrvpog X«ygiv. xdeXXog ydp, xai TrXoZrogy xai ipug ti 
ffuyriXdiv STi as, ou;^ lidpag* ovd* dva^oXrig, rh fih yap xdXXog ridovfiv, 6 
dk rrXovrog rpv^rjv, 6 ds tpojg aidui, fitffiT 8i 6 0thg roug dXaJ^^ovag. ^tpi 
TiiaQr^Ti^ rift 2aruf>^, xai idpuffat rft 6i(jj, 

1 ''Om. B./'Migne. 

km) fi»fiXt»09 tit xaXA.«f &^p»0T»v Mai A/inx**^' eiirc^Uaf, and after six lines i* 
ivaliaXetTff Niceph. Dtdic. H, ^. p. 5 ; ?»* i» fti «»« Upu^iVf p. 8, with fi^at in 
the next line, and after nine lines ^5» iftrnt &y»Xfn» rtetovov ^afi^x^t. Comp. 
with Tatius. A number of coincidences between this DediccUio of Nice- 
phoms and some members of our group of writings will be given in the next 
chapter. 

* ** E. BacehyUde hcec ducta," Mitsch. See the preceding not^. 

* This sentence has a ring in it which resembles Clement of Alexandria. It 
reminds us of the close of the Oratio, which is indebted to Clem. Alex. vid. 
sup. p. 178, where, in the note, a parallel will be found for Tatius' words here. 
Half a dozen lines above Clement's il^vrii riv ei«», we remark vufntttl n WuyiA»i. 
Tatius after two lines has \9%iy§»9m^ 

Q 
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The words ovk olioc ri TruiofVj which form the verbal coinci- 
dence with Gobarus, are not simply such as the writer would 
naturally employ. In § 21, the lady herself offers all that is hero 
implied. Her favours are, however,again declined by Clitophon, 
who excuses himself by saying uKK* ovk olha ri ^jriwovda^ voorog 
(vTiTBiifov rijg voaov t^p vToxficriv) yap (juoi i^ai^vfjg mTitrsp. 
It is evident, then, that the words in question are mere jest. 
And with this jest before us, forming as it does the coinoidence 
with Gobarus* remarks upon the use of 1 Cor. ii. 9, is it 
possible to doubt that the whole passage in Tatius is intended 
as a parody upon that text! Besides, Tatius here plainly 
jests upon Jas. iv. 6. We can show that in the use of 
that text Tatius is in the closest possible contact with 
Clement, whose connection with Gobarus has been already 
shown. 

Tatius uses vTsprj^um in the sense of ** despise" or " reject." 
This makes the resemblance to Gobarus more close. He, per- 
haps, remembered Luc. Nigrin. 31 ro ^8 iv xatpS . . . ig eursKeg 
v^epfj^avovyrag. In the same sentence Lucian has rovrovg yap 
iivui rovg ro xoKursKlg O'vJ/ov ofvovf/tivovg^ xai rov ohov x.r.X. 
Tatius has presently, in § 13, to7ov yap Sypop, e^?j, fjboi toXlh 
rikig ; J} To7og ohog nfJbtirspog rijg (ffjg SypBcog ; In the preceding 
sentence Lucian has sixa^g/v fj^ioVy an expression used in 
Peregrin. 25, in a sentence which contains the word xtvoio^ovg, 
and in which the vainglory of the Brahmins is the uppermost 
idea. Tatius would appear to have been pondering the mean- 
ing and use of this and kindred words, for he is, as we have 
said, plainly indebted to Jas. iv. 6 fjusi%ova hi iiicoffi yjxpiv' ^/o 
Xiyg/, 0goV VTep7j(puyoig aurtrdffffBrat, rocTStvoTg hi hihojtn 
Xupiv, Comp. Tatius' (jbi(ju K.r.X,^ and obs. his iavr^v (xap/*') 
xui Toiffav avr^g r^v ovaiav (jjuuZ^ova %ap/v). With Tatius' 
use of j^ap/i' in lib. vii. 5 (quoted above) before us, we cannot 
doubt the parody. Clement closes § 34 with 1 Cor. ii. 9. In 
the opening sentences of § 35, we have shown coincidences 
with Gobarus. Clement goes on to use (in his own fashion) 
Bom. i. 29 sq., and has uToppiypocvreg a^ iavrZv 'raorav ahxiuv 
Koi ce^vofjbiocp . . . '^idvpi(T(Jbovg re Koci xarctkakiug^ Sioarvyiuvj 
vxeprj^ocvtav (obs.) rs xai akaZ^ontav (obs.), xsvoho^iuv (obs.) tb 
xoci upKo^euiocp. rccvru yap oi Tpccffffovreg (rrvyyjroi (obs.) toj 
QtS wdpYfivaiv. Comp. with Tatius. The circumstances 
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under which these coincidences are found should be carefully 
observed. 

In illustration of the passage from Tatius given above, we 
have quoted some words from lib. vii. 5. The whole sentence 
is this, TO 8g T^g MeX/rr^^ TS^ovsvxi en TUpocrfjpiov. 6 5g avoffsog 
xai offilifjg iyatj rriv uyipo<p6vov erov Kan(ptkri(fcc ToXkuzig, xai 
avviTkaxfiv fJbefMocfffLipug ffUfjifTKoKoig, xai rfjv *A^pohrrjg xapi> 
ocvT^ crapgo^ov Tpo aou. In Ep. i. 30, Clement has ^BvyovrBg 
. . . fLtupdg (obs.) T$ Kui kvdyvovg ffviL*jr\ox(i,g (obs.) . . . ^^ikuxr^v 
VT6prj<puviUif. @s6g yap, ftiaiv, v^rsprj^oipoig kvrirdaairon^ TWJrH" 
volg $8 iiiofffiv xdpiv, KoKhjOSf/^Bv ovp ixemtg olg ti ^ap/^ asro 
Tov Qbbv ^gSora/. ivhvtfojyiiida rfiv ofAovotuv . . . axo 'jravrog 
ypiSvpifff/fOv xoti xocrakochug mppoj iccvrovg Toiovvngy 'ipyoig 
itxaiovfJifSvot xui fju^ Xoyotg. Xiyst yap* Job xi. 2, 3. 'O SToctPog 
fiiJ^v iffrotf iv QiSf xou f^fi i^ uvrZvy uvTixainrovg yap fnau 6 
Qsog. Comp. Tatius' fjuttrsT 6 6idg x.t.K. Observe Clement's 
use of Jas. iv. 6, and in his otTO ^avroV x.t.\. the plain con- 
nection with his § 35, where the other parallel with Tatius is 
found. After seven lines Tatius has hoxcS is svpfjxevoci rov 
Samrov xaKKiarrjv ohov, 3/' lr,g ovhl fi 6mg ixdpa MgX/Vrj? Tawa- 
Ta<r/v a6S)og uTccXXoi^irai. Comp. here with Clement's ffrvytj- 
roi rS QiS in § 35 (just quoted). Tatius' language appears to 
be borrowed from Jas. iv. 4 l^tfpa rov &6oS . . . ix^pog rov 
Qbov. Comp. also with Tatius the opening words of Clement's 
§ 36 avTTj fi o66g iv f svpofLBv ro trcurfipiov ^fJbSv x*tX. {yid. sup, 
p. 22). 

Clement quotes, as we see. Job xi. 2, 3. Ver. 4 runs fhri 
yap Xgyg, on xu6ocp6g slfjbi rolg 'ipyoig^ and ver. 14 g/ avoy^ov r/ 
itmv iv %gpff/ (foVy Toppof Troifjerov avro uto (tou. Comp. with 
Clement. It would seem, then, that he paid some attention to 
the verses adjoining those which he quotes. There are twenty- 
two verses in Job x. In ver. 14 we find adSioVy in ver. 17 
i'Tcny ay ig hi It' iyiji "rBtpccrfjptUy in ver. 19 ovx oe,T7jXKoiyriy. 
Comp. with Tatius. 

No one, we should suppose, will now venture to deny that 
Tatius made use of Jas. iv. 6, or that his love-story is very 
closely connected with Clement's Epistle. When, then, all the 
circumstances of the case are considered, — this parodical use of 
S. James, this connection with Clement (at a point where 
Clement uses 1 Cor. ii. 9), and of Clement (at that point) 
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with Gobarus, the general parallel to the verse of Scripture, 
the verbal coincidence with Gobarus' remarks upon that verse, 
— we must hold it to be sufficiently proved that Tatius wrote 
that portion of lib, v. 11, which is quoted above, in parody 
upon 1 Cor. ii. 9. This circumstance does not prove that the 
excerpts under the name of Gobarus are not genuine, but it 
does cast great doubt upon them. It is not easy to understand 
why the writer of Clement's Epistles should take such an 
interest in Hippolytus' and Gobarus' use of 1 Cor. ii. 9, nor 
why Tatius should seize upon a certain expression, if these 
writers were not aware of some jesting in Gobarus' remarks 
generally, and in the expression in particular on which Tatius 
lays hold. We believe that we can show the history of the 
jest, at least so far as the particular expression oi/z oTS' o ri 
iraSm is concerned. 

In H. E, iii. 36, Eusebius speaks of the epistles of Ignatius, 
and gives some short extracts from some of them. He was, it 
appears, greatly struck by certain words (XajSerg, y^fjKoc^fjffocTB 
fjbi Kou i^grg, ori obx ilfJbt iocif/joviov u(TCt)fji,otrov) ascribed by 
Ignatius to our Lord, the source of which he could not recog- 
nise. Jerome, however, supplies the source {Evangelium 
HebrcBorum) in his account of Ignatius in Vir, Illustr,^ and 
also in the preface to lib. xviii. of his Commentaries upon 
Isaiah. With this apocryphal gospel Eusebius was, however, 
familiar. He refers indeed to its contents in cap. 39. This 
fact marks out the words of Ignatius as noticeable, and creates 
a certain parallelism between them and 1 Cor. ii. 9, as com- 
mented upon by Gobarus. Now, between Eusebius and 
Gobarus there is here a curious coincidence. Eusebius says, 
5' avrog ^f/jvpputotg (§ 3) ypoi(pa)V, ovx oIS* otoSbv (obs.) pfjro7g 
(svyxky^riTdi k,tX, Comp. Gobarus' obx oli' ort ^ruSaiv [Jbdrriv 
fjifh ilp^(j6ui TuOroc Xiyu «.r.X. We believe that we can give 
good reason for supposing that we have here in Eusebius' 
words the origin of the joke in Gobarus'. 

We have already seen that Gobarus speaks of the nature of 
the Lord's body after His resurrection, and inquires whether it 
could be touched. Ignatius says that the disciples Sj-vl/a^ro and 
believed. This gives us at once a second point of contact 
between Gobarus and Ignatius. Gobarus proceeds on 6 
Xp/<rro^ ovx amSsro t^p adpxoc (Lira ttjv apocffrufftv^ dXKd (Lird 
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T^g ffotpxog h ie^s^ zu6iZfrus rov Ilarpog' xui he rov avrtxu- 
fLBPOVf ig ikivffirui fd*h zphui Zfivrotg xui pvcpovgy ovxirt hi 
(Tupzu ixu¥, uKKd 66otihi(mpop aS/Jbu. Srs ov (jstroL ffufzog^ oKkd 
yvfiii^ rj OBOTTjTi Kurd rfj¥ iivrifuv ^upouffiuv 6 AiffTOTTig 
"Tapuyinrui. Then follow some remarks of Photius', and 
presently on 6 rov @6ov Aoyog oKog Iffrh if rif Tarn zus VTlp 
TO Tav, zut oXog iffrh h rS (Toffjuurt o ku6^ VTOffrutrtif *i\vu<Tiv 
iocvrS' xai aTkSg fi rjjg 6s6rfjrog ovaioc kou pOasi «.r.X. ort o/ 
tiyyikoi xut ol ha,i(isOvsg (Ta)(Lounv H\mvrai . . . on ui 'v//t;p^ai rSv 
df/focpra/yjfv iutfLOPioc ytvovruiy xoci rovvuvrio¥y on dffupKOi ovng 
x.r.X. Earlier, Gobarus says that the angels are ourcufiurotf 
and he uses dv6poifT6[L9p(pov three lines above. Comp. with 
Ignatius as quoted by Eusebius. If we turn to Smym. (obs.) 3, 
we find as the closing sentence fLird Sg ttjv dvdaroccnv (Tvvi^uyiv 
ccvrolg zui (tvhthv atg (xocpzizog, xuiTnp 7}va)(isivog (obs.) roj 
Ilarp/. In the third line of § 4, Ignatius has dvdpuTOfLoppuv* 
If, now, we turn to the interpolated version, we find in lieu of 
Ignatius' sentence, ov iltjv Sg, aXkd xui (Jdird ro ixihit^ui 
iuvrov uvrolg, on ahjdSg iXK* ov rS ioxsh lyfjyiprui xui 
(Tvvspccyiv uvro7g, xui trvvs'^nv . . . xoci ovroj avv r^ o'apxi\(obs.) 
. . . d'.eX7jp6j>j Tpog rov dxoareikocvru ocvrov, avv uvr^ (obs.) 
sraX/v ipXftiJifBifog (Lsrd io^rig xui hvvd/jbscug, pual ydp rd "koyiw 
Ohrog 6 ^Iritrovg . . . ovrojg iXsvffBrat (obs.) x.r.X. (Acts i. 11). 
g/ he oiviv aa/f/fccrog ^ocertv ipx^aSui Wi trvvriKsioL rov almog . . . 
d(Tu(jjdrottv (obs.) ydp ovre etiog, ovrs %apa«r^p lerrtv . . . itd ro 
a^Xovv (obs.) r^g fvffscugy with dv6panro(Jsop(pa)V after three lines 
in § 4. Gobarus may thus be thought to have used both 
versions of Ignatius. The interpolator appears to "look," as 
Gobarus certainly does, at Heb. i. 3, where alone in the N. T. 
yjxpuxrrip is found. 

At the close of § 2, the interpolator speaks of the brazen 
serpent as a type of Christ, in which he is followed presently 
by Gobarus. 

We turn to Jerome's preface to lib. xviii. Comment, in ha. 
He speaks of the diversity of opinion which prevailed on many 
religious questions. Gobarus' work, if it was ever written, 
could have been little more than a catalogue of such differing 
opinions. He quoted the words (incorporale doemoniam) of 
which Eusebius speaks, and immediately quotes, as the inter- 
polator of Ignatius also immediately does, S. Luke xxiv. 38, 39, 
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and S. John xx. 27. He then says ''Denique ad probandam 
corporis veritatem, sumpsisse scribitur cibos," etc. Comp. 
with the words of the interpolated version quoted above. 
Jerome then says " Non quo post resurrectionem manducemus 
et libamus, ut milliarii nostri volunt," etc. Gobarus has on 
Tporgpov oi hixatot uvocffTfjffOPruh xcci ffvv ccvrolg Tuvru rd 
ZjSuy xui It) x^'^ ^^ rpvffiffovTOii iaSiovreg kou Ttvoprtg 
».r.X. 

Eusebius in the same place also quotes two short passages 
from Ignatius' Epistle to the Romans. One of these — on 
alrog U(Lt Qiov^ xui h* ohovreuv dripim akfjSofJbut, im Koc6up6g 
aprog evpeSS — Eusebius quotes from Irenasus v. 28. Almost 
immediately above this in Iren^us there is a passage explain- 
ing the six days of the creation and the seventh day of rest as 
a prophecy of things to come : ^avgpov ovv, or/ ^ avvreXua (cf. 
with the interpolated Ignatius) ocvtSp to s 'irog iariv. The 
Greek ^ of the whole passage is found in " Cod. 3445 (2215) 
Biblioth. Beg. Par.'* The MS. proceeds, as if still quoting 
Irenaeus, xui r^ ^ xpivst r^v oUovfJbsvfjv xui r^ 7j\ '^rtg hrrh 
6 [jjiKKoov ulojVy Tovg (Av 'jcoLpa^iiuGiv ug x6Xoc(Tiv ali)vtoVy rovg h\ 
gig Z^oj^v. The third summary {yid. sup. p. 240) from Gobarus' 
volume, that is, the one next following the mention of Hege- 
sippus, begins with ort oi h r^ xoKdcaet TTocpuhhoiJi^iPOt r£v 
oHhapraiKjuv K.rX.\ and the fifth runs thus: or/ o' fJueXKojy 
aiaiv oyioog itrrr xai^ to uvTixsifJuevovy atg ovk oySoof, oK^ 
huTog. Compare. 

The coincidences which have been pointed have not been 
accidentally found, and cannot have accidentally arisen. It 
seems perfectly plain that the compiler of the so-called 
excerpts from Gobarus derived his ovk olV o r/ 'jruBm from 
Eusebius, and that he paid special attention to those passages 
from Ignatius and Irenaeus to which Eusebius refers. The 
excerpts are not what they pretend to be, summaries of the 
contents of a genuine work, but manufactured, as they stand 
in the pages of Photius' Bibliotheca, after the same fashion as 
the so-called excerpts from Agatharchides and Helladius. 
This is to some extent confirmed by the fact that Clement in 
Ep. i. 34, before citing 1 Cor. ii. 9, writes o ayudog ipyuTrig 
IJbeToi "rappfjffiag KafL^um tov apTOv tov Ipyov avTov . . . heov 

^ Quoted in Cotel. Pair. Apost. Barn. 15. 
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ovv lartv ^rpoSvfJbovg ifdtag thai tig oLyaSovouav. Comp. with 
the saying of Ignatius quoted by Irenaeus, also with Ignat. 
Polyc. 7 {vid. sup. p. 22). It must also be observed that 
Nicephorus, in H. E. iii. 16, while greatly altering Eusebius' 
language, still preserves his ovx oW 6t66sp, and that he speaks, 
as Eusebius does not, of fi^jjiip ri rov "rpofffjxovrog ^poy^fiurog. 
Gobarus in the third summary, to which we have just referred, 
has aKT]6sg rijg 'YjczXfifflag ppoiffj/Lay ovistg «.r.X. 

In our next chapter we shall discuss Phot. Bibl 126. The 
reason of the interest shown in this portion of Eusebius' 
history will then be apparent. 

It will not be necessary to carry the investigation into 
Achilles Tatius' love-story any further. On p. 211, we 
promised to produce out of it illustrations of a great number 
of matters in connection with Peregrinus and other writings, 
to which attention had previously been directed. This promise 
has been fulfilled. The various writings previously examined 
have come up again, and point after point has had fresh light 
cast upon it. These various writings have been shown to be 
more or less closely connected with Peregrinua, — we could, had 
we been so minded, have started the examination of each of 
them from its pages, — and now we have found them to be 
woven like threads into the web of Achilles Tatius' love-story. 
We also promised to prove this story to be indebted to the 
Biblioiheca of Photius. We have done this, not in one instance 
only, but again and again. It cannot, therefore, be the writing 
described in the Bibliothecaj unless such description is an inter- 
polation, or the Biblioiheca a fraud from beginning to end. 
This is not the place to sum up the evidence against the 
various members of the group of writings which we have been 
examining, for several of them will come before us again before 
we have completed our task. Still, would it not seem as if 
Lucian, and Clement, and Galen, etc., were but so many 
" aliases," and the love-story of Achilles Tatius only another 
shape which it pleased our literary Proteus to assume ? The 
description of Achilles, given by Suidas, agrees well with this 
conclusion. He speaks of him as an Alexandrian, the writer 
of a love-story, a Christian and a bishop, the author of works 
upon the sphere and etymology, and of a volume of miscel- 
laneous histories of many and great and wonderful men. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PHOTII BIBLIOTHECA. 

WE believe that we have sufficiently fulfilled the promise 
made in chap. i. to prove ** that literary frauds of 
some magnitude have been actually perpetrated." It remains 
for us, however, to connect these frauds with the times of the 
revival of learning. This, then, is the main object of this 
chapter. It will not be necessary to trace each one of the 
writings which have been more or less closely examined 
down to the fifteenth century or thereabouts. They are all so 
intimately connected together, that if we can show satisfactorily 
that one or two of them are of very late date, we shall have 
fulfilled the purpose of this volume, which is to show the 
existence of frauds, not to settle the many and difficult 
questions which are connected with them. We are acquainted 
with several ways in which this may be done. We shall select 
that which will least of all raise up new questions for inquiry, 
and which will most of all support the conclusions at which 
we have already arrived. We shall therefore choose Photius' 
Bibliotheca for further investigation. To it all our writings 
are related, and it will be well once again to test its integrity. 
Out of the Bibliotheca we shall select Codices 126, 244 ; Cod. 
126, because it gives a description of Clement's Epistles, and 
by testing the genuineness of the description, we shall be once 
more testing the genuineness of the epistles themselves ; Cod. 
244 (excerpts from Diodorus), because we have declared it to 
be false, but have not yet fully proved it to be so. 

§1. 
Cod. 126. 

*Aviyv(jj6dri ^/^Xiddptov iv f KXtifitvros 'E<r/(rroXa/ Tph; Kopivdloug ^ 
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<syj6iia6i n)y ^pi^outfav auro7( iiprivriv xai ofi6voiav ifiro\ireviff&ai Xutfav- 
rag, xai irapatvtT vav(fa&ai roZ xaxoD. 'A^XoZg dt xareb n)v ^pd6iv 
x(ti ^aprii isri %a) eyyug rov ixxXrifftaartKoZ xas a'Tipiipyou ^apaxrtipof. 
Airtd^otro 3' av rig ahrhv iv ra-jratg 8rt re rov HxiayoD s^ca xofffLOug 
r/vdg Ivoridirat thai, xai dfunpov Jaug Sn ug "jravaXti^tffr drift rf/ xard 
rhv ^oivixa rh opviov I'xobiiyfiart xi^rirat, xai rpirov Srt dpyjipia xai 
irpoordrriv rhv Kvptov rifiuv *Iri(fovv Xptffrhv i^ovofidj^uiv, oudt rdg Oto^rps- 
wiTg xai I'^r^'Koripag dfrixi irspi auroD ^uvdg' ov fL^v oud' d^jrapaxa" 
XC'TTug a-jTov oviafirj h rovroig ^haff^nfitT. *H di dturipa xai aurii 
vo'jds6/av xai nrapahiff/v xpdrrovog i/ffdyu ^hv, xai iv dpy^i &ihv rov 
Xp/ffrov xr,p{/affii, tXt^v ort ffjrd rtva ug d^h rr^g Quag Tpa^rjg ^tvij^ovra 
"jrapucdyii' m oud* ^ 'Xputrri d^rriWaxro TavrtXug, Kai tp/irivtiag 6'g 
priTUiv Tivatv dWoxoroug «;^f/. "AXXw^ rt 3« xai rd tv avraTg vori/iara 
i^f>ijtijj,iva Tojg xai ou (fvvs^rj r^v dxoKoxjQiav vTr,p^t fuXdrrovra. 

*Ev rf) avrf 6t ^t^\idapi(f} dvfyvuKfQri xai UoXvxdpTov 'ET/(rroXjj Tphg 
^tXi'jnrrifftovgf ysjj,ou(fa croXX^; vov&tff/ag fiird aaprivtiag xai a'jrXorriTOi 
xard rh* ixxXrjtrtaffrixhv rrjg tpfirivttag rvTov. Atyu ds xai rdg ivt(f- 
rokdg axiroTg ^lyvariov rov Qto^6pov dmcra'kxkvaiy xai atrfTrat dvadida- 
;^^^va/ '^rap^ avruv c7 rt vtpi ixtmv dtaxo'jffattK 

1. Our attention is first of all arrested by the words ov (a^v 
ovi' UTrocpocxuK. x.r.X. For the form in which the sentence is 
cast, comp. pseudo-Helladius (Cod. 279), p. 531 ov (lyiv aXX' 
ovbl ^umrcci "OfJbfipog a'Kkuxov ypfjffdifLeifog r^ ^ojv^. He adds 
almost immediately kou aXXa hi Sffn ^BPt%ovrcc (obs.) ip roig 
'Ofjjfjpov. It is not, however, the form of the sentence whicli 
specially deserves attention, but its emphatic protestation that 
Clement does not in anywise openly blaspheme. This is surely 
a marvellous sentence in the month of Photius, who in Cod. 113 
identifies Clement of Rome with the Clement of Phil. iv. 3, 
and pronounces his first Epistle to the Corinthians to be a^to- 
\$yov, and informs us that it was at one time so highly esteemed 
that it was read in public. The sentence before us loudly 
protests, but its protestations only give emphasis to the word 
(x,Tapot,Ku'Kvxra)gy and point out its irony. The word itself is 
somewhat rare. It occurs in Just. Dial. 76. Photius here, 
as we see, complains of the apocryphal quotations found in 
Clement's second epistle, and, in a less degree, in his first. A 
quotation of this kind, found in Ep. i., has been examined and 
its falsity exposed {yid. sup, p. 136 sqq.). In Appendix B, an 
apocryphal quotation from Ep. ii. is similarly dealt with, and 
it is there shown that Just. Dial. 76 was used in the manu- 
facture. Justin's string of inaccurate quotations from the 
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gospels, of which the writer of Ep. ii. makes use, is ushered in 
by the words otrog fLovog u'rupoLzockvTrafg (obs.) g5/8a$gv. The 
word may have been selected by the writer of Cod. 126, with 
an ironical reference to this apocryphal quotation. 

In the next place, we must point out that there seems to be 
a far closer connection between Peregrinus and Cod. 126 than 
we have any right to expect between two writings on such 
totally different subjects. 

(1.) In Peregrin. 24, the writer says rov ovv QiccyiVTi rovro 
fLuKicrru umuffouro (obs.) oiv rtg, on (obs.) raXKa (obs.) Z/jXHp 
Tocvipogy ov^ iTBToct rif isiuaKd}^. Photius complains of the 
application of the word TpoardrTjg to our Lord (the " Master"). 
This word is used in Peregrin. 11, in a passage which has a 
parallel in Cod. 279, where pseudo-Helladius speaks of 
" opposing the Master " (vid. sup. p. 53). The close connec- 
tion between Peregrin. §§ 11, 24, can be shown, but the limits 
which we have* assigned to ourselves for this volume will not 
allow of the discussion of this point, which is not very material 
to the general argument (vid. sup. p. 47). As the case stands, 
however, compare the words just given from Peregrin. 24 with 
Cod. 126, and observe not only the verbal coincidences, but the 
parallel which lies behind. 

(2.) On p. 36, a coincidence between Peregrin. 41 and Cod. 
126 is pointed out. The words of Peregrinus are these : . . . 
'E^Xfjvmy otg xat WitrrakKivai (obs.) gXeyov (obs.), and in the 
next line (paa) 8g ^rdiaoctg (ryfhov rulg Ivio^otg 'roXsatv I'TiaroXag 
(obs.) itccTifJbypoci uvroVy . . . xut 'jcapamtrug (obs.). It is not, 
of course, the words themselves that are noticeable, but the 
circumstance that these coincidences, such as they are, concern 
the Ignatian Epistles, which the writer of Peregrinus imitates 
in § 41, from which the words now given are taken. It must 
further be observed that Polycarp's mention of these epistles, 
to which Cod. 126 so specially calls our attention, is contained 
in a passage quoted by Eusebius in U. E. iii. 36. We can 
now understand the interest which our writers would seem to 
have felt in this chapter of Eusebius {vid. sup. p. 244). 
Chapter 37 is very short. Chapter 38 is on Clement's 
Epistles, and appears to be used by Photius in Cod. 113, and 
perhaps here in Cod. 126. It begins with Sta'JCip ovv a(isiKu 
x.r.K. The writer of Peregrinus^ shortly before in § 39, has 
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S)(TTif afjbiku Kui K.r.'K. {vid. sup. p. 232). In the forged 
excerpts from Agatharcbides (Cod. 250), c. ix. p. 446, the 
compiler speaks of S6o 'JcoKug hho^ovg (comp. with Peregrin. 41, 
quoted above). He says a good deal upon these, and presently 
has iyyvg rov TpsTovrog hruTUh and iladyn }!i fitiroi ffa^fimug 
xui T^g TpeTovtTTjg Koycf KOfffLtorriTogy p. 447. Comp. with 
Cod. 126. 

(3.) On p. 48, a portion of Peregrin. 11 is given. From it 
comp. xoci TcivTu fLovog uvrog aJv. . . . kus Tpoarcmjv (obs.) 
Wiypapov. rov (lAyav yovv izetPtuf . . . eiffrjyuyBP (obs.) ig rov 
(iiov (obs.) with Cod. 126. On p. 51, it has been shown that 
Tpoffrdrfjv imypocpov might well have been taken from Arist. 
Pac. 667. 

In 657, Mercury inquires what kind of person Cleonymus 
may be in warlike matters. Trygaeus replies, -v/zu^^y apitrrog^ 
TXfjv y on ovK ^v ap', oDxgp (prifrh iivui^ rov srarpo^. Comp. 
Photius' %kriv on x.nK. Nothing can be more appropriate to 
the ironical description of Clement's Epistles in Cod. 126 than 
this glance at Aristophanes. It will seem, perhaps, too far- 
fetched. Observe, then, that Clement in JEp. i. 61 has the 
expression of which Photius here complains. Clement says, 
fjbovog ivvurog Tot^troct rocvrcc xat TTBptaaonpu ayaOa fjue6' 
fifjijajv^ (Tol i^ofLoXoyovfJbsSu 8/a rov ap%/gpgft;? xai Tpoardcrov rStv 
-^vr^Zv ifjbcSv *I. X. x.r.X. Comp. with the words j from 
Peregrin. 11, just quoted, also with (jitovirurog yap gj av 'rdvrojv 
ai'nog, xui rSv xccxSv xut rSv aya6Sv . . . IIAOT. iytH 
roffocvroc hvvccrog Ufd/ ilg uv TrostVy Arist. Plut. 181 sq., quoted 
on p. 47, in connection with Peregrin. 11 (obs.). Clement 
goes on almost immediately to say Tuvru ro'TCOV l-spfjXa^^trafJbBv. 
Ill Pac. 673 (Tpotrr. irgyp., 667), Aristophanes has xpo rov 
(lIv ovv iypfjKa^SfJbiv iv ffxor&f rd Tpdyfjuuru vvvi J' airocvru 
x.r.K. Clement no doubt "examined every passage" and 
" handled every topic " in his own fashion. If we turn to 
Theoph. 18 (to which we have had occasion to refer again and 
again), we find 'TCpoffrdrriv (Serapis), and a little above it . . . 
axorog ypfjKuffjrov xou Ihov . . . fiufftKsvg, fitsfifovoffjuivogy yvf^vog 
xoci doTXog. Comp. with Clement and with Aristophanes, who 
has in Pac. 661 aTO^oKii^ouog rZv otKojv, and in 669 yvfi^vog &¥. 
It is the person concerning whom the xX^Jv on is said who was 
given to casting away his arms ; and however improbable it 
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may seem at first sight, it may be that the writer of Cod. 126 
takes the expression from no other place than this. 

(4.) We have just now given top yiiiyuv yovv out of Peregrin. 
11, where Tpoorar;?^ is used. On p. 48 sq., it has been shown 
that this is taken from Arist. PluU 170 (Jikyug 8g (ioursKevg 
ouy) S/a rovrov xofJifS ; We have given the whole of Cod. 12G. 
The very next words are Ei<Tg(3/ou rov HafLpiKou fj ug Kcifi>- 
ffruvrhop top fmyuv fiufftXiu nrpoc^ifiXog. These words form 
the title of Cod. 127. This must be an accidental coincidence, 
it will be said. We must not be too sure of this. 

Clement has the combination of which Photius complains, 
not only in § 61, where we have just found it, but also in 
§ 36. Some portion of this section will be found on p. 22. 
We shall now add a few lines in order that its contents may 
be sufficiently before us. Clement adds, hd rovrov T}6i}jj(rev 
6 iiffTortjg rrjg adoLvdrov yvojciojg ^f/joig yivffuaSar oj m aTa6- 
yufTfjjU rijg fLsyaXofavvfjg uvrov rotrovrcf (i^iiZfi^v iarh dyyikwvy 
Offa iiu(popafrepov opo[JIjU ZBK}jjpov6fJi/i]XBV (Heb. i. 4). ygypaxroi 
yap oiirafg' 'O TOtSv rovg dyyiXovg . . . Tvpog (pXoya (Heb. i. 7). 
. . . xoct 7r£kiv Xeyet Tpog ccvrov Kdi6ov \k iil^im f^ov, sug dv 
6ai rovg V)(fipovg (tov VTOTohtou rZv %ohS}V aov (Heb. i. 13). On 
roif ap%/gpga x.r.X., Lightfoot says : " This is founded on the 
teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews (ii. 17, iii. 1, iv. 14, 15, 
etc.), of which Clement's language throughout this section is 
an echo." In Heb. iv. 14, our Lord is called ap^/gpga /xgyav. 
We believe that tlie ^gya^ ^acrtXivg of Aristophanes, which 
IS taken up by rov fjusyocv in Peregrin, 11, in connection with 
TTpoardrriVj and by ro 'jcccihiov (Lsycc in the Evang. Thorn, (vid. 
sup. p. 61), to be taken up by (ifiyo^g fiatrtXivg in the Bihliotheca 
and in Theophilusj and by dpx^^p^oi, in Clement. 

It will be seen on examination that Clement has hd rovrov 
five times over {vid. sup. pp. 22, 61). Clement of Alex- 
andria, Strom, iv. 16, p. 613, who is supposed to quote some 
part of our § 36, supplies only one. Aristophanes has hid 
rovrov exactly five times ; and each one of Clement's clauses, 
which he ushers in with J/a rovroVy is represented in Plutus. 
It will be remembered that in this play the god Plutus is 
brought upon the scene iv <r)(fl(jjari dvhpog, as the scholiast says. 
He appears as blind, and explains that Zeus had blinded him 
that he might not be able to discriminate between good 
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persons and bad. In the part of the plaj now before us, 
two persons, by name Chremylus (istr^oTTjg) and Cario 
(^EpaTo/v), offer to get Plutus' blindness removed, and try to 
overcome his dread of Zeus by explaining to him how much 
greater he is, and how much more power and influence he 
exerts in the world. 

Aid rovro¥ occurs in the line (170) already quoted : fjbiyag 
he jiatTi'Kivg ou^l S/a rovroif xofLO} {i^ratperai, OoKkiij^ Schol.) ; 
Gomp. Clement's ^/a rovrov . . . dp(t6oiXku. In 133 sq. we 
find XP. 6vov(Ti 8' avrS hid riy* \ ov iid rovrov! ; KA. «a/ 
t^ A/ ivxovroLi yi icKouriw dyrtxpvg. XP. ovkovp oh* iariv 
atnog; . . . IIA. r/ Ksyug; h* ifjul Svovtriv avrS. XP. ^fjfju 
lyof. zai pfj Ai*, iH ri y strn XajUrsrpoV xui xocXov tj %ap/gv 
dv0parroi(rt, iid (tI ytyvirou (ro hi Xafjuxpoy Wi 0'v//6a^, Schol.). 
Comp. Clement's htd rovrov aretfitrciffjusv x.r.K. htd rovrov 
ivoTrptZfi/LsSa . . . o-sptv x.r.X., and observe that the words rov 
dp')(^npia rSv Tpoff^opSv fjfJiMV immediately precede. 

In 114 Chremylus says to Plutus, oi[jjOU avv 6iS 8' upfjffirusy 
ravrrjg a^aXXa^g/v eg r^g o^Sukfiiug, (iXiypu Tofjffag (g/ toKsv 
dvoc^KiypBtocg. 95). Comp. Clement's hid rovrov f}V6etr)(^6f}(rocv 
K»rJK» 

In 160 Chremylus says ri'X/fUi hi Taaai hid al xat tropiff- 
fjbocroi h roltTiv dvOpinroiffiv iff6* 6Vp7jfJi,iva. Comp. Clement's 
hid rovrov iiSiTjiffav 6 ieff'rorng (ruvrtig hitr'TCorrig, Plut. 201), 
ddoivdrov yvaxriug fi(isdg yevtrourOo^i. 

In 128 Chremylus says to Plutus lyei ydp dTohu%a/ at rov 
Aiog 'jcokv fifuZfiv hvifd(Jitivo¥. Comp. og a>v «.r.X., and observe 
that xpurrafVy not (LuZ^ojPy is used in Heb. i. 4. The alteration 
appears to be a glance at Aristophanes. 

Now it must be observed that we have neither searched 
Aristophanes for something suitable for our purpose, nor yet 
Clement for a passage out of which a parallel for Aristophanes 
might, by the exercise of some ingenuity, be extracted. The 
lines of Aristophanes and the section of Clement are both 
alike definitely marked out for us. Plut. 168 is one of the 
passages to which editors of Lucian specially refer in illustra- 
tion of a story told in Peregrin. 9. We have seen (p. 45) 
that this story is taken up in the Evang. Thom.y and further 

' Comp. Diodonxs, qnot«d on p. 162 (Nob. 3, 8), with the scholiast and 
('lement, iftd. wp. p. 22. 
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(p. 61), that the lines of Plutus are used elsewhere in the 
gospel, as well as in Peregrin. 11, where the word Tpoarurrig 
occurs. In the use of this word, made specially noticeable by 
Photius' animadversions in Cod. 126, a connection has been 
pointed out between Peregrin, 11 and the pseudo-Helladian 
excerpts, at a point where the writer of the excerpts expressly 
uses Pltit. 182. We are now examining Cod. 126. The word 
7rpo(TTccrfjg comes up again for examination. We turn to the 
pseudo-Helladian excerpts, to Peregrin. 11, to PlutuSy and we 
find in each some point of contact with Cod. 126. Photius' 
complaint opens to us those passages of Clement where the 
word complained of is used. We take up, first, § 61, and find 
a coincidence not only with Pax (where 'rpotrrdrng is used), 
but also with Plutus ; then § 36, and find Plutus to all appear- 
ance to be so used in this section, that the lines of Plutus read 
like a parody upon Clement {vid. sup. p. 18). Can these 
things be accidental ? 

2. We have some rather important evidence to bring 
forward to prove that they are not. 

(1.) The "scholia" on PluU 21 (oi yap yisi rvTr^ffug 
(TTi<puvov i')(flvrd yi) are two in number. The first has these 
words, 'TocppfjtTtdZfirut (o KapiW) Tpog rov hfTTorfjv {Plut. 201 
hstTTOTfjg' xvpiog, Schol.) ; the second to rrjg rv^^g vToheig. 
Attention has been called to this last word, " which is very 
rare in the positive," on p. 23 sq. Two examples of its use 
are there given, each of which shows a connection with 
Clement. Here is another example, and here also is another 
connection with Clement, for in Ep. i. 53 he says (of Moses) 
TappfjfftdZfiTut dzpd'jcm xpof Kvptov. Comp. with the scholiast. 
The coincidence is made more remarkable from the circum- 
stance that C reads istTTonjg instead of dspuTOfP. Neither of 
these words is in the context to catch the scribe's eye. Both 
are virtually in the scholiast, for Cario was o hpuTraVy and is 
so called in lines three and five. 

In the scholion on Plut. 27 is the word xgpSaXgov. It is 
used in Clem. Ep. ii. 20 el yap rov [/jiadov rZv hKuiojv 6 Qiog 
(Tvvro(Jjug UTeilhovy svSseug if/fToptocu fiaxovf/jsv xoci ov 0soffs(iiiuv' 
iioxovfJbiv yap ihui hixutoty ov to ivaefieg akXd to xspiocXeov 
hiOfXOVTsg' xcci S/a tovto Sbioc xpmg B(iXa%pev *7ryzv(La fjb^ ov 
hxcciovy xut ifidpvviv ii(TfJuo7g. The scholion on line 88 is too 
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long for transcription, but our readers will find that it supplies 
an excellent parallel. A few lines below it the scholiast has 
(iupvPBi. In comparing it with Clement, his § 10, the close of 
§ 19, and the whole of § 20 should be read. Plut. 50, 28 sq., 
33 sq., 37, etc., and the scholiast's language on lines 11, 
15, should also be observed and compared with Clement. 
The close connection of Clement's Ep. ii. with Aristophanes 
and his scholiast cannot be mistaken. 

(2.) With the close of the passage just given from ii. 20, 
comp. Trag. in Lycurg. c. Leocr. p. 159 orav yap opy^ 
huifLomp ^KuTTTi) rim^ rovr avro TpSroif, i^upuipsirut ppivSiv 
TOP vovp TOP idffKop z.tJK. This passage is quoted by Lightfoot ; 
we found it, however, when we were verifying the scholiast's 
reference to the same page in illustration of (LOPOfTUTog in 
Plut. 182 {vid. sup. p. 48). In Theoph. 15, we observe irSitTUP 
alpiTiKfiP (ppiPo^Xd^iiup hitrxkhuaiPy on Thivfisu @bov x.tX. 
with ^ 6siu iiZTj a few lines above. 

(3.) When the Evang. Thorn, was under discussion (p. 61), 
a ha, TovTOv (comp. Clement) was pointed out in A 7, and a 
connection between Aristophanes and that part of the gospel 
was shown. 

The Evang. Thorn, has the following : — 

ra;^a roDro "jrph rrjg xoff/ioTottag hrh yiyfvvtifjLhov, vaia yatrrjj/? roDro 
iBdffraciVj ifoia hi /irirpa rouro s^i&pi->\/tv, iyoj ayvou. . . . ou 'jrapaxoXov- 
&ri6(a rti 6iavoicp auroO* . . . riyuvt^6fifiv fp^fiv /t6a^9}r^y, xai tvpedriv i^nv 
dtidffxaXov, . . . xai i'/ta sxxaxriffai xai A^o^aviT^f dieb rovrou roD leathog 
('I. X.)' oi» hxjvafiai yd^p iv rri upcp rax/rfi ifL^\i'^ai ttg rijv o->\ftv avroij. 
. . . olroi rt TOTS fiiya {ourog [Proteus] 3s ri /i,sya, Peregrin, 26), 
iffTiv, J) &shi ri ayyiXog, ti ri iWfn «ux o73a. § 7. . . . lyiXa^i ri iratdioy 
fLiya xai tlvu . . . xai pXtviruKrav o/ rufXoi rri xapdtcp' iydi avu6tv 
wdpttfit ha , , * iig reb avca xaXiaut . . . xai itg rh iraidtoy xarinravtft rU 
Xoyov x.r.X., § 8. . . . syut h\ v'ksm vfiuv Msrafj^ar Tph yap rut atwvcuv 
u(j,i' xai oJda iron iyt)f)fri&fi<rav oi fcartpig ruv irarepuv u/auv, xai 
sirhrafjkai 'rotfa Irjj rrig f^ojrn vfiut ... or/ tJirof vfi7]t on olha 'xiaa grij rrtg 
l^glbifii bfiuir a\fi&2jg oJda iron ixria&ri 6 xo^/iog. B. 6 (the parallel passage). 

Comp. (vid, sup. pp. 22, 252) Clement^s d/d rourou ivo-jrr. rijv . . . 
0-4//V auroD' d. r. jjy. rj. oi opdaXfAoi rr,g xaphiag' d. r. ^. aff. x. is. 
oidyota ri. avaSdWti si; rh Qaxifj^a^rh ahroZ ^ug (" comp. 1 Pet. ii. 9 
roZ ex ffxoToug vfj,Qig xaXstravrog (obs.) tig rh Qaufia^rhv ahroZ Oug,^^ 
Light.)* d. r. r^6. 6 3stf. rrig dQavdroM yvwffitag (" S. translates mortis 
scientioB, i.e. davdrov ^vweriw^," Light. Comp. with Evang, Thorn. 
We shall find irStfa frjj presently in Theophilus)' oj (Zv . . . futhai 
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ierh AyyiJ^m x.r.X., S 36. Comp. alio from § 35 raura u«-iT«n 
Tan-ot ixi n)v iidvtiar i/iHt. ... a iti/i,i<iupyi( xal trarrif rut eilutut 
■xauiyiti avrlf yiriaoxti ri)» VMirtira xal tit' iiaX?.oni» avrZit. ij/ii 
«vv itywustajuta ivfiirittti . . . f«r J«Ti|/>(7|U.{rti ^ q ^atoicc . . . dxoXa 
dqattKii r^ x.r.X. 

It must be here again remembered that the passage fro: 
the Evang. Thorn, is not one which has been foua<I afb 
diligent search, but a passage definitely marked out for us. 

(4.) The presence of the word T^oaraTni in Theoph. 18 hi 
been pointed out on p. 251, and in the same place coincident 
between this section and Aristophanes and Clement (§ 61) i 
the use of the word. We must now compare Theoph. 18 wit 
Clement's § 36. 

We are informed in this section that the emperor Lt 
applied himself to the investigation of curious questions, an 
songht out soothsayers and astrologers. He called a certai 
person, Basil by name, to his help, who foond a man name 
8abbatiu3 who was cnnning in {/.uvniuig n nai oienfiaijuaai, an 
vvoTiBiTcu (Cod. 126) abroi to spcnli all things according to th 
wishes of the emperor. This Sabbatius, in order (apparently 
to play upon the fears of Leo, arrayed himself in chains an 
shut himself up i» roTg tov Aayitrnsiii (iityakou XourpoS to 
KUfjuhuf Kovfoic. Basil then brought the cmiieror to Sabbatiu. 
The writer proceeds : — 

Nu| 3i )3oS(H< j]>, xal exiroi rJ<iiXo;fijTil» (Arist. Clem.) . . . u -rH 
s/ ^iXstn;' t'rui npiil i/tufatir,eaii {pdfxmrti thai tafni iti.upatir,aa 
Horn. i. 22)1 t! ouf i fuyai . . . ^amXii; (Arist. Cod. 126); t^ 
xu'Kivilitai* roil ToffJ rou Tluiarai' ^t;ff,u.yior(ac alriirai, uv^tp 
AXi^tikJ^O! Tan . , . linXSuv tif rhu Sifairiv . . . xai ip^ rnai dar/iafl 
Totraf fx TUY i^ia}.ii.Siv &ta,xuni*iiui* twx fli '/.iyatra aiiTfr, Xalpc. 
' Ayi^atApf nliat /Lt rii ti/ii; o 3e" Ttu(, xiipii; i it fidyt; {vid. atq 

rid. lup. p. 262. Hp uses Rom. i. 21 (Lightfoot). 

'Comp. ««" li Itf i ' Ai-iintifi (obi.) • Urfii iinyirMTt, filTai/n^ii'i. m 
Itimtwinit (comp.) avTi.' ffn »■ mMfmli.m$t7r uirh xt^ nv^ii/iiw (obs.), iir 
T» fxtyitit.i fiftttK, >■; •i-ujcf'' xirtitra (oba.) ji.t.x., and idvigiiig Proteun t 
nccept the death that scEmed to be at his door, rather than seek for sora 
unusual mode or dfioR. Perrgrin. 41. 

•Comp. 8. Matt. mu. 11, 12. Vpr. 10 is used earlisr in the section. O 
p. 220, cobridi'Dces are sliown betn-een this section and the forged cxcerptii froi 
Agatharchides, and on p. 100, the use of 3. Matt. iiii. in those eicerpd 
Conp. also S. I.uke xxjv. 4 tit S.lfu . . . I> iMnm irtfarrtinut, and obscrv 
Clement's iyf'i\mt and if/ix^t.', cid. nip. pji. 22, 252. 
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p. 49)' ^Eyut tifii Zftfoi)% . . . «u rotfourov^ d' tvrvy^riaa, i^ov 6\t* xas 
cyjtTi onfji»a a^dvarM . • • £7tfsXtfs hbw, ha 6fd(ffi rbv iFpotfrarriv {Peregrin, 
Clem. Cod. 126)' ihip^trai ^Wi^avdpog hdo¥' opqi ofi/^Xriv irvpavyri,* 
xa) xu6t^6fjkivov^ it/ 6p6¥ou, Sv iron iJbs¥ Jy 'Faxox/vridi rpoaxvvoufjktvov 
^poroTg lipairtv' ilvi hi 6 'AXc^avd/'o^' K\)pn, i:66a tn] ^ijifo/t^a/ (comp. 
here with Evang. Thorn,, quoted p. 255) ; 

The footnotes sufficiently bring out the close connection 
between Clement's § 36 and Theoph. 18, a section, observe, 
distinctly marked out for us by the use of 'xpotrrdrTjg. The 
parallel with the Evang. Thorn, forms also another connecting 
link with Clement, seeing that the gospel is itself in close 
connection with Clement. Observe again Clement's double 
reading : r^g adamrov (and 6(tvdrov) ymffiotg {vid, sup. p. 255). 

Observe, further, that Clement concludes § 35 with a 
quotation from LXX. Ps. xlix. In the last verse but one 
Clement reads (in A.), (LiiTon apTa^jj ig Xga/v, Kcci fdtfj p 6 
puofdtevog. C. prudently omits this passage. Lightfoot re- 
marks : '' The words ig Xicif¥ are absent from the LXX., as 
also from the Hebrew. They must come from Ps. vii. 3, 
either as a gloss in Clement's text of the LXX., or as inad- 
vertently inserted by him in a quotation made from memory.** 
No doubt the writer of Clement's Epistle intended some such 
interpretation to be put upon the interpolated eig Kicifv. There 
is, however, another interpretation which is, under the circum- 
stances, far more natural. Comp. LXX. Ps. xxi. 13 ^yo/|ay 
It ifjul TO (TTOfi^a avrSy, eig KiafV 6 af^dZjuv zat ifvofijivog 
(o pv6fJUS¥og). Now, mark, in Theoph. 18, the emperor's name 
is Awvy and on the preceding page we find aXX' o^v6tg Tuktv 
fl(ji4V ^epmvfLog r^g ivaaiBuug dfip, ig Kieuv apToZ^mi ku) ipvo- 
[Livog WiffKri-^i¥. Two lines above we observe rS (Liyukof 
ap')(^iipi7 applied to Nicephorus. Comp. with Clement's ap^^/epla 
(applied to our Lord) in the beginning of § 36 {vid. sup. 
p. 252). 

We need not comment on these coincidences, which are 
fatal alike to Clement's Ep. i. and to Tlieophilusy further than 



^ Comp. Clement's h «v . . . r§f§vTf (obs.) /»iiC*'v {vid, sup. p. 253) Utsw 
ayyix»t9, S^f (obs.) }mffttrtf»9 Sffim (obs.), vid. 8up, p. 252. We have just 
seen Clement's «/«vir«v. 

' Comp. Clement's wypit f^*y, vid, tup, p. 252. 

' Comp. Clement's lUhu «.r.A., vid, tup. p. 252. 

R 
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to point out that it is now quite evident that the SyJ/sg of 
Clement's isu rovrov hoTTpiZfifLida ttjp &imj(lov zat vTtproirfjv 
Sypiv uvroS {vid. sup. p. 255) is represented in TheopliUus by 
the vision of Serapis vouchsafed to Alexander, and that the 
word Trpotrroirrig is deliberately assigned to Serapis in jesting 
justification of the equally jesting protest of Cod. 126. 

There is still, however, something to be said. With 
Clement's words just given, comp. Plut. ii. p. 695 . . . xcu 
KurotxifiLurlZfiv. aXXa yap uKkovg . • . xpoV tij¥ -v/z^^/v (oi^/y. 
v.L)' ixiiru 7TJi O'^u Tapix'^s Kuduparrurov (obs.) hoTrpitrourdui 
. . . K(ii (rmzporaroy avraxko^ (t) ro fSg Iti rfjv Syi/tp. Comp. 
with Clement above, and on p. 22. With Plutarch, comp. 
aXXa oKKog avEreXXiv (vid. tn/r. p. 262) SjXio^ xuraxipfJiMriZfifV. 
Achill. Tat. v. 2. A few lines above, in § 1, we find xpoV T^y o%|/iy. 
But Tatius is here giving an account of Alexandria, and spe- 
cially, in § 2, of the city as illuminated in honour of Serapis. 
With Theoph. 18, as quoted above, comp. Tatius' aarpd^rrop 
with 6f6ukfJitOvg in the next line ; oV . . • Sspax/y ii zakovtrik 
AiyvTTiot • • . xui rovro fjifiytarov idio^dfJUfiP' iaTipa i^h yap ^f 
. . . zai vv^ ^y oviafjuov' . . • tots yap itho¥ toXsp ipt%ovff(t¥^ 
xsp/ xoiKKovg ovpu^i . . . oiofvog. Both Tatius and the writer 
of Theophilus have ajC£>^av/ay. Tatius has here also o yap 
Xutpiui xpo xoXXoS r^g Awx/TTtjg iKav6aviP ipSp, xui itd tovto 
(JiilitilvvKi TO ^upiLccKOVy with ipi(jijv after a few lines. In Pere- 
grin. 45, almost immediately after the words quoted in a note 
on p. 256 in illustration of Theophilus, we find iyu i\ ovS" 
avrog xpo 'ToKKSv (obs.) fifjjipZv iihov avrov lyxexfitaf/fivopj dg 
aTohaKpOffsn rS iptfLU (obs.) ^apiisAxcf.^ 

Other coincidences might be pointed out, but these suffice 
to show how closely Cod. 126, Clement's Epistlesy Peregrinusj 
the Evang. Thorn., and Tatius' love-story are connected 
together. If five authors produced these five sets of writings, 

' Comp. ri »iXX»t kfAnx'^w, §9 »mi ipUmtra n^ ndXXtut ».t.A.. Phot. Bibl. 190. 

A coincidence between this sentence and Cedrenns is pointed oat on p. 200. It 
is amusing to obaeire that the writer is speaking of the various celebrated 
personages of the name of Achilles. 
' The writer proceeds : §1 «•«»» r^vt m/A^XutwZ^rttt • A*m»4t ^^ft^ix^Tm, 

4iftiir%v§u Comp. Plut. iL p. 73 kfA^Xut U rt7s fAtyUr§tt 9tv4irZv %rT§u »«) 
4l«/«sr«f , Zfwtf imr^it ^ft/tv f «^/*«««», and after half a dozen lines »m ykf ImTfit 
*iX§mfMtp \fAwi»v *t/i n*mf m,9tftiir§v ^i/^svrff mvrf r§9 immruXiv nX»ttfti9§9 u. r. A. 
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they mast needs have been well acquaintj^d with each other's 
secreDs* 

3. We shall now invite our readers to the consideration of 
Bas. De Spir. SaneL c. zxiz* This chapter is remarkable as 
containing the only reference to Clement's Epistles which is to 
be found in Basil's writings. If we are right in supposing 
these epistles to be frauds, we shall, almost of a certainty, find 
some evidence to show that their author consulted Basil, as he 
must have done, seeing that the words which Basil quotes are 
found in I^. i. 58. If, again, we are right in supposing 
Photius' Bibliotheca to have been interpolated, and that Cod. 
126 in particular has been fraudulently inserted, it will pos- 
sibly be the case that some recollections, of a chapter so 
interesting to the writer as Basil's c. xxix. must have been, 
will be found. The question is, however, complicated by 
another circumstance. Some of the later chapters, and among 
them c. xxix., have been pronounced spurious by Erasmus. It 
is true that Isaac Casaubon answered Erasmus very ^' satis- 
factorily," as many think. Still the fact remains that 
Erasmus, no mean judge, pronounced against c. xxix., among 
others, on grounds which he deemed sufficient. If the close 
of De Spir. Satict. is a spurious addition, we shall naturally 
suspect that it was added to support Clement's Ep. i. (if a 
forgery), and expect to find in it some plain indications of 
authorship. If, on the other hand, these closing chapters are 
Ideally from the pen of Basil, and Cod. 126 from the pen of 
Photius, and Clement's JEp. i. from the pen of the Roman 
bishop, it is certainly most unlikely that we shall find a suffi- 
ciency of accidental circumstances on which to argue with any 
show of reason (1) that the author of Clement's Epistles made 
use of Basil ; (2) that c. xxix. was used, if it was not written, 
by the author of Cod. 126 ; and (3) that the close of Basil's 
treatise is connected with, and belongs to, the group of writings 
which we have been examining. This, nevertheless, is what 
we propose to do. We have three lines of argument to take, 
and three sets of coincidences to produce. We have been 
already taught {vid. sup. p. 77) that the cumulative force of 
coincidences must not be set aside, even though each in itself 
is insufficient to prove the case to which it relates. 

1. We must observe at the outset that this chapter contains 
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two examples of the use of the word xpoffruTfig, of which, as 
applied to our Lord, Cod. 126 complains. We shall give the 
passages presently in which the word is found ; meanwhile we 
note the fact. The complete expression, as mentioned in 
Cod. 126, is found in Clement's Ep. i. 61 hd rov ofy/^fkofg 
Kol TrpotrruTOV (obs.) tS>¥ -^rrxfiv ^fJbSy 'I. X., 8/' oh ffos ri So^a 
xai 71 (LiyoLkoxfvvfi ».r.K. Lightfoot says that ^'this is a 
favourite {obs.) form of doxology in Clement," and refers us 
to § 20 iid rou Kvpiov fif^iv 'I. X., i fi do|a kcu ri fJbsyakoHrvppi 
Big Tovg aiSvccg rSv (tlvvojv. It happens that Basil has here a 
good deal to say upon doxologies, and cites, not Clement, but 
Africanus as writing • . • Ilarp/ xai K. ^. 'I. X. ^ ^ io^a, 
(dtSYotKafffvyjj ffv¥ &yioj YinviLari %lg rovg alZvttg. We must 
either believe this interesting coincidence to be purely acci- 
dental, or else concede that the writer of Clement's Epistle 
borrowed from Basil, unless, indeed, he was the author of a 
spurious addition to Basil's treatise. 
On p. 62, Basil writes : — 

r^ hi xaivorojtifav iyxa\ovfii¥(ff a¥ayxatbv iii fiaprupiav di6t roD 
^690u rtiv dp^aUrrira, rouro dii xai irpo&ri<fu' ido^t roT; irarpatfiv 19/AcDv, 
and presently on the same page ixtT^og (Gregory) xai Tora/xwv fiT&pa 
fAiri(frn(fi¥ (1 Cor. xiii. 2), iirtrd^a^ auroTg iv rp 696/iart rfi fJAyaXift 
roD Xp/tfroD* xai XifLvv^y i^ripaviv uTO^tffiv voXf^ou ^ipouoav adsX^oTs 
^Xtovixrati' as di tuv ^fXXovrwv Tpoayoptufftig roiaZTai, ug fifidtv rojv 
aXkuv A'jrodtTy ^jrpofriTSi'V. xai oXu; iJ^axph av f7ri roD avdphg dtfiyiTe&at 
rA Qaiifiara, li Tr\ Wtp^okri ruv iv aurip ^apstffidruv (1 Cor. xii. 81), 
ruv ivfpyoufiivojv u^ri rou TIvtv/Maroi iv nrddri bvvdfiu xai CJifiuaii xai 
Tipa^t (Heb. ii. 4) iiuripo;^ MwUtf^^ . . . Avjjyopiiiiro. 

Basil's TTOTafJMV pe76pa suggested to us the examination of 
Philo {De Mund.) i. p. 31 :— 

roJ¥ di iiprifiivufv oux avodiT (obs.) xai rh /^fXXov (obs.) Xsystf&ai. 
trdcfi fiTirpi xa&dinp avayxaiSrarov (obs.) ^fpo; flj ^{asii injya^o^ra^ 
dvibbiXi /u^atfrou; . . . «"ap' xai roT"; ^xputrtig (obs.) ihol^fv (obs.) aurijir 
(7?v) Arifirirpav xaXsaas (obs.), ri fAtirph; xai yrji ovofia (obs.) 6vv6tTffi9 
(obs.) . . . tix6roji ouv xai yf,,,, &¥fdeaxtv fi ^uo*/;, oTa fAatrrovi, varaftunf 
(obs.) p%79pa (obs.) xai nrnym^ ha . . , xai <ror6ir ofptfowv sj(oi wvra rd 
^wa, with ^eai^i after two lines. Higher up on p. 81, PhUo has i^ iv 
6 x66fioi gdfifi,iovpyfi0ti. 6 Muu^g dt . , , tfroi^thv fih o7trat tJvai rjjv 
iu,iyd\fi¥ QdXarrav, [loTpav rtrdprtiv rfi)y 6u/Ji/Tdvruv, rfv 0/ fisf^ avrov 

' Is this serious writing, or was Achilles as well as Moses in the writer's mind 
(vld, sup, p. 188) ? 
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dixfum ^pocayoptifovrsiy rA icaf %iLtt ^Xwrd n:iKi.yv^ X/^cveuv %y}n K6yo¥ 
yofii^ovcr r6 d't yXuxu xai vSri/iov udoip . . . ffuvi^tras, 

Clement, Ep. i. 20 (obs.), writes : — 

i\i6$ n xai . • . f^fX/Vcroucr/y roO; fViray/iifvovs (Basil) avroTg (Basil) 
optiffiovg, yr^ xvofopovtra (obs.) . . . f^uoig (obs.) dvariXXst rpop^v (obs.) . . • 
roTi aiiToT; (mnytrat (obs.) irpo<rrdyfia(riv . . . aXXd xa&ug 6iira^tv uvrfi 
. . . uxtaphg (obs.) Mputvaig Avspavrog xai 0/ fitr aurhv^ (obs.) xotffioi 
(obs.) ratg alraTg rayaTg rou dtc^rSrou dnu&vvovrai . . . atvaoi rt 'irriyai 
(obs.) ^irphg dcr^Xauo'/v xai lytiav dtifiiovpyTj&tTtai (obs.) di^a cXXf/'v}/fM( 
'jrapi^ovrat rovg vphg Zfitni (obs.) &9&pwvoig fiaf^fivg (obs.). rd rt 
iXd^iffra rStv ^gDuv rdg avviXtvossg avrStv iv o/Mvoscp xai iipijvp ^oioDvrar 
raiJra Toivra fiiyag dfifAiovpyhg . . . vpocira^tv thai x.r.X. 

On an earlier page (p. 8), Philo 'first brings forward the 
idea for which Clement seems to be indebted to him : — '- 

o^ug oTa firirrip . . . ^pZaiv rt xai mtfiv vapiyvi (obs.)* hth f XfjSag 
fiaffToTg x.r.X. Directly afterwards Philo has ravra diaTa^dfitvog 
(obs.), 6v6fiara (obs.) auroTg irlhi, r^» fih ^tipdv (obs.), and, after a few 
lines, on p. 9 i/; . . . cxT^Xauo'/y (obs.) ^c^wv rm aMxa ysi^tfo^cvuiy. 6 
fi>fv dii ^poffrdrrti (obs.) rfj yfj raZra yiyy^tfa/ (obs.)* aj hi wtfTsp ix 
70XX0U xuo^ofoDo'a (obs.) . . . rpofai (obs.) ^uioig (obs.*). 

Comp. with Clement and Basil. 

We can hardly think it possible that any one will contend 
that these coincidences, found as they have been, have acci- 
dentally arisen, or that Clement and Basil (or either of them) 
can reasonably be thought to have used Philo in the fashion 
indicated by these coincidences. The idea that these bishops, 
while composing, the one a letter to the Corinthians, the other 
a treatise on the Holy Spirit, lingered over the pages of Philo 
considering how best they might make Philo's ideas, and still 
more Philo's Greek, serve their own purpose, is too ludicrous to 

^ *' This passage is directly qaoted by Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 12 (p. 698), by 
Origen de Princ. ii. 6 (I. pp. 82, 88), Select in BzecK viii. 8 (III. p. 422), by 
Jerome ad EpJies. ii. 2 (Vll. p. 571)." Lightfoot It is also quoted, and in 
some respects more completely, by Didymns, Expoa. m Pa, czzzviiL (LXX.) 9 
(p. 1596, Migne). He does not, however, mention Clement's name. It becomes 
an interesting question whether Fhilo's words suggested the sentence, as 
obviously they might have done, or simply its position in § 20. It is worth 
observing that Clem. Alex, ushers in the subject with vwrihrui. Accordingly, 
Cod. 126 has this word exactly in the parallel passage. Clem. Alex, also has a 
curious itfmtvfAmt^ which Sylburg would change to wvfmvfMit, It was doubtless 
the scribe's mistake or— joke. At any rate, the name of Qement of Rome is not 
mentioned. 
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be entertained for one moment. We shall produce presently 
a writer who did this kind of thing, but he lived in times when 
men went back to ancient books for their Greek, and desired 
nothing so much as to be able to write in the style of an old 
author. It is obviously natural to conclude from the coinci- 
dences before us, that the writer of Clement's Epistles was 
also the writer of De Spir. Sand. xxix. It is, however, possible 
that Basil's expression 'jroraybSiy pu6pa may have been a sug- 
gestion to others besides ourselves to consult Philo. 

Before we pass on to our second point, we must call special 
attention to an expression of which Clement makes use. On 
the words ^aer/v Z,afOtg amriKKsi Tpo^fjPy Lightfoot says, "comp* 
Epiphanes in Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 2, p. 512 rikiog xoipog 
rpo^dg Z^ioig axocffiP avargXXfi/ (mss. avarsXXc/v), which closely 
resembles our Clement's language here" {vid. stip. p. 258). 
If Clem. Alex, had written these words, it would no doubt be 
concluded that he had taken them from Clement of Rome. It 
is necessary, therefore, to consider whether there is anything to 
show that we have not stumbled upon a ''striking" but still 
purely accidentftl coincidence. The quotation from Epiphanes 
in Clem. Alex, runs on to the middle of p. 513. At the top of 
p. 514, Epiphanes is again quoted. At the conclusion of this 
second quotation Clem. Alex, says ku) rcLvrtt yiAv o! yivvouoi 
KapTOxpar/avo/ ^oyii^ariZflVffi. Our Clement has rZv SsSoy- 
fdfanfffjusvafv in the same sentence with the words under con- 
sideration. Clem. Alex, after one line proceeds, ou yap 
aydTTTjif {iToiyJ av iyottyi tyiv ffvviKivaiv uvrSy. Comp. Clement's 
(Tun\6V(TB$g uvrZv in § 20 (obs.), quoted above. After a few 
lines we observe in a quotation from Xanthus an example of 
the use of 66f/i,ir6p without a negative. Our Clement's Ep. 
i. 63 begins with 6if/i,ir6if ovv, and Lightfoot remarks that " the 
use of this word seems to be extremely rare, except with a 
negative." ^vviKBVffig is not a common word. As it stands 
in Clem. Alex, it suggests a double meaning ; and as it stands 
in our Clement it is capable, as Lightfoot points out, of such 
double meaning, ^vvovasa is another and classical word of the 
same kind. It may be remembered that a joke by pseudo- 
Agatharchides in the use of this last word has been pointed 
out on p. 236. If, for this reason^ we turn to the excerpts, we 
find, a few lines below the use of the word, ovhl Tfjv IXa^/flrnjv 
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iihSctffiy moia¥. Comp. Clement's gXa%/0rra, and observe that 
f^STU'jrapdhiioutrtif (A.) or jUisraS/^oo^/v (C.) is here in § 20. 
The words of the excerpt are not in Diodorus, and they may 
be remembered as supplying a possible indication of a joint 
authorship of the excerpts and Clement's Epistle. 

We turn now to the parallel passage in Diodorus (lii. 17, 
p. 186). We find ourselves in pages over which not pseudo- 
Agatharchides only, but also pseudo-Galen, Tatius, and the 
writer of the Oratio made themselves very merry. The close 
connection between pseudo-Agatharchides and Clement has 
been pointed out on p. 220. We naturally, therefore, consider 
how our pseudo-Clement, with his proneness to parody, of 
which we have already had so many examples, would be likely 
to contemplate these pages. Diodorus' narrative, we may 
remark, cannot possibly be read without a smile at least (vid. 
sup. p. 236). We observe at once xpog t^p . . . axoKavffiP 
(obs.) in a sentence which speaks of babes in their mothers' 
arms, and children weaned from their mothers' milk, of 
yKvK6cjif (obs. p. 261) vidrofy to which the people young and 
old hurry on r^ 'jrifdfTrri (^jC£»6pa), and which could not fail to 
recall to the recollection of a student of Philo, in search of a 
parody, the passage which we have shown to have been used in 
Clement § 20. On the preceding page we observe a^ (Tvfif- 
(juirpatg ^pavhiffag (comp. Basil) KuSttraimg xurevarxfivifraiy ou 
(Lfiv Tpog liArpof fi ffTufifJifOP uriiovrsgy aXXa vpog r^v Ihiuv 
izaffrov fiov}jj(Ti¥ . • • uTdkuvffiatg (obs.) Tsp/ypa^^v anxXsix- 
rsitg (obs.) . . . tig r^y 'Xfiptrov Kvhvhurai KVfia . . . ra fjbh yap 
xvTfj (TvifTpifiovffi . . . 8ia Tfjy (Tupix^iuy rSv x^svfjbdrafif. Comp. 
with those portions of Clement's § 20, which have been 
quoted on p. 261. In the same section Clement has xard to 
Sikfiybd aurov roTg iiiag . . . ro xurog • . .lag Sh^ '^^ug, kou rd 
xvfjuard ffou iy (Toi (TvyrpififjiTtrai . . . dviyiMV ffruSfiot xdrd ro¥ 
i'J/ov Kotipop rfj¥ 'KuTovpyidV durm UTrpoffxoTOfg {vid. sup. p. 24) 
iTiTiKoSffty. On a¥i(uoif¥ trraSfiOh Lightf oot says, " From Job 
xxviii. 25 i'lroiffliv i\ kvifuoifv (TTdSfdfOV kou vidrm fiirpa, where 
it means 'weight,' as the original shows." Comp. with Dio- 
dorus. See also p. 114, where the alteration in meaning is 
mentioned along with one or two other changes of a similar 
character. With Clement, comp. also oy%/ xdi^rsg s/V/ A.g/- 
rovpyixd 'rvivf/ifUru «.r.X., Heb. i. 14. Observe Diodorus' 
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7mv{Mx,T6)¥ (ventorum). Heb. i. 12 may also be used in 
§ 20. In chap, ii* 2 we remark Ta(ra TapajSo^/;. Clement 
has ity/t TMfjg Totpafiuffiafg (C. xdptK^dffieog^ A.). Verse 4 
runs (TVPS'X'ifJbapTvpovifTog rou QboS (Tfi[JifBioig re xai ripourtj kolI 
TTOiKiKuig iumf/if&Th Kui TnvfiMTog o^yiov fjbspifffjboigj Kurd r^v 
avrov SkT^jtriv. Comp. the last clause with Clement, and the 
remainder of the verse with Basil, quoted on p. 260. This 
last coincidence draws the connection between Basil and 
Clement much closer. Other things will be pointed out 
directly in Diodorus, but these amply suffice to show the use 
to which his pages were put by Clement, as well as by the 
other writers mentioned above, for it would be unreasonable 
to contend that the coincidences which have been pointed out 
between Diodorus' account of the Ichthyophagi, and Clement's 
HexsBmeron, as we may call it, have accidentally arisen. We 
must remember that it was pseudo-Agatharchides' jesting use 
of the (TV¥ov(fi(t (ffvyekBVffig in Clement) which guided us to 
Diodorus. 

If any one is curious to know the way in which Clement 
has built up the sentence containing (rvvikivffig^ and con- 
trived to combine, as it were, its two meanings, he may look 
back to p. 130, where it is shown that the word is found in 
Basil's Horn, in Ps. cxxxii. (LXX.). We shall not repeat 
what is there said, but we may return for one moment to the 
Homily. We observe fi [ji^h vxoistng tZv HiK^Sv (comp. with 
Basil, quoted on p. 260) ffvyxporfjcnafg ix Sstov TrpotnAyiLurog 
apV9rip^}jlT0if ^yf ro kuKoVj with rfjg ix rov xTjiaiov kyAvrig 
after one line. Comp. a; (jiiiyakrig ayd^g, Sj rskiiOTfjrog 
a^vjrspfiTjjTov. Clem. Ep. i. 53. This adds another to the 
coincidences pointed out on p. 130. The coincidence with 
the passage from De Spir. Sand. xxix. confirms the view which 
we have been taking of the connection of Clement with that 
chapter (vid, infr. p. 271, n.). 

We can now hardly doubt that our Clement made use of the 
quotation from Epiphanes, found in Clem. Alex. There is 
still, however, something to be said. Lightfoot supposes 
Clement to mean by his ol ihir avrov xoa/LOi^ ** some unknown 
land in the far west beyond the ocean/' and says that ^^ this 
interpretation is quite consistent with the fact that Clement 
below (§ 33) speaks of the ocean as ro TBpiixov rfjv yijv S8a^." 
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So in the qaotation from Epiphanes, a few lines above the 
words cited, we find • . . ovpavogy xvK'hf rri¥ yiiv TSp/g%si Toaav* 
In § 33,^ Clement writes : — 

axtrhi ydip 6 dfifi^toupyhf xai 6tffir6rnc rm a'X'dvruv fcr/ roTg tpyoig 
avToZ dyaXXiarai' r^ yap "srafifityt&sordrtf) auroD xpdrn oitpavoug 
Itfrripitnvy xai rfj dxarakfjirrtf) avrou tfuvftff/ dssxSafificsv auTo{ig' yfi¥ rs 
dif^utptnv (J^x^ipi^Vf Damasc.) dvh roD ^npiiyovroi aW^v xihamg xai 
fldpaffsv M rh¥ dtrpaXri roZ idtou ficvXfjfiarog ^tfiiXtov [rd n iv aurp 
f^uia ^otruvra rfj iauTou dsard^u fXfXfutfiy tTvat' &d\a(fcd¥ n xai rd h 
avrfi f^Sta nrpodri/ukiovpyticag iux\ti<rs (C. ivixXifff y, A.) rfj lauroZ duvdfifi]' 
17/ 'xdffi rh t^o^utrarop xai irafAfiiys&tg \xard dsdvoiav], &v^p(iJ^ov, raTg 
hpaTg xai d^i^mfMig ytpaiv inrka^ty rv^g lauraZ tix6vog yapaxrtipa. 

Thi3 section forms a supplement to § 20, and was plainly 
written at the same time ; for, if we take up Diodoras exactly 
where we left off, we find in the same sentence with hi rriv 
ffvvixnav tSp xnvfJMTojv (vid. sup. p. 263) the words kou t^v 
swSvTdif 6fjpa¥ tS)¥ h/fivaif hcKKsitn}. Compare. Above, in 
Diodorus, we observe iyKixXif/iftyafyj which would, with ixKXutrfjf 
naturally suggest both the true and the corrupt (?) reading. 
Diodorus proceeds si il ^ Ix rSv Koyxuv rpofij (rTav/%gi, xarw 
(p%vyov(r$v Wi rw rSv okcavOSv (Xo^pov {yid* sup. p. 237). We 
take up the words of Clement in § 20 also where we left off 
{vid. sup. p.'261) • • • Tpoo-gra^sv iivou (cf. § 33), gygpygr^v 
ra Tavro, i^TSpsxTspio^ero;; i\ ^(juag roiig TpoerTS^st^yora^ roTg 
oUnpfJboTg avrov K.r.X. Comp. with Diodorus. Now mark 
the connection of ideas. Comp. xai vmpTtpiffaSg (vTipex- 
TspiffffSgy v.L D.U.I. Alf .) e^STX^(ro^ovro, Xgyovrsj, KockSg xavrci 
TiTOifjKi (= Clement's gygpygrflJv ra mifra) ».r.K. S. Mark 
vii. 37. Tfie miracle of the feeding of the four thousand im- 
mediately follows. Comp. Diodorus' rpo^fj (TTaw^si. The 
(fxkoLyxvitfiihtM of S. Mark viii. 2 plainly suggests the oiKTip- 
(jmg of Clement. There will be no further doubt as to the 
use of Diodorus. 

^ This passage is fonnd in J. Damasc. 8acr. Par, lit. A, tit viii. p. 310, 
also in some extracts ander the name of Leontins and John (still in M s. Cod, 
Qrcec Vol. 1553, f. 22 ; Lightfoot, Addend, p. 426). The words in brackets 
are, however, peculiar to onr Clement, and special notice should be taken of this 
circumstance in considering the coincidences which will be giyen out of Philo 
and Diodorus. It will be a question whether the page of Philo suggested the 
composition of the passage, or merely its position in our Epistle. Leontius and 
John and the Damascene are not independent of one another, as the omissions 
and a peculiar reading ra^/M^im^rf belonging to them both sufficiently show. 
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We turn now to Philo, and go on with the first passage 
{vid. sup. p. 260) exactly where we left off . . . xoivra rd Zfia. 
fjbsroi hi Tuvrd pfjtriPy ort "EtX-owev o 06oV apfipofTOif, Yfivif 
Xa^if UTO Tfjg yfjQy xcci mfvfffjffsv ug to irpoauTov ai/rov ttvo^^ 
%fiinig> httpyitrrara kocs ha rovrov TrapiffrfjffHf, on isapopd 
TdfAfJbSYififjgj sffTi rov n vv¥ xKourOivrog av6panrov, kou tov xard 
T^¥ tixova Qiov y%yo¥orog xponpov^ with Svtitov (i^h Kara ro 
ffSfAa, Kara il rfjp iidpoia^ addvarov a few lines below. Comp. 
with Clement's § 33. 

We now go on with the passage from Philo (p. 8), and once 
more exactly where we left off : %ira itaxofffiisp apyyrai Tfjy 
yfjy (vid. sup. p. 261). On p. 10, Philo has 6 il ovpavog itiKocr- 
fhuro* Comp. with § 33. 

We do not observe rd ^o/a (poirovvra in Philo. We find 
the expression, however, a few pages further on in Diodorus : 
hd TTiv iiy^fap ^otfP ^Oiritrruv Iti rh roxo¥. c. xxxvi. p. 202. 
No/^pot; follows after a few lines in Diodorus, and ¥oj6pog is 
found in the second line of Clement's § 34. If our readers 
will consult Diodorus, they will understand why Clement 
speaks, as he does, of the good workman and his reward. 

We must return for a moment to Philo. On p. 19 he has 
iffkov ydp ig tvfJifapiimpoif rov rd (Jbij orra s/V ro iTvo/ xapaya- 
yuv K.rX. Comp. with Theoph. iii., quoted oii p. 122, also 
with IK rov /ltj ovrog sig ro ehai 'jrapayaydiif ffuf/i*9ravraj 6 
xriaag rov avipofTOP kut^ ilxova xai ofji^oioKfiv^ Kai Tam (tov 
%ap/(r^ari Karaxofffjijfjffagy Kai hiovg airouvri ffofiav kou (rvncrsy. 
Chrys. Lit. tom. iv. p. 525. Wust. {Prayer of tfie Trisoffion.) 
Comp. with Clement's § 33. After three lines we find xai 
xpotTTiCFUv rolg otKrip/Lolg ffov.^ Comp. with Clement's § 20. 
Comp. also Clement's § 9 Uirai yevofJbivos rov iKiovg Kal rijg 
yfififfronrrog aurov Trpoaxiffoffjutv kou iTstrrpiyi/offJusv Jti rovg 
oiKripiLovg avr^ov* In the liturgy h 7% yjfriarorr^i <tov follows 
after two lines. Clement has directly arsviffoffjuey tig rovg 
rikiiatg Ksirovpyfjcraifrag rj . . . 8o|jj avrov. A few lines above, 
in the liturgy, we observe iig 'kurovpyiav rrig (Tfjg io^fjg* 

^ The Liturgia ConstanUnopoUtana {ad normam Jiodie acceptam) is given in 
Liturgies Ecutem and Western, Hammond. Oxford 1878. The omission of 
the words to which this note is appended forms the only noticeable verbal 
difference between the two versions of the Prayer of the TriaagUm. Two or 
three lines at the end are indeed also omitted, bat they are fonnd immediately 
above the prayer in the liturgy printed amongst S. Chrysostom's works. 
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In the liturgy, in the next line but one to gv rj ^p^yerronyr/ 
(TOVj we find . , . iiffTOTd • . . iv offsoTfjrtt and, a few lines above, 
TpoffTSffciffjifSv \piffTef. In § 48, Clement has TpoffTiffoffdtBif rS 
Jso'Torj, followed after a few lines by b icrtoTfjri. 

The close connection between our Clement and the liturgies, 
and specially S. Mark's and the Clementine, is acknowledged. 
We doubt not that the writer of Ep, i. intended that it should 
be supposed to be in some sort the parent of the liturgies of 
the church. It is a trap into which every one must fall, as 
we did ourselves, who holds Clement's Ep. i. to be genuine. 
From the coincidences with S. Mark's liturgy, it cannot be 
determined whether Clement copied or was copied. The fore- 
going coincidences, however, seem to show that he was the 
copyist. The question is capable of a more decisive answer. 

In the Eputola ad Theophilum we find a liturgical section. 
The writer, addressing the emperor (obs.), has &(p%g rovg mv6- 
xpaffd,i¥ovg h wnliuof (iocffiXug Od-^ai . • . oun^v yap Kuraxi' 
TTOifTOfyj itKUiOi iK(pofioi ymvrtti. ri o\)¥ xtti trv it,y(t6\ iiffToroc 

ffrig Tfjv iirjffiif avrSv' • . . rovg iv ^A//S/ 'irapcucaKKTov . . . rovg 
uixt^ukafTOvg avuxoT^aoci, rovg iffzopxifffJitiifoug^ iTtffvmyuy^ 
kolI avvaypov rriv &,y. xaSdk. kou aTO(rr. hcxK. • • . s/V fiuSitav 
Bipfjpfjif . . . i^iysipov xui oiKTsipfjiTOif top Xaov aovy rov hufxopxta- 
(JbiifQ¥ xui hi(T'jrap(jA¥0¥, ig k'Jcoku'Kora Tpo|3ara oixov 'IffpariK. 
§ 29. Comp. a^iovfjuiv ^6, HffTorci . . . rovg h ffki-^ii (obs.) 
fllJiMV ffZffov rovg Tuxenfovg (obs.) ikirjaov rovg ireTrafxorag 
(obs.) iyiipor rolg iioyijivoig (obs.) gT/^awj^/* rovg aae^^ig (obs.) 
iocffur . • • XvrpciHTai rovg isfffjusovg (obs.) ^fjbStf • . • Trapa- 
xuksffov (obs.) rovg iihyoy^uyfivvro^ . . • fiyi^ug Xaog <rov xou 
^p6j3ara (obs.) rrjg vop^rig (tov, and presently a^ig fiiMv x.rX. 
Clem. Ep. i. 59. Clement uses S, Marc. Lit. Ren. p. 138. 
Now, observe, in S. Mark's liturgy, immediately above the 
passage used, we find r&g ixKrvvayofyag fiyitSv . . . l^syspfifjrif 
KvpiSf xou iiocffxopTtfTS^rafffotv ol ix^poi ffov . . . rov il \uov <rov 
x.r.K. Compare with Theaphilus. Observe also, and this 
especially, that on Clement's iiffToro^ Lightfoot notes ^'Domine 
bone S." Comp. with Theophiliis. We shall now understand 
Clement's Mt^ugy which has caused the editors some perplexity, 

' Of. fitti. . . . %lf. . . . T»»f WM$fw, WtfVfay, . . . xa,) fwa^, r^ ay, f$» »«/«X. 

xai it^otr. UxA.. . . . mixfit»^tir»yf . . . /Xi>/'ii. Anaph S. Bas, Hammond, p. 120. 
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and which is not in S. Mark's liturgy. The words rods lif 
ffki'^u are not in the liturgy. 

Hitherto we have made no use of the ApostoUeal Consti" 
tutionsy though they are full of coincidences with Clement. 
Annexed to the Constittitions are the Apostolical Canons. 
These would seem to have been interpolated in the interest of 
Clement's Epistles (vid. Light, p. 274 sq.). Whether the 
interpolator busied himself with the Constitutions as well as 
with the CananSf is one of the questions which has to be con- 
sidered, and on which we shall endeavour to throw some 
light. 

On Clement's Ep. i. 20, Lightfoot {Addend, p. 419) quotes 
from Apost. Const, viii. 12 (Clementine liturgy), and says that 
*' the resemblances" which he points out ** cannot be accidental." 
This chapter is given by Hammond (p. 95) as the Eucharistic 
Preface^ and he says in a note, " With much of what follows, 
cf. 1 Clem. c. XX." Now it happens that in this chapter, 
which is thus confessedly connected with Clement's § 20, the 
writer uses the words which we have produced first out of 
Philo, then out of Theophilusy and S. Chrysostom's Prayer of 
the Trisagion. If we run our eye down the chapter, we are 
struck not merely by the resemblances with Clement's § 20, 
of which Lightfoot speaks, but also by what seem to be recol- 
lections of the various points specially noticed in the pages of 
Diodorus, which lie open before us for the examination of 
Clement's § 20, and which have been previously examined in 
connection with pseudo-Agatharchides, etc. 

We will take fifty lines only for consideration. They 
include the resemblances to which Lightfoot has called atten- 
tion. 

With Philo, etc., the writer has o ra Tavra ix rov fA^ ovrog 
iig TO glva/ Tapayaya/i'. We turn to Philo (p. 19), and find 
after a few lines, on p. 20, xpog uToioffiVf and almost directly 
hio Kdi HdffAiLiVd TTUifrd d/a Trdtfrofv ^f^spcjfifj^ with aniaaffoog 
after one line. In Apost. Const, we find ^f^ipotg xu) ariidiffffaigf 
and a little above o TOifjffdg vdap Tpog xoffiv xui xdiocpaiPy aipft 
ZfifTixov 'JTpog (obs.) 8/Wvo^v (** Vind, add. xu) avuTVOfjp^ quod 

* Philo proceeds : *»t •#« rh pu^iv aypnirmraf xara rfi* Wfttrnt tUvt ^fif^n 
XyiviTt ;^ii^«f)^irr«r«, rkt fiiXt ariiag^tuf Xvrraf ».r.X. The WOrds may be Te- 

membered, for we shall find some presently (p. 273) very like them in Diodoma. 
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arridet Clerico," Ultzen) kocs pojvrig UToioffiv (obs.) . . . TpoV 
hisiug avaTX^po^iy/ These words bring up the discussions on 
p. 236 of the use of Diodorus' pages now before us by pseudo- 
Agatharchides, the trv^ouffid and avaTvo^ n xas ^ofPfj (obs. 
combination) of pseudo-Galen, and the (pofyijy aToiiioy (obs. 
combination) of the Oratio. If we turn to Diodorus (p. 186), 
we find Tjjif ayaTKfjpofffiP r^g hiiiug. Compare. From the pre- 
ceding line 'jrpog OLXokuvaiv was taken into Clement's § 20, into 
one of the sentences for which Lightfoot produces (out of the 
fifty lines before us) a coincidence which, standing as it does 
with others, he thinks cannot be accidental. 

In these lines we also observe (n) 7ap s/ o rov ovpavov ig 
Kufjuupav (TT^ffocg x.r.X., Isa. xl. 10. For the discussion on 
KccfJMipay md. sup, pp. 68 sq., 106 sq. The word is here in 
Diodorus on p. 188, and in the next line auroiiiuxrop 7V)(friv. 
Here, in the Constitutional we remark ^ &i6tia»rog (To^iuy 6 
TpSrog T^ (pOffSi xai fjbo^og, with hid rov fjuoyoyipovg after one 
line. In the parallel passage in the excerpt we remark Htm 
Ofi^oyivovg oyxov ku) fji^iup pOtrtP r^ovrog. This looks very like 
a joke, for Diodorus contents himself with rriv fvffiif l^si. Tlie 
excerpt has KOpvpdg^ and after three lines £[jijfL0Vf and in the 
next line ops/ and CHrafpturai. Diodorus has tliese words. So 
also in our fifty lines we observe (nauptvijAvdy and in the next 
line ufjttfMV^ and in the next xopv^iv ilg opioftf. The excerpt 
(not Diodorus) has (patriZfiiy, and so also the Apoat. Const, It 
will be remembered that the excerpt, though it borrows 
xocfjifdpd from this place of Diodorus, does not use it here but 
in c. XXX. Turning to the passage, we find oui*8elves in the 
near neighbourhood of TSpiffpiy^avrsg, which forms part of a 
coincidence both with Theophilus and Tatius (vid. sup. p. 220). 
A little above it are Tspi6iyrsgy Tpavvovat (not in Diodorus). 
In our fifty lines is xtpiff^iy^agy with Tipsfitig and Tpuvmu a 
little above. Lastly, we observe in our fifty lines o r^v fj^tyd- 
\fiv SdXctffcrap %upi(Tug rijg k.t.K. Comp. with Clement's § 33, 
quoted on p. 265. 

It is impossible that these singular coincidences can have 
accidentally arisen. One explanation of them alone seems 
possible. Clement's Epistle, the excerpts from Agatharchides, 
and that portion of the Clementine liturgy which we have been 
examining, must have been written virtually by the same hand. 
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If any one is curious to know more about our fifty lines and 
their neighbourhood, he may learn a great deal by very care- 
fully reading Euseb. De Laud. Const, vi. The coincidences 
there, both with the Apost. Const, here and Clement's § 20, 
are too numerous and too noticeable to have accidentally 
arisen. For example, we find there xfiirrojv iravrog opififMnif 
with upiTfjpidg not far off, just as we find them here in the 
Apost. Const. We also find there the word jUiSraTapa2/^/E6i. 
Clement uses it in § 20, and Lightf oot says ** again a rare 
word, of which a few instances are collected in Hase and 
Dindorfs Steph. Thes.^ We do not know whether the instance 
we have supplied is among them. We shall have occasion 
presently to refer to Eusebius' treatise. 

We must now return to Basil's De Spir. Sanct. We started 
with the intention of showing that the writer of Clement*8 
Epistle borrowed from Basil's c. xxix. We think that we have 
proved this to be the case, if we believe c. xxix. to be genuine 
(vid. sup. p. 261 sq.). We have seen rekson, however, for 
supposing Erasmus' suspicions to have been well founds. 

2. We now go on to show that the author of Cod. 126 used 
(if he was not the author of it) Basil's c. xxix. 

From what has been already pointed out, it is quite plain 
that these two writings are closely connected. Cod. 126 
singles out three matters in Clement's Ep. i. for censure. The 
second of these relates to the phoenix, wiiich is not mentioned 
by Basil. The first matter for blame is found in § 20, the third 
in § 61 (as well as elsewhere). These two sections are united 
by the doxology which they have in common with Af ricanus, as 
quoted by Basil. We have further found our way, on the sug- 
gestion of an expression of which Basil makes use, to the very 
words in § 20 of which Cod. 126 complains. Basil supplies us, 
moreover, with two examples of the use of Tpoffrdrrjg so much 
disliked (?) by the author of Cod. 126. We find these things 
here in Basil, and yet turn to c. xxix. only because it professes 
to contain a quotation from Clement, and because Erasmus 
ventured to pronounce this with some other chapters to be 
spurious. Cod. 126 is short, and some coincidences with other 
writings have been pointed out ; we cannot therefore expect 
to find in Basil many resemblances in language. He has, 
however, a sentence which might well have been written by 
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the author of Cod. 126. Shortly before the quotation (p. 61) 
from Africanus, Basil says that Origen's opinions concerning 
the Holy Spirit were not in all respects sound: ^X^y aXXa 
TO>L>wa%oD xai avrogy r^g (rv¥fj6uctg ro iaxvpov ivtranrovf^iifogi rdig 
evffifiug fofpoig a^^zs Tsp/ rov TIpsvfifUrog. Comp. with Cod. 
126 (md. 8up. p. 249). The general parallel and ring of the 
sentence have to be considered, as well as the verbal coinci- 
dences. 

3. We have now to show that we have good reason for 
believing that the close of De Spir. Sanct belongs to our group 
of writings. 

In the words last quoted we observe (rv¥fj6€iu. This word 
comes up again and again in the chapters before us. Thus 
we find it very early in c. x:dx. : — 

A'jrapi&fiflffofMx.i ouy bfiiy roug irpoffrdrai (first use of the word) rou 
\6yov' ou y^p f^ rifiu¥ oip/ifirai TpStro¥y fr66(if ; x^'Z^' ^'^^^ ovrtaq tifiiTgy 
xarA rh¥ rov 'lit^ X6yo¥, xp6g y% rotfoDrov ;^^vo», rh rvig awti^stas ravrfig 
fl7jxiuiTfi¥, iy& fih ouy aur^^, s/ yft^ fit Tovfih¥ 7diO¥ smTif, uff^tp Ti¥it 
x\iipO¥ varp^o¥ rii¥ ^6J¥ri¥ TavTfi¥ 6tafu\drroit, ^apcLkafim x.r.X. 

Diodorus, in the pages already so familiar to us, has a notice- 
able passage : — 

aXX' ^fi^g 0/ xaro/xoDvrf( . . . ou;^ ofov fi{fyti¥ jSouXovra/ . . . mxa 
roD fiii Piaff^fi¥ai dtatrfig irtpag xai fiiou wpa0rj¥ai, ourug ajrofuhg ^ 
iyjti ri ft\Tpo¥ wStfa (fu¥ri&fig (obs.) X^f^^* **' 'xspsymrai rrig ix rGi¥ 
aipuv xaxovaOtiag 6 y^o^og (obs.), 6 ri)y ex viit/ou 'xapaKafim (obs.) 
n\txia¥ (obs.), p. 199. 

Pseudo-Agatharchides writes : — 

ourwff I;^f/ Ti ^t\rpo¥ fisya neaca <ru¥ri&tia (obs.), xai ¥ik^ rjjv a^rh rov 
'Tiptixo¥rog b\iCXipua¥ 6 p^ovo^ 6 rjjv Tfwnji> (obs.) ht^diiiyog tig riy jS/oy 
};X/x/ay. c. zxxii' 

^ Comp. v« T airtpitfyv (vid. Cod. 126, quoted on p. 249) nV m^^iVh* Ifii** 
fitikX^v r$v *§\tMtfmyfA§ft, •vT§^un y»f ix** ^* h^nnv, Achill. Tat. v. 27. 

' This chapter is headed: **Quod rum tatUa locorum sU distantiaf quanta 
morvm." Just above, the writer oses 1 Cor. xii. as we have shown on p. 224. 
Here he seems to have 1 Cor. xiii in mind {vid, Basil, quoted on p. 260). 
Just above the words now quoted he has «xx* ifititf, T00avrnt §S^t riis r^wtuns 

ha^raiftttf, •innriffiXfir§9 7;^«v#i Tfif iXXnXtvt (one WOUld expect Mydvtif) . . . rn* 
haip§pdf, S^ri finUi wtgrtiteiat T«/ lrif«is vk waf AXXotg fvitnin rt utti i/MX»y$vfAt9m, 
fAn^l 0Tiyu9 ».r.x. Comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 «'«»t« myti, wMtr* inrrtvu, Vid, 
sup, p. 264, where a coincidence is shown, in which dvtnripfiXnrot is concerned, 
with the very place of Basil where 1 Cor. xiii. is used. Of the use of this 
chapter we shall have a curious confirmation presently (p. 275). The thing is 
of importance only as showing that the same hand is at work. 
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If we can find another passage in De Spir. Sanct, c. xxix. 
which takes us to exactly the same spot in Diodorus and the 
excerpts from Agatharchides, the two passages will support 
one another in their seeming use of Diodorus* 

We shall now give the second example of the use of ^rpwr- 
rdnjg. Basil writes: 9r£g ov¥ Kou^orofAog iyof, kou ^BafripafP 
ffllJMrojv hjfjuiovpyog • • • zai i6og Toiffrjg fJi*iffifji,fjg aif6pci)Tiifr,g 
TpsafivTspoVj xai dilhpug . . . Trpoffrdrag r^g pofvijg TrupiXflfJifBvog ; 
with TO he TTJg Ki^eofg Yfih<^i{^ov four lines above, and dtg efdfOtyB 
ouih po^6pampo¥ nine lines below. In BibL 213, Photius (?) 
describes the wTitings of Agatharchides (obs.), and says, aXX' 
si r/f aKkog h7]fdfiovpy6g rijg TSpi rag Xi^ng xfi^^Sj and after 
two lines dg rfjv n xutvorofJbiav [atj ioxsTu shai KdivoTOf^iuv, xou 
TO (Tuplg ovK %>jx,Tro)f rm s^ l6ovg Xi^BofV Tupixfiiv (ending a 
sentence, obs.), with &KKa yap ifj^oiyz ioxsT ovis^ iKurrov a few 
lines below, and tig fJbvfjfJbfjy amysij iv i xut TSTaiffSdt rov 
yp(ipu¥ d/a nmg re airiag x.t.K. a few lines above. Comp. 
these last words with the ofv fi xpitrri h* alriug cchrovg oiyn . . . 
Tavffufffidi Tov xaxov in the opening lines of Cod. 126, quoted 
on p. 248. The resemblances between Cod. 126 and Cod. 213 
are perfectly natural, and indicate the same hand. But the 
resemblances between Basil and Cod. 213 are precisely of the 
same character, and in fairness should be held to point to the 
same conclusion. There is evidence close at hand to show that 
this is the necessary conclusion. 

Seeing that Agatharchides appears to be in Basil's mind, it 
is natural to consider whether we can observe at this point 
any recollections of the forged excerpts from Agatharchides. 
The eye falls almost directly upon the words h TlvsOfLocrs 
Tpuorrirog xui uyaTfjg xurcuTrccKfjvai' u 8' apa 'jruPTBkoSg 
i^fiypiojvrat xai cLTidadaiurojg ixovtriv. The word it^riddaa^DTog 
is not common. In Cod. 250, c. xxxviii., just above the account 
of the "carnivorous bull," we find ayp/ov ^\ tJ^gpjSoXj xou 
reXsiofg artSuaaivrov^ xm rijy Syl/tv ifi^atvov ccro n rm hppvofp 
xut rSv hyiiyi^dTuv avffTfjpdv. Comp. with Basil. The latter 
part of the sentence has been quoted on p. 100, in illustration 
of the very passage from the Evang, Thorn, which we have 
found a little while ago to be so closely connected with 
Clement {vid. sup. p. 255). It will be remembered that the 
close connection between these forged excerpts and Clement 
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has been several times pointed out. Now, observe, if we turn 
to Diodorus (iii. 35) we find aypteifrard il ruvra ra Zfiiu kou 
TumKSg ccnfidaffBura rijif ccxo rS¥ oppOofv xpotroylftif avarfipo' 
repay i%%i. (See note on p. 268.) The sravrsX^^ tells a tale. 
A few lines below, in the account of the bull,^ Diodorus has 
the word po^Bpofrspog, which we have just seen in Basil, whose 
sentence we will quote, together with a few additiohal 
words : — 

7oXf( xal x<i/Afi, xai s^ariai ^aifai, 'xXtipttg ruv riiiiiripuv dtaffoXutv, and 
after two lines nrphg rouroii xai ^tpog (rrtXPoittf^u, xai 'jriXtxvs axovdtf&oit, 
xai 'JTvp xati<r&M rou BajSuXuy/ou <ffodp6ripoVy xai ^av xivtitf&u ip fi/Mag 
opyavoi xoka^trtipiop* ug ifioiyi ovdh fofftputrspov x.r.X. 

The excerpt does not use pofiepeurspog where Diodorus does. 
A few lines below, however, where Diodorus has nothing of 
the kind, the excerpt has c^oiporgpav, and after two lines 
Tpiop (obs.) rov ayp/ov, oj(TT6 fLr}6h rZv £KKmv vofJbiZfii¥ fJbfjTB 
fifj^ipampov fJbfjTB po^Bpeirspoy. Comp. with Basil. We turn 
back again in the excerpts to cc. xxxiii., xxxiv. (same p. 455), 
which we shall give entire : — 

c. xxxiiL Sri o/ xarit r^v 'Apapsav Xio^rsg, ^n(fi, •^i'k6rfpoi fi^iv iict 
xai &pa(rvTSpoi, rfi ^wfiari dt ofiaXoi xa&a'inp o/ ytvS/iivoi Vipi rr^v 
Ba/SuXuv/av (obs.) ouru) di roTg rpt^^a/jMCi ffrfk^ovrtg (obs.) uttrs &vh 
ruv av^svm ^av&6rvira &iro\dfi,'irsi¥ p^utf^ 'rapavXriffiav. c. xxxiv. 
{Ttpi fiup/ifixo\i6¥rw) Tuv ds xaXovfiivuv fiupfi^xuv o/ fitv ^jrXiTaroi xarot 
T^v idiav ruv Xotneuv oudfv Ta^aXXccrroutfi, rj)y h\ rwy aidoiuv fittfiv a^ttf- 
rpa/ifi^ivfiv s^outfiv, tvavriav roTg &Woig, 

These words, which follow those quoted on p. 271, have 
nothing answering to them in Diodorus ; but since the writer 
has been using iii. 34, and goes on to use c. 35, we turn to 
Diodorus, and find ro TtJp, rdig iff^andg, and f/^6i. Comp. 
with Basil. We do not see TikSKug, but we observe that the 
elephant is here spoken of, and that the word i^ouyi^og is used 
both in Diodorus and the excerpts, which occurs, as we have 
had occasion to point out, in the account of the elephant 
hunters {md. sup, p. 62), as given in the excerpt. We 
remember that there great stress is laid upon the exceeding 

^ Diodorus has here also «T«Tiff . This airmmt is the very word taken bj 
Tatios {vid. sup, p. 225). fiasil has it exactly a few lines below the passage 
now in hand. In the excerpts we also observe xknt Hn, See Cod. 126. 

S 
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sharpness of the xeKvcvg. These things lead us to look some- 
what closer at the various passages before us. We observe 
that Diodorus says that the inhabitants of the country which 
he describes do not seek to escape the evils which surronnd 
them, but willingly bear them hix» rov /l^ (ituffi^mi iiairag 
iripag kus fisov TrupttSfjvtu. ovrofg auro^veg s;^gi n (ptkrpof 
TA(r» (TV¥fj6fjg %^pa (vid, sup. p. 271). The .words are taken 
over as we see in a somewhat altered form by the writer of 
the excerpts. They are words likely to attract attention, and 
Wesseling quotes Ovid in illustration of them. Tatius, more- 
over, seems to have used them (vid. sup. p. 271 n.). They 
very obviously, however, suggest Daniel, and the o/ wi rjjg 
TiufivKafifiag Toiihg, as Basil calls them, as we shall see pre- 
sently. Now, observe, exactly at this point the writer of the 
excerpts breaks the thread of his connection with Diodorus, 
and interpolates an account of the Arabian lions, being careful 
to tell us that they are more fierce than the Babylonian lions. 
He thought it unnecessary to describe these last. Does he 
refer to those well-known lions of sacred story? A few lines 
above the writer uses the word ivitkex^^' ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ 
Diodorus, but it occurs several times in the narrative of 
Daniel and the den of lions. 

Now it must be observed that the writer of the excerpts 
goes on immediately to speak xepi f^vpf^TjKoXmrm. This is 
thoughtful of him, for in LXX. Job iv. 11, where fjuvp/Mfj^ 
xokim is found, the meaning is not understood. 

Strabo, in lib. xvi, p. 474, writes thus : ^x^kriOvu 8' iki^ounv 
fl X^9^ (^'^^ ^^ Atip^g i^ixfif Norov xipcug) kou Xiovtrs rotg 
xaKovfjuivoig fd,vpfJttT]^i¥' i,Tiarpu(iiiLiV(i V s^fivai rd utioTa ♦ xoci 
^^^(roetieTg r^v ^poav, %///XoT«po/ il tZv kutol rriv *Apa/3/aF. 
Here then is the greater part of the language of the two 
excerpts, which are obviously manufactured ^ out of Strabo, 
with some little assistance from other sources. In lib. xvii. 42, 
^lian has iv r^ BajSuXo^v/a (obs.) yj yhovrui fJi,vpf^fjK6g k.t.\. 
He goes on to speak of the 'rupidXig and then of the piPoxipofg. 
The editors suppose that he copied Agatharchides. JElian, iu 
describing the fight between the elephant and the rhinoceros, 
uses the word TiKezvg, as the writer of the excerpt does not, 
Comp. with Basil. 

^ This proves quite decisively that the excerpts from Agatharchides are forgeries. 
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The history of the two excerpts is now sufSciently explained. 
The language is taken from Strabo and ^lian. The BajSt;- 
Xofvioc of the latter, together with the passage quoted above 
from Diodorus, suggested the reference first to Dan. i., then to 
Dan. vi. Now, observe, in Dan. i. 14 we are told that the 
chief of the eunuchs tTiifcunv (obs.) Daniel and his friends, 
and in ver. 15 that after a trial of ten days, when a/ /8ga/ 
cturSv were compared with those of the other youths, the com- 
parison was in favour of Daniel and his friends. Comp. the 
«ara rfiv Ihiav rSv XoittS^ of pseudo-Agatharchides. 

There seems, therefore, to be some good reason for conjec- 
turing that the reference to the Babylonian lions in the 
excerpt is only a sneering glance at the lions which spared 
the life of Daniel. This makes the coincidence with Basil 
more noticeable. If pseudo-Agatharchides was the writer of 
the chapters of Basil's De Spir, Sanct. now under consideration, 
the coincidences which have been pointed out would have a 
natural explanation. 

On the use of <xrik^si¥ we shall have something to say 
hereafter (p. 289). 

The other reference to the Babylonian youths is this : — 

rovruv fih dxiv ird¥ruv mxtv ffto^fv Ids/, aXX' dv^s/Xxf y&p *fripu6iv i 
ayd'jrfif oh J^firovtra rh lavrfji, xai ¥txav d^tovtra irdaav xatpm xai 
'rpayfidruv ivtr^spnav. t6i6a^av 6s fi/Ji^ag xai oi M rrig BajSuXuv/a; 
cra7dc(, xai fAfidsvhg ovrog roD cuvri6s/iivou rri iv<fs^si(f, xaff lavrou^ rh 
icr/jSaXXov IxrsXc/V' oJ yi /is(ffig rtj^ ^Xoyhg rhv 0shv dvu/tvouv, fi^ "Koyt- 
^^jCbsvo/ rh TXfidog ruv rtjv d\fi6itav d6irov¥ruv, aXX' aXX^Xo/; dpxoufAivot, 
TpsTg ovTs^. De Spir. Sanct, xxx. 

This passage we shall find presently to be of considerable 
importance.' Meanwhile, comp. with pseudo-Agath., and 
observe the use of 1 Cor. xiii. 5 ov Z,fjTe7 ra iavrfjg . . . ou 
\oyiXfirou x.rJk. (md. sup. p. 271 n.). 

If we return to Cod. 213 we observe a somewhat noticeable 
sentence : aXX' ^ aTO nc^dyihArtav iripofy slg iVgpa . . . /M»gra- 

^ It will perhaps be well so far to anticipate what is to follow, as to quote the 
passage to which Basil (?) is indebted : rSf ««/' mirtuf mmpSv . , , iTtV •* /«i» rmt 

vTo^T»si9 rns l*tfi»x,ns •» ^vtiriXi^Av fit^iXm^n^if^a •.r.x. Diod. L 8. We shall 
find presently that these words are used by another writer in a passage closely 
connected with De Spir, Sand. xxx. Basil certainly never wrote a sentence 
made up of the language of S. Paul and of Diodorus. 
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ficuTig. The man that wrote these words might well have 
composed the opening sentence of the following passage from 
the same chapter of Basil's treatise : — 

fiirdpa 6tj fut Avh rfji ilxSvoi IV aur^ rou xaxoZ rh Ap^trv^ov, oit^i 
iraXai fiiv ^uq sdoxei rh ^Apttavhv tr^hfia, </; &frt'rakw /AoTpav &voxpi6if 
r^ 'SxxX9]tf/(|p ToZ 0f oD, iv ^oktfAtuv rd^n aurh xaB^ laurh /Uvov avrixa&i' 
t^iff§ai; Srt dh Ix rijg fiaxpag xai ^aXiirfi^ epilog its ^pofavfj fifiTff ayZva 
a¥Tixari6rfi(fiv, r6r% h^ tig toXXSl fjbipfi xard fjbuptovg rpS^oug 6 ^XtfJkog 
dita^MTi. De Spir. Sand. zzx«, with . . . fspofjbUfig, rovg hri^drag 
dW^Xoig Tfji TU¥ "jTputniuv Ipidog fi,^ IfitcSai as the preceding words. 

In Cod. 213, the writer says that Agatharchides was a 
Z/jKemjg 0ovxviiiov. He had in his mind perhaps Lnc. 
Qtiom. Hist 15 mpo^ il Qovxijiiiov ZflXofT^g axpog^ olog^ sv 
fJbuKa tS o^yfTUTOf (obs.) BlzcurfJttivog, xai ttjp ap^^y ig ixupog^ 
trvv tS iavrov ovofhan fif^uro x.rJk. We have had an interest- 
ing illustration of pseudo-Agatharchides' method of using 
Thucydides on p. 237. Pseudo-Basil (as we shall now call 
him) was also an admirer and copyist of Thucydides. In lib. 
i. 3 we remark ov (Jt^fjif ovil fiapfidpovg i'ipfixs hoi to fJunSi 
"E^JjjPcig xof ig ifJboi ioKsl tcvrliruKov ig h ovofi^cc ccxoKiKfitrOou. 
Comp. with pseudo-Basil, and note his xo^ i66xu. Thucydides 
has i'jrayofiivm a few lines above, and pseudo-Basil i'jruyofit^vou 
a few lines below. The writer obviously uses Thucydides for 
the mere sake of his Greek. From this passage alone we might 
dismiss the idea that Basil wrote the later chapters of the work 
which bears his name. Comp. the note on p. 275. 

We may now profitably compare pseudo-Basil's first sentence 
(with its resemblance to Cod. 213) with Basil's words in this 
same De Spir. SancL : ovrs yap to xpttTog (TXi%BTaSy ovrs i 
io^a hoifLipiZ,6Tas (obs. how pseudo-Basil's hitrxJaSfj is obtained). 
Mg yap fi xpaToStra ^fji^v ^PX^ ^^^ ^ e^ovcria /JitiOy ovrof xai ^ 
icap ^[My io^oXoyta (Ji^ia (perhaps suggesting c. xxix.), kou ov 
xo'KKai' iiOTi ti TTJg ilxo¥og Tifjufj Its to TpafTOTuxov ha^ulm. 
Of these last words pseudo-Basil's first words appear to be an 
imitation. The peculiar use of Thucydides in pseudo-Basil's 
next words confirms this notion. Pseudo-Basil's imitation of 
Basil is exactly such as we should expect to find from the pen 
of a writer on whose mind Basil's words had been specially 
impressed from his own (perhaps jesting) use of them. This 
writer we can produce. In the middle of TheopL xxx., a 
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section to which attention has been particularly called on 
p. 118 sq., the writer has zaroi ro¥ (ijiyav ^aaikuor on fi rr^ 
UKovog Ti/Jif^ z.rJk. A few lines above the writer has axara- 
Tccvarog 6 6u(hog rati oimTukov (obs.) ha^oKov Kara rijq 
aytocg Bixovog (obs.) z.rJk. The words follow those quoted on 
p. 267, and dxaraTavffrog is taken from the liturgy of 
S. Mark. 

We shall now bring upon the scene a writer to whom refer- 
ence has been occasionally made, a fifteenth century *^ Thucy- 
dides Ecclesiasticus," as he has been called, who begins his 
Ecclesiastical History with Nsxti^opog 6 KaJJ^icrrov r^v ixxkfiffi" 
oumz^v hropiav (rvvira^€if, up^df^Bvog iv6vg aTO TTJg xura ffdpxa 
Tov ^afTfjpog i'jripu^ssag Xptarovy Koytffd/jttBPog yivvaiav fi^Ku xui 
a^iav Koyov hrsffSai r^v ffTOvifiVj in imitation of Thucydides' 
opening words: Qovxvititig * Adtivouog ^miypa^l^i tov xokifi^ov 
. . • api^dihivog sv6vg xuStarafJbivov xou ikxiffag (diyccy re hscrSai 
xa) i^ioKoyuTurov rZv ^poysvfjfjbivm. Having begun with 
Thucydides, Nicephorus turns to the opening pages of Diodorus* 
Biblioiheca. He does not transfer Diodorus' sentences bodily 
into his own columns, nor does he simply imitate them. He 
recasts them. He goes to them for his Greek, and is indebted 
to them for the most common words. The comparison of his 
pages with those of Diodorus is singularly instructive, and proves 
conclusively that a writer of his day did not always trust to 
his own knowledge of the Greek language, but did, at any 
rate sometimes, build up his sentences out of the words and 
scraps of sentences gathered, perhaps from one page of a 
Greek author, perhaps from several, with the occasional ad- 
mixture of language borrowed from other sources. EUs third 
sentence runs thus : lyofy ovv fLeytffrrjp %oipiv 6fjboXoyu¥ o'lofiMi 
iiiv To!g rag xoimg iaropsug iiictif xpayfhuriiav TeTOifjfLivoig' 
ixii TOi y% to pXorsfJifOV ov xu6' iavrovg 'ixfiofy aXXa xotylf roif 
(iioy of^ikitv ^pididfavTOy UTrovpyoi nng rS Svrt deiag xpovoidg 
avahixifVfJttiPOiy ig vxo (jdiav TpayfLocniav rag itupopovg Tpd^ag 
xa6oiTBp iig n xomp rafjttnlov i,xoyp(f^d(Li¥Oi. 

Diodorus begins his work thus: rolg rag xoivdg iffropfag 
Tpuy[Ji*ar6v<X(ifJttmig fAeyukag x^P'^^^ aTronfjbUv iixusoif Toivrag 
avSpoiXovg^ on rolg iisotg Tovosg i(pB}^at rov xomv fisop l^/Xo- 
n(Jitfj6fi(rocv. After a few lines Diodorus has i^ikonfJitfiSfiffocp 
vTo fAiuif xui r^¥ avr^v trvvroJ^iv kyayuy^ ZaTsp rmg vTovpyos 
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T^g ht(tg Tpovoiug yivfj6iyrsgy and after four lines o7 n rug 
KOivdg Trig olKOVfiAvtig xpa^ugy xa6<iT€p (Moig (obs.) 'X'okiojg^ 
ai'aypa'v|/avrgj, ha (obs.) Xoyov xou xomp ypfifffhar^trriipiQV rm 
(rvvrBTBKsfffjttiwy UTsiei^uv rag iavrSv TpocyfJttarsiccgy . • . xurd 
ro¥ (iiok ex'^iV' Observe the little joke in «atfaT«p esg rs (sT^, 
iJbia, h)f and the interchange (a common trick with our writers) 
of prepositions in composition. Nicephorus paused a while 
over Diodorus' ypfiffihurKrrripiov. Wesseling might have quoted 
him as favouring the meaning of cerariunij which he himself 
prefers, for in lib. xiv. 47, Diodorus ccTohsT^us r^v A^ov zomv 
ruf^iUOVy xas rdi ypfjfjttara rot, ffuvayofhiva sig ruvrriv xarari" 

On the next page (p. 34) Nicephorus has ov (hfiv xou *xrpog to 
KOiv^ ffv[Ji*fipoif TayruTaasif i^upywSai rag avrSv xpayfAarsiccg 
iioxifjttdaafjitsy. . . . rii r^g mariojg \oyojy xa) Tpog avriTocKov 
(obs.) ixttygf xaroffT^vai fjttdipav (obs.)* xav ig varepov rd eixora 
fpop^aai ^vviQfj, r^ Trpog ovg ha^ipovro Bpth (obs.) rd ToXXa 
(obs.) xapaXskoixorBg' ovie otroi Ifh'jniov axpaipvUg rd oc^io^ 
xnrrov sxovffiif, xatroi ys aKkejgy Xoyov iv^df^Si xparovvrig xai 
rif rijg ypa<p^g (idOsi, in ii xai rS TSpi Xpsarov toSm xai Z/jXe^^ 
rm xa6' i(Ji*dg ro Tpofruov (obs.) fipuv (obs.) iaviardfASPOi. 
Compare with pseudo-Basil. Thucydides has v<rrspo¥ in the next 
line, and xoiv^ ipyaaaihivri a little above in the same § 3. The 
writer of Tlieophilus has dxpui^^scrrdrov a few lines after, and 
dxpaipnardrov xlffrsojg a few lines before the passage quoted 
from Basil in § 30. In his Dedicatio (p. 20) Nicephorus has 
f^s/i' iixovog dpxirwjrovj with rSv xpamiojv a few lines above. 
Compare with pseudo-Basil. 

We must now consider how far Nicephorus is indebted to 
Diodorus. 

On p. 6, Diodorus has m V oi yAv • . . hd rjjy iuffxipsiccv 
rijg Tpay/Jt^arsiag (obs.) dTthoxifLoaav (obs.). oi il rfj¥ vxotr^ 
roffiv rtjg i'jn(io'k^g ov aunrikMrav (on p. 35, Nicephorus has 
ro rijg xpayfJi*arBiag iwrxfpig VToKoysffatJi^spos, and r^v r^g 
lTi(ioK^g vmarafftv iixsara (rvP€ri'Kiffa¥)y and, a few lines above, 
ov fA^v i^SipydaSai xpog ro avih^ipov. Above, again, but on p. 5, 
he has "Koyov hv¥afjtti¥ . . .ha rm toKKS^ . . .ig rovro ro xpatruop 
1% dperfjg Tnpt'x'S'jroifjfJtthovg. ug xXeiaf il (iApri rovrov iirjpfi^ 
(Jbhov, ffvfjbfiatyet x.rX. Compare with Diodorus' ro 'X'pamiop 

. • tig TKeiof ii (Jt^epfj rovrov hsripovfLivoVy pseudo-Basil's reSp 
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'jrparnim . . . ron ifj ilg voKka, (ijipfi . . . hitrxitrdri {vid. sup. 
p. 276). 

We have thus, then, now before us a passage from pseudo- 
Basil which appears not to be independent of a passage in 
Nicephorus. The latter writer uses Diodorus, and takes ro 
"rp&frelov from him. This word forms part of the coinci- 
dence between pseudo-Basil and Nicephorus. The line follow- 
ing 'jrpafTUOv in Diodorus supplies a coincidence with pseudo- 
Basil. Is it possible to come to an j other conclusion, than that 
pseudo-Basil and Nicephorus are but different names for the 
same person ? This conclusion is supported by the examination 
of the passage from pseudo-Basil, which stands upon p. 275. 
The note below shows that it is indebted to the very words of 
Diodorus which Nicephorus uses. We have just given his 
manipulation of the passage. It contains the word vxokoy^ffoir 
(hivoi. Comp. pseudo-Basil's (jdrj KoysZftfLtvos, for whose ie^iovau 
Nicephorus has a parallel Kara^iovaa {md. infr. p. 286). It 
is perfectly plain that the close of De Spir, Sanct was not 
written by Basil, but belongs to our " group of writings." 
This necessary conclusion gives immense force to the argu- 
ments under the other two heads of this section. The writer 
of the spurious addition to Basil's treatise had perhaps several 
objects in view. The evidence against the genuineness of 
Clement's Epistles has been continually accumulating, and will 
continue to accumulate even to the very last sentence that we 
write. They must be forgeries, and if they are, we cannot 
doubt that c. xxix. was added to Basil's treatise that the 
quotation from Clement which it contains might support the 
forged epistle. The genuineness of Phot. BihL 126 cannot 
be maintained. The epistles, the description of them in the 
Bibliotheca^ the quotation from them in De Spir, SancUy are all 
alike frauds, and with these frauds Nicephorus Callistus, or 
whoever passes under his name, is very evidently connected. 

§2. 

Cod. 244. 

This "codex" professes to give excerpts from Diodorus 
Siculus. It is very long, and no useful purpose would be 
served by discussing it from end to end. If one or two of the 
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excerpts can be proved to be frauds, the genuineness of the 
rest cannot be maintained. We shall content ourselves with 
discussing three. 

1. The first two excerpts describe two Iiermaphrodites^ Herais 
and Callo, and their change from women, as they were for 
some years supposed to be, to men. The accounts, which have 
been often referred to in the foregoing pages, appear to be 
mere jests. The main joke in each has been pointed out on 
p. 190. This view of these excerpts has been confirmed out 
of Tatius on pp. 214-216. Their connection with Clement's 
Epistles and other writings has been shown on pp. 89, 90, 
148. The use of ApoUodorus in them as well as in Tatius' 
love story has been pointed out on p. 218. It will not, w^e 
think, be necessary to do more than (1) to draw somewhat 
closer the connection which has been already pointed out 
between them and Aristophanes; and (2) briefly to show that 
they are indebted to Clement of Alexandria. 

(1.) On p. 60, the connection between the Evang, Thorn, and 
certain lines of Arist. Plut. is pointed out. From line 515, 
the words yfjq ocporpoig pfj^ocg are quoted, and the scholiast's 
remark ii uporpov crx^icrag, rifi^m rijv ivi^avuuv. Reference to 
p. 190 will show how these words are taken up in our excerpts. 

On p. 46, the connection of Arist. Nub. 967-1066 with 
Peregrimis is pointed out, and on p. 61, with the Evang, Tho7n. 
On p. 202, the way in which the same lines appear to be used 
in the Oratio is shown. In line 947, Aristophanes has p^0¥ 
fmfjp, 5 rtvi %a/pg/j xccs r^v truvrov ^vcrtv sl'sriy with hi%srov in 
939. In the excerpts we are told that the judges were called 
together to decide whether Herais should go to the husband 
or remain with the father, — the change of sex being at that 
time unknown. The writer says Tgpa; rSv xptTcup oiofjuikofp 
iuv &KoKov6u)f ravipi rriv yocfLfjS^tauv, TTjy aik^Ostup iiotffa<p^(rui 
TO Tfjg ^vffscjg appgv, «a/ 6vf/£ nroKfJifTjKori r^v zctSvroxptvo- 
(ijivTiv ^ ySijTU \vaaaay 86/|a/ Tao"/, pr^di rs (patvriv invoTudovtraVy 
Si ring umyKuZ^ovai (fvvoiKiiv avipi rov avipu. Compare. In 
351, where Aristophanes describes the various forms assumed 

' Coxnp. Joseph. Ant, xv. 7. 7, p. 684, »tJyr§x^9§fAUnt •^x*>f^***h »»* «"•>-' 
fivefit. The excerpt has r§Xfiti^nt a few lines above. Josephus' account of 
Herod the Great is used in these excerpts as well as elsewhere. Nicephorus has 
fitytiXnt ftiytu^m ^tfni in DediccU, If, E, p. 2. 
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by the clouds, we find uTOfuiyovcras t^p fvffiif avrovy followed 
in 355 by xoti vyi', iiTsp rm (cf . g? rmg) K&Kkof (obs.) ovpuva- 
[/ffjxfj pilars xafLOi ^ofpfjp. The name of the second hermaphro' 
dite is Callo. Here, again, as so often in these pages, it is 
the way in which these coincidences have been found, which 
is above all to be observed, 

(2.) The first excerpt uses the rather uncommon word jC^sra/Ur- 
^iUffourSots. It is not ill chosen. JElian, N.A.L 14, uses it of 
the chameleon. It is used also in pseudo-Eustathius' HexoR^ 
merony p. 770, in the writer's paraphrase of Gen. xxxviii., 
containing the story of Judah and Tamar. If our readers w^ill 
compare pseudo-Eustathius with the excerpts, they will at once 
perceive the parody, and on closer examination find several 
coincidences. 

On p. 745, pseudo-Eustathius speaks of the hysena, and 
takes over a considerable portion of the remarks of Clement 
of Alexandria in P<td. ii. 10, p. 222. Clem. Alex, speaks of 
the hyaena in connection with the hermaphrodite. So does the 
writer of the excerpts, and his language shows a number of 
resemblances to Clement. Clement's remarks upon the hyaena 
are used, however, to adorn the filthy jokes which are pointed 
out on p. 190. It is unnecessary to refer to these at length. 
It will suffice to say that Clem. Alex., speaking of the hyoena, 
has J/* ^; aTOTrt»sra/ rot, ^spiTrcjfjttara «.r.X., and the excerpt, 
speaking of the hermaphrodite, an answering it Sf¥ tl^ojiiuovro rdi 
TspixrifJttocru «.r.X., where, on it uv, Wesseling says, "8/ 
^^, nisi enallagen statuas, potius foret." We cannot think that 
anything further is necessary to prove that these two excerpts 
were not written by Diodorus. 

Of the treatise bearing the name of Eustathius nothing 
whatever is known, except that it is most certainly spurious. 
It has been mentioned, in a note on p. 223, that Tatius' 
description of the method of capturing the rhinoceros is found 
almost word for word in this treatise. It has been shown that 
that description is part and parcel of Tatius' work. Pseudo- 
Eustathius^ must therefore be held to have borrowed from 
Tat i us, unless, indeed, we prefer to think that he is Tatius 
under another name. 

^ We ought, perhaps, to mention that pseado-Eostathios {Hexoem, p. 764, 
Migne) while quoting Josephus alters ^mfmfrmms into wftTtirns, 
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2. We shall now give some extracts out of Cod. 244, p. 381. 

At the top of the page, Photius makes some remarks apon 
Diodorus' account of the manners and customs of the Jews. 
Then follows out of the 48th book an account of the death of 
Catulus ; then from the 31st book an account of a Rhodian 
embassy to Rome ; then from some part of the same book a 
few words to say that the Romans are very ready to praise 
one another ; then, still from some part of the same book, an 
excerpt from Diodorus' account of Perseus, the last king of 
Macedonia. This excerpt speaks of the prison in which he 
w^as confined, and of the foul smell which arose from the 
number of prisoners which it contained. It concludes with 
the account of his death. This excerpt is nearly as long as 
the others, which we have mentioned, put together, and in- 
cludes a few lines of p. 382 : — 

1. . . . '^tu6o\oyuv (Diodorus) t6l 'xXsTifraf xai dti^ofMPog ^ph^ r&u^ 

ruf *Iou6atu9 *£xara/bc 6 'MtX^ifiog raZra, tffrSprixtf. 

E libro quadragesimo octavo. 

2. *Or/ 8 \tytrat cunn^&r^yai a/r/ov 6amro\) vapd rivw 'lo)3/ar^ r^ 
SaiftXsT, rh xaraxoi/Afidfjvou h oJxtp vtuari xfX0¥iafisv(p, *xvpi dk diSt nfv 
•^u^it b'Tohp/AaivofJLiv(p xai Arfiovg afiUri rovg ix rtii vtvorttrfAiPti^ xovtag, 
rouro txSvra u^sX^s?^ iarofiT Ai66(i)pog KarXov xar^ rove ^oXX^ ^ctXeuo- 
ripovg y(f6voug, ^tjoi yS^p h /ifi' \6y(p crphg tti cLpyj^ Sri ol *3npi rbw 
Kivvav xai Mdpiov ffvvtdpiCsavrig fitrdt ruv i'!rtfa¥tffrdroi¥ ^yi/uUvmv 
k^ouXivovro ^ug jSsjSa/Mg xaratrrr^ffufft rtiv tipfjvfiv' riXog ido^tv aura?S; 
rovg sfri(l>avi(rrdroug ruv iyfipuv xai duvafiivoug dfi^tcfifirr^sai irpayiJLixrmv 
vdvrag dcroxrs7va/, Meag xa^apa; yivofiiyjig rr^g ibiag aipitnug xai fi,§pi6og 
adiug rh Xo/^^v, xai ug &v ^ouXufrat, fitrd ruy ftkm dtoixuoi reb xar^ 
r^v fiyi/i^v/av, Ev6'jg olv ruv fisv yiytvfifiivuv ffuv&isiuv x<zl nriart^f 
f^fitKi^Cav, ofayai dt ruv xara-^fificdivruv auroTg axptroi xai ^avraj^9u 
iyivovro. K67vrog di Aovrdriog 6 KdrXog, rtQpiafi^tMxitg ii,h m^^fAug 
Avh Kifi^puv, aya'icuiitvog ht bvh ruv 'Xtiikiruv *jeipirr6rtpov, urco rsvog 
dfjfidp^ov xarfiyopiag iruy^aviv sv rjD dfjpkip 6avdrov, ^o^ovfMvog ds rhw 
ix rfig <fvxofavriag xiv6uvov fixiv tig rhv Mdpiov, dtofAtvog rv^tTif fiofi6$iag, 
'O dt rh fikv ifi/jcpoahv iytySvu ^fkog, r6rt 6* ix rivog \rtr(h\/iag aXkorpiug 
i)(^uv ^phg ahrhv roDro fi6vov d^txpi^fi, 0avth dtT, Kai 6 KarXo^ A'ar^ 
yvoug asv rdg rrjg tfurvipiag iX'iridag, ccnvduv 6h X^P'^ vfiptug xaraffrpi'^cu 
rhv piov, lavrhv rou ^^v fiercifrfifftv I6!(p rivi xai '^apfiWaypkBVtp rp6^^. 
ZvyxXtiaag taurhv tig oTxov vs^;^/tfrov, xai r^v Ix rrjg xoviag dvafopav^ 

^ The word is not commonly used in this sense. Comp. U rnt kfrnft/Sit «-«» 
ariAtitK PsendO'Eostath. Hexam, p. 712. 
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Ex tricesimo primo, 

3. 'Afia di TouTot^ vparrofASfoig ilg 'Put/ifiv 'xuptyevovro crpfffptvrai 
*Fodiuv, t6lq ysyivfifiivac d/ajSoXcb; xar aurSiv &iFok{t6ac6ai . . • /tijosy h\ 
dv{fO¥Tfg iv ivpio^euov f/( &6vfiiav svi^i'irrovy xai [lira daxp{fOuv iiroiovvro 
T&g hrtv^iii . . . ^oXXcb di vphg difi<fiv xai irapairfi<ftv tMvrtg^ xai rh 
TiXivraTbv xarA r^v TpooifAiav rh xvxviiO¥ qktravng, fWKii sXajSoy &*^oxpU 
am, di* uv rov fih okooyzpoZg pojSou iraps'Kv&ficav, 'snpi 61 ruv iyxXfi^ 
fidruv mxpug U¥tt6Mri(fav, 

4. . . . 'Ev filv ydp roTg aWotg irokirthfiaai ^9;Xoru4roDtf/v aXX^Xou;, 
*V(aiia7bi di i'lraivouciv. 'S^ oS trofi^aim fiaXtisra roitg fih 'irpdceeiv rd 
xaXX/tfra ruv ipyuv, a/i,t\XufAf¥Oug au^nv rh xoivfi (fufAfspov, roug d* 
aXXou; d6ixodo^ou¥rag xai rdg akXfiXuv icr/jSoXd; Xv/iatvofAivovg ^dir» 
rst¥ rjjv varpiha. 

5. . . . rm xar a ir6\iv orparriyoiv %7g hs^aXtv avrhv tig rh sv "AXfiaig 
xdpxapof /lird ruv rixvuv, iffri 6$ 6 xdpxapog opvyfia xardystov jSa^u, 
rh fiih fitytSog s;^ov otxou fidXiard Tug ivvsaxXmu, ex6rou di irXriptg xai 
dutraffikiag did rh "jrXfihg rm irapadido/isvuf %ig ro\jrov rh r^Tov dvdpuv, 
• • . xai r^y AWrif iratfav ^tia)t dyf^xSfrdtv irdvruv sv raurlfi 'snfvp/ihuv 
rotravrriv Tpo^^tmiv ducudiav <rvvs^aiv6¥, mn firidtva ruv *jepo6i6vrm 
pcf,diug dv¥ao6ai xapripr^ai' • . . cufi>Ta6t7g ydp ouroi ym/iivoi . . . ditrfj 
ydp ^6vov fiXo^u^fjcag, xai vpo(fx6-^ag roTg fu\drrovci ^ap^dpoig, 
xu\u6fAfvog \j*jp lx%hm usrvou ru;^f/V frsXfurijffiv. 

With No. 2, comp. KarXo^ Jg Aovrdnog, Map/a; (Tvvoip^dg, 
xai (rvv6piufjufieu(rag axo K/JxjSpo/v, etsi ^poV rovg hof/^ipovg 
U7gp avToD xai TupairovfJifivovg 6 M.upsog roaovrov fJi*6vov sItsv. 
' A'jrodctviiv Sei* KuraKkt^ffdfhtvog sig oixfj/jt^ay xai 'jroKkovg av^pa- 
xag hcZfiyxvpiffag^ axsxptyfj. Plut. Mar, 44, p. 540. Obs. the 
iifjiTi¥ X. TapaiTfjatif BsmyrBg of No. 3. Presently, but upon 
a different subject, Plutarch has tig a'jropiag WsTtTTSy and after 
two lines pofiov(Ji*6ifog rag aypuvviagy bsj3aXsy, with ^g in the 
next line but one. Comp. with Nos. 2, 3, and 5. Presently 
Plutarch (p. 543), speaking of the death of Marius. has xa) 
ToXXa ^/Xo%//v;^^a^ (Jbarfjv . . . avrog avrov axkxnmv, Comp. 
with No. 5. These coincidences show * that Plutarch and the 

^ This is a rare word. Pseudo-AgatharcMdes (c. xxxix.) follows Diodoms 

(iii. 85, p. 201, yUirmt ^tptw^tyit, »mi riis IXttfii^mt tv^MftSf iXXmrrtrtu (obs.) 

». r. X. ) in using it of the death of the ** camivoroos bolL " 

' The argoment here is the same as that to which attention is particularly 
called on p. 222. If it were necessary, it would require nothing but more space 
than we have at command to show that both Achilles Tatius (v. 7) and the 
author of Peregrmtu (% 23 sq., 88) make use of the same pages of Plutarch. 
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writer of the excerpts are not simply using the same source of 
information. The two writers are not independent of one 
another, and as Plutarch could not have used the excerpts, we 
must necessarily conclude that the writer of these borrowed 
from Plutarch, and therefore was not Diodorus. 

Wesseling points out that in excerpt No. 3, the writer makes 
use of Polyb. Reliq. xxx. 4, vc rSk ivnv^iojv xai xoiv^ . . . g/V 
a6v(Liav . . • hm7rro¥ . . . oKKa iuaScti y^ira iaxpvafv . . . on 
^91 Kara r^v Tapoi/Jt^iay ro Kvxmov i^rrx/KravrBgy iXafiov axo«pi- 
ffug TOiavrag, hi uv rov fJtth oKwjyfpovg fo^ov rov xara rov 
*ji:oKi(ijO¥ ihoKOvv TapakikvaSas' ^rspi il rZv Kara fiApog lyKhf- 
l^druv auroig i (rvyKTjirog xiKpSg Kai fiapiofg iviihtnv* Comp. 
with Nos. 3, 4, and notice the deliberate alteration of Polybius' 
language, so as to introduce the word fjitoKig. In § 5, Polybius 
has, in the same sentence, ro ToKmvfLa . . . trxfiioif rSp gT/^otwo"- 
rdrofv Kai KoKkicrm ipym^ ohK iTiTOiTjro Tpog avrovg avfir- 
fjbaxiaif. Comp. with No. 4. Polybius' subject is very 
different from that of the excerpt. The latter appears to be 
indebted to Polybius here simply for words. This treatment 
confiims the opinion that the writer of the excerpt borrowed 
from Plutarch. These excerpts appear to be nothing but 
compilations, if not by Photius, then by some later hand. 
This is again confirmed by a fact, otherwise inexplicable, that 
accounts of the death of Jovianus and Catulus, found else- 
where, have, each of them, a special note of connection with 
the narrative in the excerpt. We will refer to several of 
these, and point out the special (only) connection in each. 

In Zonar. Annal. xiii. 14, we remark Xiysrat . . . 8/a ro toS 
yl/uxovg . . »Ik rfjg Koviag. 

In Hist. ComperuL p. 540, Cedrenus supplies us with 
iKOifJbfjdjj iv OiKiffKCf nojari KSKOViafJbivaf . . . arfjuop. 

Nic^phorus Callistus describes the death of Jovianus in 
H. E. X. 43. We observe vor)g (cf. with Photius' words) ix 
rSv noyfilffrm (cf. with Diodorus') roiyjav . . . kvaicnutsriKOvg 
(cf . am7rvoijg)j and after a few lines, but on a different subject, 
and in the beginning of the next book Tvpog <pK6ya a^Uirra 
(cf. apivn). 

Nso'Xficrrog is a rare word. It is used in Appian's account 
of the death of Catulus (obs.) ; KdrKog 8' iv oiKfj/Lan 
v^o'Xfihrof . . • ixMV aTSTViyfj. De BelL Civ. i. p. 395 (Steph.). 
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Comp. the hcona of the excerpt, which is Photius' not Dio- 
dorus' word. A little above Appian has xtti xoKifJttSog 6%//^^A 
ZfiTOy and after three lines, and in the sentence in which he 
introduces Catulus, f^sroi rocrovcris ^ovoug axpsrovg, Comp. 
with No. 1. Plutarch has (xpocyfij and as we have seen xarct" 
xKuadfJttiPog. The language of the excerpt, so far as it 
relates the dieath of Catulus, is now almost entirely accounted 
for. 

We have shown that the excerpts are not honest extracts 
from Diodorus' writings, but manufactured out of Plutarch 
and Polybius, and, as it now appears, Appian, Zonaras, 
Cedrenus, and Nicephorus. Who compiled them ? We ven- 
ture to suggest that noxpitfrog points out Nicephorus^ if that 
be the rightful name, as the author. For the compiler we 
want a man versed in history, both ecclesiastical and secular. 
Nicephorus answers to the description, and, if we are right in 
supposing him to have written the spurious close of Basil's 
treatise, sufficiently unscrupulous. We have some evidence to 
bring forward in support of this view. 

Glycas {AnnaL iii. p. 254) mentions, though he does not 
describe, the death of Jovianus. He says that he died (jbiyo^ 
TBv6og Afug. Comp. the a^iiyrct of the excerpt which just 
now we supposed to be taken from Nicephorus. Glycas goes 
on immediately to say that Yalentinianus came to the throne, 
and that his brother Valens was associated in power with him. 
This Valens he calls aJb^iffrov, saying that he burnt eighty 
priests who had been sent to him Tpsafisiag inxsv. When 
Valens sought 0Vje£»je£»a%/av, Yalentinianus oh (Jdovov ovx siofKSv, 
aXXa zui mu%(nv ovratg tinnv* *^ It is not right to help a man 
who fights against God." Valens, Glycas goes on to say, tJro 
'x-oiksfLicjif iff axficpSvs wpt ^-apoX/Jora/' o hi (Mvaxog ixuvog 
* lactuKiog ikiyx^v (Jdlv avroPy hifffiMdiig SJ Tap' ctvroti kou gjpxrj 
x(ip(t6o6iig, uc^pdvdfi h r^ ^vKcuc^ r^g ivaojiiug Ixxavdivrog 
hcuai, ig ti'pfjrus' 6 (Jbivros ObukB^rmavog xm rov ayatyov 
cixoiofLfjae xai ro viofp sig Tfjv xohv shfjyayBv. These things, 
including the death (obs.) of Jovianus, occupy twenty lines 
only. Comp. with Nos. 2, 3, 5, and notice that the sentence 
in No. 3 with fLohjgj to which special attention was called on 
p. 284, has a parallel in Glycas in which fji,6}jg is altered into 
ov [juovoff x.rJK. Observe also Polybius' ffv[Ji*fJifUXiCiV. 
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If we turn to the parallel passage in Nicephorus, H. E, xi. 4, 
we find " the bringing in of the water" of which Glycas speaks 
(though attributed to Valens), and also mention of certain 
persons who came as suppliants to the king. It is said, o i\ 
xaivip 'x^fiopyfjg £¥, fjbokig (Ji^ivy Sfjuatg Tfjv Tpeajiuav sSl^^o. 
Observe Nicephorus' (Mihg. 

* Cedrenus, in the parallel passage, has (p. 546) Ovcckirrm(t9ig 
is ivBihitn (obs.) Ovakivra rov o^eX^oV ig xoLKoic^ov (obs. the 
ahxo^cliovvrug of No. 4), (hfj TifJbspag cturS ^ofjfietap • . . 
alrovyrs (comp. with No. 2) ; and on p. 550, speaking of the 
ivffcJiiuv of Valens' death, i'^^y (Valens) rag fpivag iurvfJUTd' 
6ug Kui xuvrog ihiovg aXXorp/a;. Comp. with No. 5, and 
witli crvfLTuS^g ii vug tig iKto^ dvSpanrog axpouTfjg &Kkorpic0 
xaxZv. Achill. Tat. iii. 14. 

The coincidences pointed out, and specially those between 
Glycas and our excerpts, cannot have accidentally arisen. 
What is the meaning of them t It seems to us quite plain 
that Nicephorus did not content himself with simply drawing 
the parallel in No. 1 between the deaths of Jovianos and 
Catulus, but manufactured and arranged the following excerpts 
so as to suit the narrative which Glycas gives. 

We have, of course, more evidence to adduce in proof that 
Nicephorus wrote the excerpts before us. In No. 3 is the 
expression xpog ro xoiv^ avfjupipov. It is also among the words 
quoted from Niceph. {H. E.i. 1) on p. 278. Nicephorus writes: 
. . . T^oyovg sv iixovai xai iyxufjuiap (mfoivotg xuroc^toStrocy^ 
u^idkoyovg ipydZjiTar o]g S^a xu) rovg I'TiyivoyiAvovg eu yboka 
xporpiTSTUh tSj¥ xuKKiCTTuv ipym (obs. these words, and comp. 
Polybius), xa) 5 io^dZjuv (obs.) Tgp/ to Quov '/jfioiv iritFfjg 
ixiiyoig avSuTreaSoci. . . . avoiox^g fj^iofffufjusif' ov f^^v xai Tpo^ 
TO xoiy^ (TvfJitpipov (obs. these words), TruyruTcunp i^upycurffcu 
rag avtHv Tpocyfji^urBiocg iioxsfLuaocfJttSv. oif (lIv yap aurS^y (i^ 
rS vyiuipoyri Koyeo ^v(Ji*^uiyovrBg (obs.) . . . ufjupfffifjToDatv (obs.) 
. . . T7JV TpoaipstTiP xudapog (obs.) ^ofxpuTfjg, to Tspug ix$iyov 
ocp')(fly tS)¥ Ihiojy (obs.) x.r.X. 

Comp. the afLpKr^fjTiiaoct xpayfJuocTav TavTug uToxruvah 
o'jrofg xoc6ccpag y6vo[Jbivfjg Tfjg Ihiag of No. 2, and the i^jraivouffiv 
. • . avfL^uiPU . . . ra xuXKtffTot tSjv ipyav , . . ro xot¥^ trvfJir 

1 Cf. the kltwwa, of pseudo-Bas., quoted on p. 275. He borrows from the 
passage of Diodoros which Nicephorus here uses, vid. sup. p. 279. 
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^ipoPy rovg i* uKKovg aiixoio^ovprag kou rag a^^Jikuv iTtfiokoig 
XvfLaivofdtiifOvg ^"huTrnv r^v Turpiia of No. 4. 

Nicephorus uses for the manufacture of his sentences Dio- 
dorus, p. 4, rovg S* ^e/Jt^omg rS hid r% io^fig (obs.) oc6u¥ocri(rfJi£ 
' Tforpi'jsrirui rolg xoiTJjffroig rSv ipyofv (cf. the form of this 
expression with No. 4) iT/%gip67v. Xfi^pig il rovrofVy rovg (i^h 
(xrpotrsafrotg rolg (Lira r9j¥ rsksvrijv iTdivosg (obs.) irosfLoripovg 
xarouTXivaZfii irpog rovg v'jrlp r^g Turptiog (obs.) xsMvovg, and 
p. 5 rSv il uKke^v (obs.) ayuSSv avipSv . . . ^avrsg il fLsyakofv 
Wuhuv (obs.) Ti^iiQuiffdVy rag ap^rdg avrZv r^g hropiag aTra- 
6ayariZ,ov(rfjg {vid. svp, p. 154). . . . rd Tat^a roKka KviLaiVo- 
yAvov (obs.) 'xfovoif i^n fvkaxa rijg almlov xapo^offiug rolg 
iTiyiyofJbmig. . . . xai rovg dyadovg ai^^pa^ itJiiovg Xoyov xpoa- 
ayopivofji,eif, ig rovro ro vpamiov rijg dpirfjg vspiTSTotfifLipovg' 
elg ^Kucif il (JiApfi rovrov hnjipfKiAvoVy ovfL^ami (obs.) r^¥ (jbh 
TOifjnxfjv rip'jrttv jC^aXXov finp of^skih . • . ra il (LiiMyfLiVfiv 
ix^t¥ rS ffvfL^ipopri rrjv fiXdfifiv (obs.) Iwa il zarBypivaSai rijg 
a^jjSsiag (comp. here with No. 1^ p. 282), . . . 6pd(r6ai ydp 
avr^y vporpivofhivriv ItI iiKaioovvriv . . . iyxoi)(Mdtflv<!fav rovg 
dyadovg . . . aToiox^g rvyyflvovrag . . . ou (hriif '^upyd(r6ai 
'jrpog ro (rv[Ji*fipo¥ . . . r^g Tpayf^arBiag dviioKl(LOL(ra¥. oi il rijy 
mjSoX^v (obs.) z,r,K. If these coincidences are considered, 
and the way in which they have been found, and the use of 
zoiP^ in the expression ro xoiv^ ffV(i^ipo¥^ both by Nicephorus 
and the writer of the excerpts, — both writers having taken the 
ro ffvfju^ipov (but not xosv^) from Diodorus, — the conclusion 
seems necessarily to follow, that Nicephorus, or whoever passes 
under that name, compiled the excerpts from Diodorus in 
Cod. 244, and is the interpolator of Photius' Bibliotheca of 
whom we are in search. 

There are one or two other things still to be noticed. Our 
excerpt No. 4 appears to take the word avfjitfiaiPU from 
Diodorus' crvfL^. r^v (lIv TOinriXfjv ripvuv fm}J\.oy ^'jrsp ifsKslv. 
Upon these words Wesseling says "Sequitur Agat/iarchidem 
De Mar. Ruhr. p. 12 (c. v.) atque ErcUostheneni, quem cen- 
suisse ^oiijrfjv Ta^ra '^vrxayotfyiag (nor/pSLjiadai ov ii^aaxoCkiag 
tradit ac indignatur Straboy i. p. 13 (p. 7) B., and p. 28 
(p. 15) B." Now, it will be seen from our p. 147 that 4/t;%a- 
yatyiav has found its way into the second Preface to the Sacr. 
Far,, and from p. 148 that this word forms part of the coinci- 
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dence with Cod. 244 a^uypa^^g fj^tofffa/JifSyj ov '^vr/jxy. x.r.X. 
Here in Diodorus is the word fj^iaf6fi(r(i¥. We have seen that 
Nicephorns altered that word into fi^tatffafL6¥, which is the 
exact word of Cod. 244. This supports the conclusion as to 
the authorship at which we have just arrived. 

If our readers will turn to Phot. BibL 250, c. v., they will 
see that the passage out of which Wesseling has given some 
words — it is too long for quotation — is so transparently an 
imitation of Strabo as to be almost sufficient in itself to prove 
that Agatharchides did not write the excerpts which bear his 
name. 

We believe that we have now with sufficient clearness 
brought home the authorship of a certain portion of Phot. 
BibL 244 to the person who passes under the name of Nice- 
phorns Callistus. We cannot suppose that this was the eictent 
of his misdeeds. We must naturally believe him to have 
written some, if not all, of the other spurious '* codices " 
which have been pointed out. But those " codices " are so 
inextricably mixed up with the other writings which have 
been examined, that it seems necessary to suppose that Nice- 
phorns had some hand in those writings. Accordingly, we 
have found good reason for concluding him to have been the 
author of the spurious addition to Basil's De Spir. SancL 
The type of person who is required, by the evidence which 
has been brought forward, as the author (there may have 
been more than one) of our ^' group of writings " is a man of 
wide reading, an imitator, a plagiarist, a scholar, and yet 
content to pick to pieces the pages of an author, and to use 
the materials in his own composition. Such, undeniably, was 
Nicephorns. We believe that we might safely leave the 
matter here. As, however, we have accumulated a large 
amount of evidence tending to connect him very closely with 
those spurious writings which have been in our hands, we shall 
bring forward a few out of the multitude of coincidences 
which we observe in his Procemium {H. E. i. 1) and DediccUio. 

1. The pages of Diodorus which Nicephorns uses are those 
to which the Prefaces to the Sacra ParalUla of John of 
Damascus have been shown to be indebted. In fact, some of 
Diodorus' language, which is quoted on pp. 156, 157, is used 
by Nicephorns. Thus he has 3) $^, iig yi oH/Jt^aiy zui (Jbaka 
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5' m')(}Ji(fZi roig xspi avr^tf iKofJuiuoig vxfiv hurpt^fjp. Diodorus 
(p. 7) has ra TKiiffru f^h a^iTJjffcn ivv(i(Ji*svf3¥, it^&yjara k.tX. 
The rest of the sentence is quoted on p. 156. Nicephorus 
concludes his chapter with \*jc%i 8' ^ja»7v vxoSeaig avrtj^ ist is 
au^jjPBiug xAfiv xut Ti¥u Tspi r^g oXfjg Tpocyf^ariiag Tpohopiaar 
hriovy ig ri (uiv fii^Kog Toura ilg roihovg fiyblv ii^pfiras in . 
Diodorus has *jcip] oTjjg rtjg Tpayfjuarsiocg immediately after the 
'jrpohopiacti given on p. 157. Finding then, as we do, that these 
two writers (if they be two) make use of the same sentences 
of Diodorus, is it not natural to conclude that Nicephorus* 
icrriov ig here before us forms a true note of connection with 
the Prefaces, seeing that the expression is found in them and 
not in Diodorus? Both writers have (iovT^ofitivotg (p. 147) 
and zccraJji^piP (p. 156), but not Diodorus. The one has 
6v}j}Trog (p. 156), the other ^v&kfiTTog. Both of them are 
looking at the same passage, but Diodorus uses neither word. 
Nicephorus has vp" oifjyovyn &iS, and the second Preface 
Ki^ig ohTjyovffUj with svffroxfitg a few lines above where the 
writer is contrasting his own weakness with divine help. In 
the beginning of his Dedicatio Nicephorus has ohfiyoviiAvoUy 
with ivaroyfitg in the next line. 

2. In Appendix A (p. 341) we have supposed Clement to use 
some words in Diodorus' pp. 6, 7. We shall continue the pas- 
sage from p. 6 : rm hropioypa^Zv ovisig l^rtfiakiro avTa<; fjttiig 
ffvyru^sofg TSptypap^ xpctyfhccnvfftx^Qui. Nicephorus has rSiv 
hi KocSe^fjg xpoveifv rug kpotg Tpa|8/^ A'/fi^ hri xui ig ievpOy xamp 
ToKkoig Kul ihiyaKag ovaag xoci ovx ^rrov tj hcuvai, ovhivi xu 
Tai¥ 8u iffTopuv elioro^y elg vovv iymro fita inpiypcc^'^ ffwrtH^wg 
vciivag re xai ravrug vp* h TpuyfLUTivtracrSai. Cf. p. 341. 

3. On p. 273 the words of pseudo- Basil and pseudo- 
Agatharchides are compared. Both of them use aTiX(isi¥. 
Nicephorus uses this word, and seems unable to shake himself 
free from pseudo-Agatharchides' language. Thus in Dedic. 
p. 25, we find ;^tKToD 'jnpikufh'^iffiv riiv rt artKfiopTafPy on p. 18 
(TTiX^oy, a KUi ig rp/j^a. Comp. with pseudo- Agath. On 
]). 3 we observe xoivn ic^ria . . . "Ktiffrpixov SKsTSsy fikuvverOy 
(ppt^ocv oiffTsp xui (TvvrpsfisVy and after one line ars itj r^ 
(TTtXliovfJuivij xocT uvtSp TTji pofJi/puta (comp. pseudo-Bas., vid. 
sup. p. 273) Ixj3/a^0jc^6vo/, aXkog uKKuxov initipctffKoy. kou 

T 
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Toipvy uuTi) iid cov xaaiv ^[mp uvurctiy ku) cot rpo^og apiorij xai 
ri6fivog yinruh and after four lines Tspi/3aXo^sv^. This is 
a very instructive passage. Comp. Epist. Jer. ver. 17 Shttti^ 
yaf czivog uvipirov cvvrptfih icxfiiiov yiHTUi^ ver. 18 wro r£p 
XfjarS^j yer. 24 ro ydp ')(pvcioy o Tipizilvrcci tig xa^og^ idv ftai 
ng vcfM^fi rov toy, ov i^ri crrikypafcriv k.t.\.j ver. 12 TSpi|3s/3X|;/6syaff • 
In Appendix A (p. 344) the use of w. 11, 12 in Clement's 
§ 12 is suggested. On p. 270 special attention is directed to 
the coincidences which may be found in Euseb. De Land. Const. 
vi. with Clement's § 20 and the Apo8t. Const. In the midst 
of those coincidences we find • . . yfu(iaTi^ Sffxip rshd xptMFOu^ij 
'^fiyfifuray <rriX]38iy» and presently ravrriv 5* itrriav xai rtOfjifOP 
KUi [/ffjripu Zfii>ot>¥ z.TJk. Comp. with pseudo-Agath. and Nice- 
phorus. Turn now to the coincidence with Clement's § 20, 
given (p. 262) out of the quotation from Epiphanes in Clem. 
Alex. Half a dozen lines below that coincidence we remark 
Tpopfj rs KOivfj xafi^ai H/JifOfiiPOig anlrui ncSuri k.t.'K. Any 
amount of this kind of interlacing may be shown in the 
Dedicatioy for its Greek is the very same as that of Peregrinus^ 
Clement's Epistles, etc. Nothing can be more instructive 
than the comparison of the Procemium in chap. i. with the 
Dedicatio. The first shows Nicephorus' method of dealing 
with the pages (mainly) of a single author (Diodorus), where 
it can be studied without difficulty, while the Dedicatio shows 
the same method applied to the pages of various writings. 

4. Let us take another example of the same kind. In § 20, 
in the celebrated passage concerning the " worlds beyond the 
ocean " (vid, sup, p. 261), Clement uses the word invSvnty. He 
uses it also in § 61, and Lightfoot there refers to § 20, and 
adds " otherwise it is not a common word." Clement writes : 
. . . Ta7g uvToug ruyaig (" an unusual word ") rov iunrorou 
iiiv6vvo^TUi^ xatpoi iuptpoi Kut Siptm xai fiBTOTaptm zcu 
XU[Ji*€ptm Iv upfjvri (leraTupuitioocffiv ("a rare word"). This 
last word we affirmed (p. 270) to be taken from the treatise 
which we were just now using, Euseb. De Laud. Const, vi. 
The passage (so far as is necessary) is this : ^gi^gp/oyj (obs.) 
fji^h dipag eapi (obs.) TEp/ypa-v/zag, eapog 5' hiavtrim ipSv apx^y 
$(Toppo7cotg raXuvTivtrag Z^vyoTg' K&Ttiru, 'iapog ToKvKotp'X'iet top 
cvf/iTayra cnpapmcLg uicSvcc, Sipovg (obs.) a;e^^ rovrop (jutra- 
"jTccpuhihojKiP (obs.), with i^gTUTofpivS (obs.) in the next line. 
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Didymus {Expos. Ps. (LXX.) cxxxviii. 9) Is supposed to 
quote Clement's passage on the " worlds." He reads haruyoui 
and iiiSvifoyraSy but in the next line he has rayalg (obs.) r^g 
iuvrov 'X'pomag iioixovfjbsvu idvv^rai. In Dedic. p. 13, Nice- 
phorus has a sentence of seven lines : kclv <ro^^ rm xpovoicf 
(obs.) Qiog . . . aJo'Tgp r/ j3apo^ a¥rira\avrtv(T0Lg (obs.) rouroig 
'jrciffiv itroppoToy (obs.) . . . iuivveifV (obs.) k.t.K. In the previous 
sentence Nicephorus has ^ yap up roffovrov eitreppu (mpog 
ix^pcivy Tfjy oKpai^vfi 'jritmv. With the first clause comp. 
pseudo-Basil quoted on p. 273. Nicephorus has dp^fiyog two 
lines above, as pseudo-Basil also has. He describes the em. 
peror presently as another Noah or Moses. Pseudo-Basil has 
shortly before said that Gregory was a second Moses (trfd. sup. 
p. 260). In Tlieoph. 29 we find rrig uzpoupyBtrroiTOu Ticrzag 
only a few lines above the passage quoted from Basil {vid. 
sup. p. 276). A few lines above, Nicephorus describes Dema- 
ratus' feelings on seeing Alexander seated upon his throne ; 
and the way in which he writes recalls Theoph. 18 and Alex- 
ander's vision of Serapis {vid. sup. p. 256). 'AorpaTrovrof is 
there, and (rvmarpaTTOVTa is here. An "immortal name" 
is there, and to (liyu opofia is here. This at once recalls a 
familiar page in pseudo-Galen (vid. sup. p. 91). These things 
are all on p. 13 in Nicephorus ; and on the same page, two 
lines below iuOvvuVy we remark 'jcipippiovrm {ietwv).' This 
calls up Orat. 5 koxSv Tsp/ppsovro/v (vid. sup. p. 192). In this 
section is the expression ffopscc uxupafJbiKkfjrctf (vid. sup. p. 177). 
The last word appears, as is fitting, in Nicephorus in its later 
form UTupoifJUiKkog. He uses it with yvakng (vid. sup. p. 177, 
n. 1) on p. 27, and with <rv¥e(rtg on p. 20. A few lines above 
(p. 20) we observe Oionvxrov {vid. sup. p. 179), and half a 
dozen lines below hivK(x,^ov(Livu. As we have seen (pp. 176, 
179), the Or alio uses diSrivxrog in § 1. A few lines below it, 
in § 2, is hivXcL^niiVTOi. From the fresh standing ground 
which this page of Nicephorus affords, it would be easy to 
call upon the stage almost every one of the writings which 
have been examined. But it surely is unnecessary. We shall 
only notice one thing more. We observed just now, on p. 13, 
(ivrir(tk(x,V7iv(Tagi or as it is in the parallel passage in Eusebius 
TaKuvriv(T(tg. The word is familiar to us. We will refei, 
however, to the example of its use, which ought least of all 
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to bring to light coincidences with Clement's first Epistle to 
the Corinthians. The word is used by Achilles Tatios in his 
description of the death of Charicles {vid, sup, p. 210). We 
most give the passage : o ie KaKo6ai(iM¥ XapsxTJjg, v^o rav 
rijg sTTSiog rukccynvofJbiuog xvfjuurogy ix rijg iipocg ur^atpi^fiTo, 
^otI fjbh W ovpdv KaT6Ks(r6utvojP9 tots il Wi rpoix^^ov zv^itrrHp. 
6 il ToS Kkviofvog MeZfi^ avrov yfiyiMy, rSy il purfjpcav ouzin 
xparup ivpcifLB¥ogy iovg il ictvroPf ofisojg rS rov ipofJdou ^rvivfifCcrij 
T^$ Ttr)ff}g ^v. il txTog, pifhi^ 6sSp ixTpixsrai rijg hsof^ipov 
K.T.X. In Nicephorus we observe xXviofVog. A coincidence 
with Clement's § 20, in the words if^'jrohZfifhivog ug rov ipofjuovy 
found a few lines below in Tatius, has been pointed out on 
p. 211. We turn to Eusebius and observe, a few lines above 
the passage first quoted from De Laud. Const, vi., s/V tf^e* 
7rav\uv Kui Ovyisriiiav rSv h avre^ roV r^g Zfitttig itiv^xsvopreitv 
(obs.) ipofiiOv (obs.). ig yap kou rolg W ekxiit ^pafiuAfV iv 
aymt roiig ipofjbovg he^upvovtrij with ^ Kscif^opog after one line, 
and presently havvovtrt. In § 20, Clement has hpofjbov hiapvownv 
fifjih ieTJjjkoig ifJbToiiZftVTU (obs.). In Apost. Const, viii. 12, in 
the fifty lines formerly under our hands {vid. sup. p. 268), 
we find eig avuTccvXav. There also we have o ttjp fJUiydhjv 
6uKouT(Tccv %ft^p/<ra; (cf. Clement's § 33) rijg yijg Kui n^v fLh 
avoci$i%(zgi TrXofTfjPy • • . riiv is . . . fiordvoug (rrepuvcoffug kou 
avSitrt KoCKkvvug . . . xca 'jrriyaig cceuvoiotg (hiivtragj SpBtn ii 
srgp/<r^/y|a^ Big 'iipav urpifLfj yrig off^pakeardirfiu . . . mavrSf 
xvxXoig. A little below we observe Tuvroiuv pvrZv and ivr^cag. 
Half a dozen lines above the passage quoted, Eusebius has 
vriyug mvmovg, mavrZv xvxXol and as we follow down the 
column we observe xoiKKetrtv itmfdivaMny^ i xui OaKurrw 
TrkafTfjv avijxe xut yfjp 'jravroiotg (pvroig itrrhpdvaHrsy. A few 
lines below this, Eusebius has the itroppoTotg TotKayrtOtTdg 
Z,vyo7g before commented upon, the Tockaprevtrug of which is 
here used. In Achill. Tat. vi. 19, we find . . . rocKuvrtutrou. 
[Jud'XfiTat is dfL^of Tspi Trjg poTfjg. with rf,g oixiiag thpag LtTS- 
(TovroL half a dozen lines below. There is evidently the closest 
possible connection between Clement, §§ 20, 33, Tatius, Dt 
Laud. Const.j the Apost. Const.y and Nicephorus. A connec- 
tion between the Apost. Con/<t. and pseudo-Agatharchides in 
the use of the word TSpsffply^ug has been pointed out on p. 
269. The passage is this : TsptOivreg j3ooV ovpdv xspi roy avyjiva 
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7^y UVtSjV^ Ku) T0¥ OxfffOf TOO TfUX^jkOV iiffflOV 6U fjbukcc 

Tgp/er^/ylavrg;, uTokvova roS fiiov. Comp. now with Tatius. 
With all this remarkable interlacing, as it were, of these 
various writings before us, is it possible for one moment to 
doubt that the eipuv icffpa^Aardrrjp of the Apost. Const, must 
be referred to the he r^ iipag tcrpatpiZfiTo of Tatius, and 
the hcKfovirou rfjg iipag which follows. In confirmation of 
this, observe that Clement in § 33 (obs.) has ii€K6(r[jiffj(r$¥ 
(obs.) uvrovg' ytjv (obs.) rg hiyflfitriv {^xojpiciv (obs.) Damasc.) 
aTO roti TifAxovrog uut^p vharog Kcct yiipounv (obs.) Its roV 
(iffipccTJi (obs.) rov Ihiov fiovKfi(JiiUTog OifhiTaov (obs.). In Leontius 
and John, the reading is iSpo^ey (I). In Dedic, 9, Nicephorus 
has hoXiffialpovfft (cf. Tatius) rov roffovrov trakovy and after 
two lines zui i^' 'itr/f fhiyiffrtiv ttpav (obs.) rs xai our^aknav 
(obs.) %ig xofffLov (obs.) upfjvfig ipocy kou kvkKov (obs.) opOoho^idg 
«.r.X. With both Clement and Nicephorus, comp. the words 
from the Apost. Const Spun is 'jreptcpiy^ag eig 'i6pa¥ urpsfjitij 
yfjg uff^uKsffTciTfjr ST'hjpaHTag yap (rov rov zofff/fov kou hsKoc^ 
lLr,(Tag aurovy with hvtavrSp xvxkoig after two lines. 

It seems impossible to come to any other conclusion than 
that the writings which we have been examining belong all to 
the same family, if not all to the same author, however diverse 
soever they may seem to be the one from the other, and that 
they are jest and parody from the beginning to the end. We 
have traced them down to the fifteenth century ; for though 
Nicephorus Callistus, the Patriarch of Constantinople, is sup- 
posed to have died about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, yet there is no proof, besides that which is derived from 
the single MS. which contains the work under his name, that 
he wrote any ecclesiastical history whatever, and this MS. is of 
later date. We believe that we have now, not so well as we 
could wish, yet still sufficiently, redeemed our pledge. We 
have shown, we think conclusively, the existence of a great 
literary fraud, and have given good reason for supposing that 
it was conmiitted in the times of the revival of learning. 



CHAPTER VIL 

CONCLUSION. 
§1. 

IF in the majority of instances the coincidences which have 
been produced in the foregoing pages have accidentally 
arisen, it will be obvious to every thoughtful mind that a very 
large number of duplicates must have been found, seeing that 
the coincidences themselves are made up for the most part of 
words in fairly common use. Our readers are fully able to 
judge what amount of difficulty has been found in dealing with 
such duplicates, for we have made it our rule, when comparing 
two passages together, to give every verbal coincidence which 
we could detect. It has thus come to pass that a great number 
of coincidences are given of very trifling importance in them* 
selves, and which owe whatever force they possess simply to 
the circumstances under which they were found. It must be 
observed, however, that there was for the most part an exceed- 
ing opportuneness in the time when those trifling coincidences 
came to hand. They were the coincidences which we should 
expect to find if we really were, as we supposed we were, 
following upon the track of writers who used ancient authors 
in the same way as Nicephorus used Diodorus, but with more 
caution. 

We are perfectly well aware that accidental coincidences 
can be produced ; but we know also that coincidences that can 
be proved to be accidental are far less numerous than some 
persons perhaps imagine. Coincidences, whether accidental or 
not, may be found by the laborious process of reading through 
volume after volume, and comparing the language with that of 
the writing for which the coincidences are desired. Such 
coincidences are exceedingly difficult to find, and there is one 
noticeable peculiarity which always attends them. A coinci- 
dence may be found for (say) Diognet. 2, the next will be for 
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§ 5 or § 10, and so on. When a few coincidences have been 
collected it is impossible to show the connection between them, 
and to explain how they found their way into the writing 
which is supposed to have borrowed them. It is true that 
these may not be accidental, but until you have discovered the 
method on which the writing in question is composed, you 
cannot prove that the resemblances have not accidentally arisen. 
When we entered upon the inquiry, of which this volume is the 
narrative, it was with the knowledge of the method on which 
the documents with which we had to deal were composed. We 
knew certain treatises and certain pages of those treatises to 
be used by our writer. These pages formed the starting-points 
of our examination. We then considered whether it was possible 
to reconstruct any considerable portions of the writing under 
examination out of the pages in which we thus found ourselves. 
We put ourselves for the time being into the position of our 
writer, and tried to imagine what ideas the language of the 
author we had for the moment in hand would be likely to 
suggest, and what points would probably be followed up by the 
examination of other authors. We referred to those authors, 
but always on some hint previously supplied that a search in 
such directions would be fruitful. It has thus come to pass 
that in the foregoing pages not one coincidence is given which 
was accidentally found. The element of accident or chance is 
eliminated at any rate from the discovery of the coincidences, 
and the value of the coincidences found is tested at every step. 
It thus happens that for every set of coincidences which has 
been brought before our readers, there is an additional circum- 
stance to be considered, viz. the way in which we were led to the 
place in which they were found. It is impossible adequately 
to show on paper the irresistible force which this circumstance 
gives even to coincidences in themselves very trifling. 

Accidental coincidences may, however, be found. If a com- 
parison is made between two writings upon the same subject, 
e.g. " the common places of Christian teaching," there will be 
found, and " it would be strange if there were not found," at 
least some ''coincidences in insulated words and occasional 
phrases."^ And if the various writings which have been 
examined had been either all of them, or those of them 

» Alf. ProUg. 2 Pet. § iv. p. 148, 1st ecL 
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which are the most closely connected, upon the same subject, 
it would be necessary to believe a great many of the coinci- 
dences which we have pointed out to be purely accidental. 
But no two of our writings are upon the same subject, and 
those of them which upon examination appear to be the most 
closely connected are just those which are the farthest 
removed from one another in subject and general tone and 
character. What can seem more opposite to an epistle 
expostulating with the Corinthians on their divisions than the 
love story of Achilles Tatius ? yet what can be closer than 

243*^:292 ^^® connection between these writings at certain points? 

' What community of thought is there between De Jdorie 

Peregrini and the excerpts from Helladius the grammarian t 

P. 51. yet how close is the connection I It will be well to enumerate 
some of the subjects of the writings whose honesty we have 
impeached, that their incongruity in character may be clearly 
seen. We have an account of the life and death of a vain- 
glorious fool, an apocryphal gospel, hortatory and didactic 
epistles, a description of these epistles, summaries of gram- 
matical remarks, historical excerpts descriptive of men and 
manners, accounts of hermaphrodites, a love story, the praise 
of classical study, prefaces to a volume of extracts from divers 
authors, and a synodical letter on image- worship. It must be 
confessed that this is a motley group of writings, and yet the 
members of this motley group seem to be very closely con- 
nected together, not only amongst themselves, but also in the 
authors which they used in common. It cannot be pretended 
that the coincidences which have been given in the foregoing 
pages between the various members of our group of writings 
are such as must necessarily arise when two or more writers 
are treating of the same subject. 

Now it must be observed that this dissimilarity in subject 
and character — and yet (oftentimes) similarity in language — 
and this community in the use of authors is exactly w^hat must 
be found if our theory is correct, and the writings in question 
of very late authorship. We argue that their author (or 
authors) belonged to the times of the revival of learning, that 
he was a sufficient scholar, a man possessed of a keen relish 
for jest and parody, and unscrupulous. Such a man would 
personate an ancient author, not with a polemical end in view, 
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not with the desire of doing good, but simply for his own 
amusement, and for the sake of feeling his own literary power, 
and from his love of that kind of often innocent deceit which 
finds a pleasure in assuming a character which is not one's 
own, a pleasure which belongs as much to playgoers as to play- 
actors, and which is not confined to them. Such a man in 
carrying out his literary deceptions would not write a number 
of treatises upon the same subject — there would be little 
amusement in such repetition, — nor would he write always 
under the same name. If he did either of these two things, 
his detection would be certain. He would provoke that very 
comparison of his treatises which we have just made, and 
which he would seek by all means to avoid. He would be 
necessarily, and perhaps unconsciously, a literary Proteus. He 
would have his favourite authors, which would leave their 
mark upon almost everything written by him. He would jest 
upon a passage, but he would not forget his jokes, and would 
repeat them again and again in altered forms. Our literary 
Proteus may not have been a single individual. The pheno- 
mena which have been pointed out in the foregoing pages may 
as well be ascribed to two or more writers acting in concert, 
or in perfect knowledge of each other's secrets, as to a single 
individual. Differences in style would, if necessary, be thus 
explained. There was some single individual doubtless who 
led the way, and who to a great extent marked out the methods 
and laid down the lines on which treatises not actually his 
own would be composed. Anybody, indeed, possessed of some 
ability in writing Greek sentences could follow along the road 
by which we have taken our readers, and could manufacture 
out of the pages passing under his eye a treatise on any subject 
*' grave or gay." If the writer put his sentences well together, 
and rigidly adhered to the golden rule of never borrowing too 
much from any one page or treatise, and if he adapted his 
language and ideas fairly well to the circumstances surrounding 
the ancient author whose character he assumed, the treatise 
would defy detection until some one discovered its method of 
composition, and compared it with the proper documents. It 
would remain unsuspected, for it would be compared with 
writings of like character and subject, and to these it would 
show no unnatural affinity. But if that writing were once 
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compared with the foregoing pages and with the passages to 
which those pages refer, the fraad would be at once apparent. 
We have shown how the writings with which we have been 
dealing were put together. If any one is minded to add another 
of his own composition to the group, he will not find much 
difficulty in his way. There are still some things in Aristo- 
phanes, and in the other authors which have been in onr 
hands, with which a quick wit may make itself merry. How- 
ever ill such wit may agree with the temper of the scholars of 
to-day, it was such as Henry Stephens and the scholars of his 
day thoroughly delighted in (vid. sup. p. 16). 

§2. 
The documents whose authenticity has been denied in the 
foregoing pages are as follows : — 

1, De Morte Peregrini^ ascribed toLucian; 2, the apocr3rphal 
EvangeUum Thomce ; 3, EptstolcB dua ad Corinthios, bearing the name 
of Clement, one of which has been commonlj supposed to be genuine ; 
4, Photius' Bibliotheca, Cods. 126, 282, 244, 250, 279; 5, De 
Prcenotione ad Epigenem Liber j ascribed to Galen; 6, De LefftndU 
Lihria Gentiliumy ascribed to Basil; 7, De Spiritu Sancto^ cc xxix. xxx,, 
also ascribed to Basil ; 8, Epiatola ad Diognetunij ascribed to Justin 
Martyr; 9, Oratioj also ascribed to Justin; 10, Epistola ad Theo^ 
philum, a *' synodical letter " found amongst the works of John of 
Damascus; 11, Prcefationes duce to the Sacra ParaUela of John of 
Damascus; 12, Clitophontis et Leucippea A mores j ascribed to Achilles 
Tatius ; 13, Maccabceorum m. 

It is not, of course, maintained that the evidence against 
the genuineness of these writings is equally conclusive in all 
cases. Some of these have been only slightly examined. "We 
have plenty of evidence still in hand, if it should be called for. 
We believe, however, that nothing further is necessary, because 
there are two points specially to be borne in mind. 

(1.) In the first place, the singular way in which all the 
writings above mentioned are connected together must be con- 
sidered. We began with Peregrinus, and showed that it was not 

P. 52. written by Lucian. Then, as treatise after treatise was taken 
up, we continually found coincidences with Peregrinus. The 

P. 39. Evang. Thorn, came upon the scene at an early stage in the 
inquiry, and was then lost sight of for a long time, but it 
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appeared again at the close. Achilles Tatius' love story was p. 265. 
shown to have something in common with every one of our writ- 
ings, and was itself shown to have borrowed again and again Pp. 236, 
from the Bibliothecoy which describes it, and consequently to 
be a fraud. Care has been taken to make the evidence the 
strongest in the case of those writings which are the most 
strongly supported, e.g. Clement's Epistles. The solitary strong 
point in favour of the antiquity of 3 Mace, is the fact that it 
is found in the Codex Alexandrinns. This will be no longer 
a strong point if the evidence adduced suffices to show that 
Clement's Epistles, which are also in that codex, are of late 
date. The point to be observed is that all the writings named 
above are closely connected, that all show signs of unfair 
dealing, and that the dishonesty of some of them is indisput- 
able. 

(2.) In the next place, as we have again and again re- 
marked, the circumstances under which the coincidences 
produced were found must be remembered. We shall call 
attention presently to a number of sets of coincidences. The 
individual force of these is very considerable, but in nearly 
every case the force is immensely increased, and in some cases 
almost entirely consists in the circumstances under which a 
particular set was found. 

The table of contents prefixed to this volume supplies the 
means of tracing out the evidence bearing upon the several 
members of our group of writings. Among those examined 
there are, however, two of very considerable importance, the 
BihUoiheca of Photius, and Clement's Epistles. The first has 
the greatest intrinsic value, the second raises the most difficult 
questions. It will be well, therefore, to give a brief summing 
up of the principal points in the evidence bearing upon these 
two. In the course of our remarks nearly all the other writ- 
ings will necessarily come into view. 

§3. 

The Myriohiblum seu Bibliotheea of Photius is unquestionably 
one of the most extraordinary, and, if its contents can be 
trusted, one of the most valuable books that was ever written. 
It has been described as **an extensive review of ancient 
Greek literature by a scholar of immense erudition and sound 
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judgment." ' A prefatory letter informs us that the work 
contains the account of 279 volumes or "codices'* which 
Photius had read during hb embassy "to the Assyrians** 
(whatever that may mean), and was written at the request of 
his brother Tarasius, to whom the letter is addressed. The 
embassy doubtless was a long one, and the libraries to which 
Photius had access rich in works which have not come down 
to us. It is a noticeable circumstance that the excerpts with 
which we have been concerned in the foregoing pages are, 
without exception, from works which no longer survive. The 
writings of Agatharchides, Helladius, Ptolemseus, Stephanus 
Gobarus, and the books of Diodorus from which the excerpts 
are made, are lost. This is a very significant fact. 

Extraordinary as is the value of the Bibliotheca^ it somehow 
or other has not received the attention of authors which it de- 
served. In Migne's edition (p. 14) are " Eruditarum aliquot de 
Photio P. C. judidaJ* Zonaras and Cedrenus are referred to, 
but neither of these writers mention the Bibliotheca. The third 
name is that of F. Turrianus, who in his ProcBm. Apost Const 
1578, several times mentions this work. Earlier notices, no 
doubt, may be found. H. Stephens, for example, published 
the excerpts from Agatharchides in 1557, and those from 
Diodorus in 1559. Gregory of Constantinople, moreover, 
appears to refer to it. Still the book would not seem to have 
attracted the attention which might be expected, nor does 
there seem to be in existence any such notice of it as will 
identify our present Bibliotheca with the work which Photius 
compiled. There is, indeed, in Suidas, under the head of 
'UpattTKog, a considerable passage which is found in Phot. BibL 
242. It is, however, idle to appeal to a book so notoriously 
interpolated as Suidas' Lexicon, The circumstances, moreover, 
under which the passage appears in Cod. 242 are such as to 
excite a suspicion of foul play. 

The MSB., however, would seem to have received almost an 
undue share of the attention of celebrated scribes, Bekker 
describes four MSS. The handwriting of the first, he says, is 
" Similis Aristophani Ravennati ; " of the third, ^^Joanni Rhoso ;" 
of the fourth, ^'Angeh Vergecio ^ {vid. sup. p. 8). The second 
MS., he says, is '^ non antiquus." 

» Smith, Diet. Or. Bom. Biog., art ''Photius." 
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The Bibliotheca has been roundly charged with being inter- 
polated by Kiister (in Suidas) and others. We need not detail 
their reasons. They have not hitherto materially shaken the 
credit of the volume, and probably would not do so if they 
were again advanced. It may be stated, however, that Cod. 
244 has confessedly received a clumsy, and we believe purposely 
clumsy, addition. If the volume has been tampered with to a 
considerable extent, it is obvious that it might be very convenient 
to have at an immaterial point plain tokens of a very clumsy 
interpolator. To this person could be referred any consider- 
able mistakes into which the real interpolator might fall. 

In the foregoing pages the genuineness of Cods. 126, 232, 
244, 250, and 279 has been denied for reasons which we 
believe to be su£Scient. 

Chap. vi. is devoted to the examination of cods. 126 and 
244 ; and as these will come before us presently in connection 
with Clement's Epistles, we may pass them by for the present. P- '"i-^- 

The authenticity of Cod. 232 (Stephanus Gobarus) is denied 
on the ground of its plain connection with Tatius, Clement, 
Eusebius, and the interpolated Epistles of Ignatius. The 
** codex " contains short summaries of remarks which must 
have occupied a considerable space in the original volume, if it 
ever existed. The coincidences pointed out are not with one 
of these summaries only, but with a number. The conclusion 
that the excerpts have been manufactured, appears to be a 
necessary one. 

Cod. 250, which contains the excerpts from Agatharchides, 
has been much more completely examined. The evidence lo;."" 
shows very plainly that these excerpts combine the language of 
Diodorus and Strabo, and occasionally of JElian. We need 
not repeat it. We must add, however, that the conclusions 
arrived at after a formal examination of the codex is confirmed 
in later pages by two sets of coincidences, either of which P^-«^» 
su£Sces to prove that the codex does not contain honest 
excerpts from Agatharchides, and by the peculiar connection 
which has repeatedly been pointed out between the codex and 
various members of our group of writings, e-g. TheophiluSy 
Tatius, Clement, etc., which can only be explained on the P- 221. 
theory that the codex is a fraud. 

Cod. 279 contains summaries of the grammatical remarks of 
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Helladius. The evidence is very much the same as that which 
convicts Cod. 232 of dishonesty. The summaries are very 
brief, while the remarks themselves must have occupied con- 
siderable space. Tlie summaries are, however, indebted to 

P. 53. Aristophanes and his scholiast. It was not therefore Helladius, 
but the person who borrows his name, who used Aristophanes. 
/ This conclusion is confirmed by coincidences, of a carious 

P. 55. nature, with Cyril of Jerusalem, and also by the connection 

p. 234. which is shown to exist between two summaries and a single 
sentence of Achilles Tatius. 

The evidence against the integrity of the Bibliotheea has, of 
course, a cumulative force. If the evidence against any one of 
these codices is conclusive, it must then be considered whether 
coincidences which in one case certainly arise from fraud must 
not in other cases be held to arise from the same cause. The 
fact that we have not even in one instance been brought into 
contact with excerpts from books which are now in existence, 
must not be lost sight of. We must hold it to be sufficiently 
proved that at least five *' codices " of the Bibliotheea^ including 
the description of Clement's Epistles, are spurious. 

It has been shown that H. Stephens published the Oratioj 

P. 196. a treatise ascribed to Justin Martyr, well knowing it to be 
spurious. As we have just observed, he also published the 
spurious excerpts from Agatharchides and Diodorus. He seems 
to have exercised some strange spell over the Bibliotheea. He 
possessed a MS., and had it in his power to have published it. 
This he would not do ; and it would seem that he was able also 
to hinder its publication at the hands of others. The Bibliotheea 
was first printed in 1601, some years after Stephens' death. 

§4. 

We pass on to consider how the case stands with respect to 
Clement's Epistles. 

1. We did not originally intend to do more in the present 
volume than show that the genuineness of these epistles is not 
so clear and self-evident a matter as is commonly supposed. In 
the course of the foregoing inquiry, however, the evidence on 
this point has accumulated to such an extent that we feel sure 
that we have in hand sufficient not merely to justify us in ask- 
ing, but also to enable us to answer the question. Are the two 
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epistles under the name of Clement what they pretend to be ? 
the one the genuine work of Clement of Rome, the other a 
really ancient writing, though erroneously ascribed to the 
Roman bishop? So far as we know, this question has not 
been asked since the discovery of C. and the consequent publi- 
cation of the epistles in a complete form. The old answer 
to the question is not now sufficient. The problem to be solved 
is not in all respects the old one, and a new solution is required. 

The meagreness of our information with respect to the past 
history of the three MSS. of Clement's Epistles is pointed out 
in the Appendix. This will probably not be thought to be p. 829. 
any very serious objection, seeing that not a few important 
MSS. are in the same predicament. Still it is necessary to 
observe that no argument in favour of the genuineness of these 
MSS. can be deduced from their past history. The genuine- 
ness of the MSS. can only be proved by proving the genuineness 
of their contents. 

It is, of course, at once admitted that there is a mass 
of evidence which seems at first sight to prove the authen- 
ticity of the contents of the MSS., i.e. the epistles themselves. 
Polycarp, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, 
Photius, and others, have in one way or other shown their 
knowledge of Clement's Epistles — of one or of both. In 
our epistles are found passages to which these writers may 
be supposed to refer. The conclusion has seemed neces- 
sarily to follow, that our epistles are those which these 
writers used. The list of such writers has been gradually 
extended since the publication of the Editio Ptinceps in 
1633 ; and thus the tracing of the supposed acknowledgment 
of our epistles from author to author, and from century to 
century, is a very conspicuous feature in all modem editions 
of Clement. We must not, however, shut our eyes to the 
fact that evidence of this kind must necessarily be found in our 
epistles. Whether they are or are not, they at any rate claim 
to be the two Epistles to the Corinthians by Clement of Rome. 
The existence of this evidence proves the claim. What further 
does it proved What forger, desiring to pass off two epistles 
of his own as the veritable epistles bearing the name of Clement, 
would omit the references made by antiquity, and content him- 
self with simply writing the title at the head of his MS. ? As 
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well might the utterer of a base coin omit its distinctive 
marks, and flatter himself that by simply calling it a shilling 
he would deceive a credulous public. A forger of an ancient 
writing may possibly err by saying too much, or by saying 
too little, or by the total omission of some reference which 
has escaped his researches, — we shall point out presently 
one or two defects of these kinds found in our epistles, — but 
it is perfectly certain that he will endeavour to satisfy eTeiy 
reference of antiquity on which he can lay his hands. Until 
lately it has been impossible to test the value of the evidence 
of this kind adduced in favour of our epistles. If it was con- 
tended that a reference (say) by Irenaeus to our Ist Epistle 
was not fully satisfied, it was obvious to answer that an un- 
mutilated copy would probably fulfil all requirements. There 
is no longer any room for this reply. The newly-discovered 
MSS. have completed both epistles for us. They ought now to 
satisfy all references and respond to all allusions. The absence 
of a single letter from the superscription which ought to be on 
a coin will suffice to prove it a forgerj-, though the presence of 
every letter will not be sufficient as a proof of genuineness. 
We cannot, for very obvious reasons, deal as rigorously in this 
respect with our epistles as with a coin. Still it is evident that 
the weight of the argument founded on evidence of this kind 
passed over to the other side on the completion of our epistles. 
Previously, the important matter was the presence in them of 
certain quotations, etc. ; now, the important point is the absence 
from them of passages which may reasonably be looked for. It 
must be added, that even if it be possible to explain away or 
account for such omissions, we shall not then have arrived at a 
proof of the genuineness of our epistles. If every one of the 
allusions of antiquity to Clement's Epistles could be satisfied 
out of our documents, this would not do more than raise a 
strong presumption in their favour. 

P. 332. It is shown, however, in the Appendix, that though we 
now have these epistles in a complete form, there are still 
some of the allusions of antiquity unsatisfied. The 1st Epistle 

P. 836. does not answer in all respects to the description which Irenscus 
gives of it. Neither the first nor the second supplies an answer 

P. 832. to a reference made by pseudo-Justin. In this last case one 
editor suggests the existence of a lacuna in the 2d Epistle, 
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another an alteration in pseudo-Jastin's text. These sugges- 
tions unmistakeably point oat the natural inference to be drawn 
from the omission. Neither of these suggestions, however, - 
even if they are legitimate, will explain the discrepancy in 
Irenseus* description, for there is in Ep. i. an expression which, 
if the epistle be genuine, marks it out as the document to which Apn. 
Irenseus refers. Nor are these the only omissions, for the 2d ^' 
Epistle does not contain a passage which the pseudo-Damascene ^^h^ 
apparently extracted from it. 

We remarked just now that the forger of an ancient writing 
might possibly err, not only by saying too little, but also by 
saying too much. Clement's Ep. i. contains a very remarkable ^^h. 
statement concerning S. Paul, which, since 1633 (the date of 
the Editio Princeps), has been supposed to show that the apostle 
fulfilled his purpose (mentioned in Rom. xv. 24), and travelled 
to Spain. On this statement antiquity is perfectly silent. 
Writers, such as Jerome and Cyril of Jerusalem, made use to App. 
all appearance of Clement's Ep. i.j and still never allude to ^' 
this statement, even when expressly speaking of S. Paul and 
of the extent of his labours. 

We do not, of course, say that these facts are in themselves 
a sufficient reason for summarily dismissing our epistles as mere 
impositions, but we do say that they fully justify any one who 
has a real value for truth in casting a suspicious eye over 
them. They are awkward facts when placed at the end of 
the train of coincidences in the foregoing pages, which seem 
to show that our epistles are utterly fraudulent. 

2. These coincidences vary very much in value as a matter 
of course, but it is quite easy to pick out from amongst them 
some sets or groups, the individual force of which is un- 
deniably great, while their cumulative force would seem to be 
perfectly irresistible. 

(1.) Take, for example, the remarkable fact, that certain p. 26L 
lines from Sophocles and Euripides are found almost side by 
side in Stobseus' Florilegium, and that these lines, as the editors 
of Clement point out, seem to be used in a certain passage in 
Ep. i. On later pages the notion that Clement made use of 
the Fbrilegiumy and even of the SermOy in which the coincid- P. 168. 
ence referred to is found, is confirmed by another set of curious 
coincidences. 

U 
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(2.) In Ep. i. Clement uses the word vxf>6%ig. A very com- 
petent authority pronounces it to be " very rare in the positive." 

P. 24, Three examples of the use of the positive have been sapplied. 
All three supply coincidences with Clement. Strangely enough, 
the first furnishes a special coincidence with S., the second 

P. 254. with A., and the third with C. The third example is from 
the scholiast on Aristophanes. Scholia in the immediate 
neighbourhood 8€em to have been used in Clement's Ep. ii* 
(3.) A remarkable set of coincidences between Clement's 

^ ' Ep. i. 12 and Diodorus has been pointed out. The writer of 

p Me P^^^^^^^9 pseudo-Galen, and Tatius seem to use the same 

pages and sentences. Another set of very remarkable coin- 

p.263Bq. cidences between Clement and Diodorus has also been pointed 

out. It is incredible that two such groups — not to speak of 

19^'iS' ®^"8^® coincidences — have accidentally arisen. Their nature 

' shows * conclusively that Clement used Diodorus in jest, and 

therefore was not the Roman bishop. 

(4.) Special attention has been directed in chap. vi. to two 
passages, the one in Clement's Ep. i., treating of repentance, 

p. 132. the other in Epistola ad Diognetuniy treating mainly of man's 
free-will. These passages, — which we shall call C. and D., — 
upon comparison, show no coincidences the one with the other. 
They appear, however, to use the same portions of the LXX. 
We find, moreover, in the Sacra Parallelaoi John of Damascus 
a short sentence, seemingly a translation from the Latin of 

Pd.isi, IrensBus, one-half of which is closely represented in D., while 
an expression out of the other half occurs in C. On examina- 

P. 133. tion of other passages apparently used in D., we find a pas- 
sage from Hippolytus and two from Clement of Alexandria 
which supply coincidences also with C. One of the passages 
(on free-will) from Clement of Alexandria is contained in 

P. 134. the Sacra Paralkla under the head of " Free-will." We 

P. 134. naturally turn to the Parallela^ and we observe there a verse 
of Holy Scripture on repentance (cited in C.) so altered by a 
certain Eusebius as to give very nearly some words of Clem. 
Alex, on free-will which stand close by. This seems to give 
the connecting link between the subject of C. and that of 
D. Taking this as an indication that our Clement con- 

P. 136. suited John of Damascus, we turn in the Parallela to the 
head of *' Repentance." We there find two passages from 
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Clement of Alexandria separated in Clem. Alex, by only a 
few lines. These few lines contain a remarkable quotation 
cited by the editors of Clement, as in great part identical with P. 137. 
a so-called apocryphal quotation which occurs in C. Further 
examination seems to show that Clement's so-called apocryphal P* 138. 
quotation is only a manufacture by himself out of Clem. P. 356. 
Alex, and Holy Scripture. It has to be considered whether 
all these things are accidental ; for if they are not, it must 
be conceded that our Clement made use of his Alexandrian 
namesake and of John of Damascus, and that Ep. i. is very 
closely connected with Diognetua. 

(5.) It has been shown that a quotation founded on Holy p. 221. 
Scripture, but possibly derived from some apocryphal source, 
occurs in our Clement's Ep. i., and also in Clement of Alex- 
andria. In this quotation, as given by Clem. Alex., a word is 
found which is used by our Clement just outside the quotation. 
From this coincidence critics with one consent argue that the 
two Clements are not independent of one another in their use 
of the quotation in question. We have pointed out, however, 
that this same word occurs again a little further on in our 
Clement, and then in the midst of language which carries us 
back to an earlier part of Ep. i., where the same language is 
found in connection with a certain verse of Holy Scripture, 
which our Clement, moreover, seems to glance at in the 
neighbourhood of the passage first referred to. This verse 
Clement of Alexandria cites immediately after the apocryphal 
quotation. The presence of some other curious coincidences 
between the two Clements at that exact spot have also been p. 221^ 
pointed out, coincidences which by no means look like 
honest work such as is to be expected from Clem. Alex., but 
which seem rather to indicate the hand of a man playing upon 
and trifling with the language of Clement of Alexandria. 
From these coincidences it seems, indeed, necessary to believe 
that one or other of the two Clements is dishonest. Which 
of them is the literary rogue t One answer to this question 
alone seems possible. If this were the only set of coincidences 
of like character to be found in our Clement we should hardly 
hesitate. But we have already had several such sets before us, 
and have seen reason to conclude from them that Clement was 
a jesting copyist, and a copyist, moreover, of Clement of Alex- Pp. 71,122. 
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andria. We have no need, however, to rely only on what has 
'' already been observed, for here in the very place of Clement 

now in oar hands a second set of coincidences has been 
' ' P. 221. shown, a set with the excerpts from Agatharchides of the 

same character as that between the two Clements, and in 

which the very quotation above referred to is implicated. The 

/ dilemma is an interesting one. We must either argue that 

both Clement of Alexandria and the excerptor of Agatharchides 
* amused themselves with our Clement's language, — which seems 

incredible, — or else that our Clement borrowed from Clem. 
Alex, and from the excerpts, unless, indeed, he wrote them. 
The idea that our Clement, and not his Alexandrian namesake, 

P. 262. was the borrower, is confirmed on later pages. We may, 
indeed, cut the knot by imputing ever}'thing to accident. If 
we do, we necessarily set aside the coincidence which critics, 
having no fear of consequences before their eyes, have already 
pronounced trustworthy. Such reversal of judgment would 
be far more disastrous than the loss of many such epistles as 
those which bear the name of Clement. 

(6.) Along with the Epiat. ad DiogneL, to which we were 

p. 13. just now referring, H. Stephens published the OrtUio ad 

p. 191. GrcBcos. It has been shown that Stephens annotated and 
published this treatise well knowing it to be spurious. His 
notes are specially mixed up with the coincidences between the 

P. 193. Oratio and Euripides. It has been also shown that these very 
coincidences are coincidences also with Clement's Ep. i. 

P. 195. Euripides uses words which naturally suggest a certain verse 
of Holy Scripture. That verse is used by Clement in the same 
place. The coincidences altogether at this point are among 
the most curious which we have produced. 

(7.) In the course of the examination of the Oratio we came 

P. 202. upon a passage in Eustathius' scholia on Dion. De Sit. Orb^ 

p. 203. and then upon a parallel passage in Hippolytus' Befutatiom In 
Hippolytus we find some coincidences, first with Clement's 
Ep. i. 44, then with Ep. i. 33 and ii. 14. Hippolytus copies 

P. 206. from Herodotus, and in Herodotus some coincidences are found 
with Clement's Ep. ii. Both Hippolytus and Clement use the 
text 1 Cor. ii. 9. The text is a noteworthy one, from the 

p. 239. remarks upon it by Hegesippus, quoted by Stephanus Gobarus 

P. 24a in Phot. Bibl 232. Coincidences are found between Cod« 232 
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and all the passages in which Clement uses 1 Cor. ii. 9. A 
noticeable expression in Cod. 232, shown to be derived from p. 244. 
Eusebius' account of the Epistles of Ignatius, occurs in a pas- P. 241. 
sage in which Achilles Tatius appears to parody 1 Cor. ii. 9. 
Here again coincidences are found with Clement, and a very 
remarkable connection in the use which both writers make of P. 242. 
Jas. iv, 6. 

In the course of the examination of Achilles Tatius' love 
story, many other coincidences with both of Clement's Epistles E,g, pp. 
have been observed, both writers applying themselves to the 21^' as! 
same pages of other authors, and occasionally to the same P. 216. 
sentences. At the close of the inquiry, Clement and Achilles P. 292. 
Tatius were found to be very intimately connected with the 
AposU Const., Eusebius' De Laud. Const., and Nicephorus. 

(8.) It is almost impossible to express in a few words the 
singular relation of Clement's Epistles to Peregrinus. 

(a) The writer of Peregrintu appears to make use of certain 
lines of Aristophanes. Comparison with Clement's Ep. i. P. 47. 
shows that the connection of these lines with the epistle is so 
close that they read as if they were a parody upon Clement's P. 253. 
language. It appears also that the scholia upon those lines p. 2S4. 
were used by Clement in both epistles. 

(j3) The connection between Peregrinus and the description 
of Clement's Epistles in Phot. BibL 126 is exceedingly close. P. 250. 

1. Pseudo-Photius (Cod. 126 has been shown to be spurious) 
eomplains of the use which Clement makes of the fabulous P. 249. 
account of the phoenix. The writer of Peregrinus speaks of 
this bird, so also does Achilles Tatius. Coincidences between P. 226. 
them are shown, and those coincidences are coincidences also P. 226 n. 
w^th Clement. The author df Peregrinus goes on to give some 
Sibylline verses which appear to be in some sort a parody upon Apo. 
certain Sibylline verses found in the Apost. Const, in company ^* 
with the account of the phoenix. On the testimony of pseudo- 
Justin, Clement's Ep. i. ought to contain some Sibylline verses Do. 
— the same now found in the Apost. Const. It is pointed out 
in the Appendix that almost directly after Clement's account P. 834. 
of the phoenix there are certain coincidences with 2 Pet., 
which seem to show that the Sibylline verses once stood in that 
part of the epistle, or at least that the question was at one 
time under consideration. 
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2. Pseudo-Photius also complains of Clement's use of the 

\ r. 249. word xpotrrdrfK. The circumstances attending the use of this 

\ word by our writer or writers are so carious that it is impos- 

; sible not to suppose that the word' was used in jest. It is 

p. 48. found in Peregrinua in the passage to which we just now 

P. 251. referred as indebted to certain lines of Aristophanes. This 

Do. passage shows coincidences with pseudo-Photius in Cod. 126, 

) P. 50. and with pseudo-Helladins in Cod. 279, who in the same place 

^ also uses the lines of Aristophanes. Pseudo-Lucian, pseado- 

p. 55. Helladius, and Clement seem, all of them, to be indebted to 

.1 Cyril of Jerusalem, who uses the word in question. Cyril 

)' Do. speaks of ** the keys." His language is taken hold of by 

pseudo-Helladius grammatically, as becomes a grammarian. 
Ij p. 66. It seems to have given rise also to Clement's use of " the 

• p. 84. keys," which cannot be thought to be anything else than jest- 

p. 216. ing. Pseudo-Galen and Tatius take up the joke. 

The author of Peregrinua in his use of the word appears to 

I p. 51. be indebted to certain other lines of Aristophanes. These 

p. 251. lines show coincidences ^-ith Clement in his use of the word. 

Do. also with TheophiluSy where again the word is found, and with 

P. 256. it coincidences with Clement. 

There are a great number of places scattered up and down 
the foregoing pages where Clement's Epistles and PeregHnus 
come in contact with one another. It must, however, be 
enough to add that those pages of Diodorus which have been 
p. 216. shown above to have been used by Clement show coincidences 
with Peregrinus as well as with pseudo-Galen and Tatius. 

(9.) The coincidences, however, between Clement's Epistles 
and the EpiaU ad Tlieoph. are perhaps more curious than any 
others which have been 2>ointed out. The connection between 
these writings is as close as it is curious. They are related to 
one another not only directly in the language and ideas wliich 
p.25lsq. they have in common, but also indirectly through Aristophanes, 
p!l3lsq.' Eusebius, Tatius, Diognetua^ etc. 

p 117 ^^*^ Attention was first of all directed to the combination 
p. 114*. of two passages of Scripture by Clement in Ep. i. 27, and by 
the writer of Theophilus in § 31. A passage from Diognetua 
was then in hand containing parallels both with Clement and 
Theophilus. The same place of T/ieophilus with its immediate 
neighbourhood furnishes coincidences with Clement's Ep. i. 
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40, 41, 42, 43. This last section contains Clement's jest- P- ^^ «i- 
ing upon ^* the keys," and it appears that both writers, if there 
were two, made use of the Oraiio Manassis. P. 12Q. 

(2.) We pointed out that there were a good many indica- 
tions that Clement's Ep. i., the closing chapters of Diognetua, P. 115 sq. 
and Tlieophiltu were jestingly intended to set forth three 
stages of doctrinal development, and specially so in the case of 
xApsg* At a later stage in the inquiry this notion was con- 
firmed by the use made of ^ap/j by Tatius in a passage which P^ 217, 
was shown to be very closely connected with Clement. We 
found this word used in Theophilue in a passage which P. 122. 
appeared to be indebted to a quotation from the Roman 
Clement found in Jerome, Comment, ha. lii. Our Clement 
uses the words, of which Jerome gives the Latin, in Ep. i. 
They form the preface to Isa. liii. We consulted Jerome's P. 123 sq. 
Commentary and also Eusebius, and found that both Ep. i. and 
Theophilue appeared to be indebted to these writers. 

(3.) It was afterwards shown that Theophilue as well as p. 267. 
Clement's Ep. i. has its liturgical section, and that both docu- 
ments appear to be indebted to the same liturgy. In corro- 
boration of the theory that Theophilue is nothing but a satirical Do. 
and jesting application of the special points of Clement's Ep i., 
it has been pointed out that the language of the liturgies is 
addressed to the emperor. 

(4.) It has been also remarked that the word TpoffrdrTjg 
is used in Theophilusj and that for the use of it the writer 
appears to have had Aristophanes in his hands, or very dis- P. 25L 
tinctly in his mind. The passage in which it is found tells us P. 256. 
of a vision of Serapis vouchsafed to Alexander, and is alto- 
gether very remarkable. The writer seems to parody Clement's 
ideas in Ep. i., and to seek to justify pseudo-Photius' complaint P. 249. 
of the use of the word TpoffToiTfjg. At this point we find that 
Clement (in the passage referred to) and Tatius meet together, P. 258. 
as it were, in a certain sentence found in Plutarch. Curiously 
enough, Tatius' use of Plutarch occurs in a passage which Do, 
describes Alexandria illuminated in honour of Serapis. Coin- 
cidences with Theophilus are there found. Particular notice 
should be taken of a curious version which Clement gives here 
of a verse in the Psalms, and which is taken up by Theophilus. P. 257. 
The jest, for it is nothing else, is as much Clement's as Theo- 
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philua. The same passage of Clement is, moreover^ shown 

p. 255. to be connected with the Evang. Thorn, in a passage which 
supplies coincidences with the vision of Serapis found in 

P. 257. Theophilus. The connection of these writings one with another 
is very remarkable. 

(5.) We shall notice only one more set of ccnncidenees. 
The close of Theophilusy which has been jost now spoken of as 
being so closely related to Clement's Ep. i., contains a passage 

P. 276. from Basil's De Spir, SancL It has been shown that that 
passage is imitated by pseado-Basil in the spurious addition to 

P. 270. Basil's treatise. An intimate connection between that addi- 
tion and Clement has been pointed out by us. 

Though we have called our readers' attention to nothing 
like all the noticeable groups of coincidences which have been 
furnished in the course of the foregoing inquiry, we have 
nevertheless now pointed out no less than nine such gronps, 
each of which contains group within group, and all of which 
are immensely strengthened by the circumstances which sur- 
round them. How are they to be explained ? Our contention 
is that Clement's Epistles and the writings which show such 
singular affinity to them are written virtually by the same 
person. It would be absurd to speak of accident with snch a 
multitude, not of single coincidences, but of groups of coinci- 
dences before us. No other theory but some such as that 
which we have propounded will satisfy all the conditions of 
the problem. When each of these sets of coincidences is 
examined as it stands in the foregoing pages, and the way in 
which they were severally found is considered, and when 
account is taken of their cumulative force, it must be conceded 
that Clement's Epistles are nothing else than frauds of a late 
date. 

3. Another, and in some respects perhaps the most damaging 
part of the evidence against the authenticity of our epistles 

p. 303. has still to be considered. The editors of Clement supply a 
very imposing array of writers who have quoted, described, or 
in some way referred to Clement's Epistles. It is shown, how- 

p. 332. ever, in the Appendix^ that all the references to Clement's 
Epistles are not satisfied in those epistles which are now in our 
hands under Clement's name. This has been remarked upon 
above, and it is not necessary to say anything further upon iU 
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We must now, however, remind our readers that Dionysius 
of Corinth (in Eusebius) mentions and to a certain degree de- P. lis. 
scribes Clement's Ep. i., and that coincidences have been given 
which seem to show that the writer of Ep. i. made use of 
Dionvsius, or rather of Eusebius. Good reasons have also been 
advanced above for concluding that the language of the Alex- 
andrian Clement, who quotes his Roman namesake again and Pp. 306, 
again, has been copied into our epistle and not out of it. If 
this conclusion is a just one, then the principal testimony to the 
genuineness of our epistle is very effectually disposed of. 

From Clement of Alexandria we turn to Basil, who in De 
Spir, Sanct. c. xxix. quotes some words of Clement of Rome p. 259. 
which are found in our Ep. i. 58. Basil speaks of doxologies, P. 345. 
and we find here in c. xxix., in the mouth of AfricanuP| p. 260. 
Clement's "favourite doxology," and which he uses in Ep. 
i. 20. Certain expressions of which Basil makes use guide us Do. 
to a particular page in Philo where, along with those expres- 
sions, we find coincidences again with our Ep. i. 20, which 
cannot be thought to have accidentally arisen. It is obvious 
to infer that the writer of Ep. i. made use of Basil, — ^if, that is, 
Basil was really the author of De Spir. Sanct. c. xxix., — and 
copied into it Basil's quotation from the Roman Clement, p. 262. 
This seemingly necessary inference confirms and is confirmed 
by what has been already observed as to the use made by our 
writer of Eusebius (Dionysius of Corinth) and Clement of 
Alexandria. 

Photius now comes upon the scene. In his Cod. 126 he 
gives a description of Clement's Epistles, which is an accurate P* 248. 
description of those now in our hands. He complains of 
various matters found in them, but is careful to add that 
Clement does not openly blaspheme. The way in which he P. 249. 
writes suggests that some ironical meaning lies behind. We 
know the Dibliotheca to have been interpolated, and the sus- 
picion arises that Cod. 126 was not written by Photius. The 
writer of this "codex" complains, among other things, of 
Clement's use of apocryphal quotations. Two of these 
quotations have been examined, and shown to be of Clement's p. 136 sq. 
own manufacture. Clement's use of the word xpotrrdrrig forms p. 351 sq. 
another ground of complaint in Cod. 126. The word is used in 
Peregrinusy with which Cod. 126 is found on examination to be P. 250. 
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very closely connected* It is used also in De Spir. SaneU c* 
p. 260. xxix., and between this chapter and Cod. 126 a connection has 

P 270 

been pointed oat which we have no right to expect. In the 
page of Philo to which BasiFs language guides us, as has been 

p. 261. just remarked, we find a singular coincidence with certain 
words found in our Ep. i. 20, and of which again Cod. 126 
complains. 

The relations one to another of our epistles, Cod. 126, and 
De Spir. Sanct. c. xxix., are most unnatural on the supposition 
that we have to do with three independent writers. What is 

P. 259. the explanation t Erasmus comes to the rescue. He long ago 
expressed his belief that Basil did not write the concluding 
chapters of De Spir. Sanct. We have not concerned ourselves 
with Erasmus' reasons, which Casaubon is supposed to have 

p. 271 Bq. adequately answered ; but we have examined the language of 
De Spir. Sanet. cc. xxix. xxx., and have found convincing proof 
that Basil did not write these chapters, but that they are the 

p. 277 Bq. work of a far later hand. When this fresh light is cast upon 
the singular relations subsisting between these chapters and 
Cod. 126, and between these chapters and our epistles, the 
conclusion seems irresistible that we have to do not with three 
independent writers, but virtually with one, that is to say, either 
with one or with three acting in concert. 

It must be observed that the singular and damaging facts 
of which we have been latterly speaking have come to light 
simply through the cross-examination, so to say, of some of the 
witnesses for the defence. We have brought them forward, 
not as the principal proof in the argument that our epistles 
were not written by Clement, — though this we might have 
done, — but to support the conclusions to which we are driven 
by the cumulative force of the various sets of coincidences to 
which attention has specially been directed. Our epistles are 
not those epistles which were of old ascribed — ^the one rightly, 
the other wrongly — to Clement of Rome, but of far later date. 
If this is admitted, everything is at once explained. They 
belong to our "group of writings," and, as a matter of course, 
betray their connection with P^€flfnnu«, Theophilu8,TsLti\xa^ love 
story, and the other members of the group. We have to do 
with a literary Proteus, who at one time derides the vainglo- 
rious Peregrinus, at another portrays primitive purity in faith 
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(or perhaps in mode of living), or lashes with his satire the 
extravagant developments of later times. Again,|like the 
chameleon, which adapts itself to the colour of the ground on 
which it finds itself, as the interpolator of Photius' Biblioiheca 
he gives excerpts from history ecclesiastical or secular, and 
fictitious accounts of documents which were never written, or 
trae accounts of writings of which he was himself the author. 
Wearied of these shapes,, he assumes the form, it may be, of a 
medical treatise, or laughs at us in an indecent love story. We 
have shown above that the Oratio^ printed by H. Stephens in 
1592, is one of the members of the ''group," and that it was 
published by him with the full knowledge of its spurious 
character. We know him to have been equally well aware of 
the true character of the equally spurious Epiatola ad Diog- 
netum^ the companion of the Oratio.,^An interesting light is 
thus thrown upon his reference to Proteus in connection with P- 17. 
his own parodies. 

§5. 

We have still to inquire to what period the frauds which have 
been pointed out must be assigned. The character of the various 
documents whose authenticity has been impugned appears 
to us to give no uncertain answer to this inquiry. They might 
have been written in the times of the revival of learning. 
It is difficult to imagine any other period in which they could 
have been written. They are literary not polemical frauds, and 
therefore, as has been shown above, such as we might expect in ^- ^ 
days when the keen pursuit of classical learning had but too 
little of any real principle to restrain and guide it. Our 
evidence, however, would seem to be very clear upon this point. 

The addition to Basil's De Spir. Sanct. was made by the P. 279. 
author of the Dedicatio and ProcBmium to Nicephorus' Eceleav- 
astical History. He was also guilty of writing the excerpts from 
Diodorus, and of interpolating them into Photius' Biblioiheca. P- 287. 
On both these points we believe the evidence as nearly to 
approach a demonstration as can reasonably be expected. But 
reasons have been given for supposing that the author of the 
addition to Basil's treatise was also the author of Phot. Bibl. Pp- 270- 

279 

126, and, though he may not have been alone in the work, of 
Clement's Epistles and the other members of our group of 
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writings. If this be so, then N'lcephorus is the literary Frob 
of whom we &re in search. The evidence afforded by his v 
writings that this is actually the case seems to ns perfec 
P. 3a8iq. decisive. We have given no more than seems to as to 
necessary, but it might be almost indefinitely increased. 

Now it must be observed that in Nicephoros we lu 
exactly the person we require. We want s man 
scholarly atttunments, yet still a man who was content to mi 
up his sentences out of ancient authors, and to lean upon thi 
even for the commonest words and expressions. Nicephoi 
has gained for himself the name of Thvcydidea EceUaitutic 
and yet it cannot be denied that his Proamium, starting; with 
imitation of Xhucydides, is made up most carefully oat of t 
language of Diodorus. We want, too, a man capable of writi 
the most arrant nonsense. Nicephonis is known also by t 
name of Thtologorum Pliniut. We want a man well acqnaint 
with all that Eusebius and other ecclesiastical writers ha 
written on certain subjects, such as Clement of Borne. Nit 
phorus wrote an ecclesiastical history, taking his materials frc 
Eusebius, Theodoretns, and others. We want a maa to wh( 
the idea of literary fraud, and the passing off of writings 
something other than they really are is familiar, and w 
therefore makes provision that his own work shall be able 
all time to come to maintain its identity. In B. E. i. 43, Ni< 
phorus speaks of it as a common thing for persons to try 
pass off the writings of another as if they were their own,— 
fraud the very opposite of, yet still near akin to, that which \ 
have been exposing. To make his own work sure, he be^ns, ' 
tells us, each one of the eighteen books into which it is dist 
buted with a letter of his own name. Nicephonis was tbos, 
seems, fond of his little joke. We can conceive it possible th 
a man of his ingenious turn of mind might hit upon the deri 
of establishing the credit of (say) Clement's Epistles by a mo 
quotation in Basil. It would be hardly possible, indeed, to fii 
a man more eminently fitted for our literary Proteus than t 
person who takes such pains to identify himself with NU 
phorus Callistus. sometime patriarch of Constantinople, but 
whom almost nothing is known beyond what the Hittory its 
acquaints us with. This work is found in one IIB. only, whi 
is not the original one, if the work was really written by C 
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listus. It is said to have been at one time in the library of M. 
Corvinus, and on the capture of Buda by the Turks, to have p. 9i 
been taken to Constantinople, and to have been conveyed 
thence by " a certain Christian man," and by him sold to the 
library at Vienna. This is possible enough, for Corvinus had 
scribes constantly at work, both at Florence and Buda, and 
he eagerly bought up all Greek MSS. which came in his way. P. 9 n. 

We have thus traced the literary fraud which we have been 
exposing down to the times of the revival of learning. It has 
been already shown that such frauds were the natural outcome P. s. 
of the spirit in which the study of classical learning was then 
pursued, and that frauds of this kind — not always of small Pp. 5, 6. 
dimensions — were actually attempted. It has also been shown 
that men of dishonest minds turned their attention to.Diodorus P. 6. 
Siculus, a fact which accords well with the extraordinary 
interest which, in the case of every member of our ** group of p. 306. 
writings," the author seems to take in Diodorus. Another 
fact which concerns the period of which we are speaking must 
be noticed. In the year 1470 (not earlier, though possibly 
somewhat later) a Syriac MS.^ was written which claims quasi- 
canonical authority for two epistles on Virginity, bearing the 
name of Clement, but which are not found in any other MS., 
and which are not mentioned in any ecclesiastical catalogue. 
These epistles follow,* in the MS., the Philoxenian version of 
the epistle of S. Jude. The Syriac MS. (S.), which contains 
Clement's two epistles to the Corinthians, gives the Philo- 
xenian version of the N. T., and places these epistles after S. 
Jude. Both MSS. loudly proclaim the date to which they 
ought to be assigned — the one to the year 1170, the other to 
the year 1470. It is interesting to see the likemindedness ' of 

^ Parchased at Aleppo for Wetstein, who published the epistles in 1752. 

• Epiphanius {Hear, xxx. 15, p. 139) speaks of "encyclical letters," in which 
Clement " teaches virginity ; " but as he says that these letters were * * read in the 
holy churches,*' it is probable that he has in his mind those letters to which 
Eusebius and Jerome refer, of the contents of which we are ignorant if the 
epistles to the Ck>rinthians now in our hands are frauds. The language of 
Epiphanius may, however, be thought to give a reason for the position which 
the scribe of 1470 assigns to the epistles on Virginity in his MS. 

' Speaking of these unknown and spurious epistles on Virginity, the writer 
of the article on Clemens Bomantu in the Dictionary o/CIurisUan Biography 
(Smith and Wace) says : "After the epistle to the Hebrews, the last in the 
Peshito Canon, the scribe adds a doxology, and a note with personal details (' A 
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these two scribes, separated from one another, as it seems, 
the exact term of 300 years, and to observe that the claim 
canonical authority for the epistles on Virginity, which, whett 
ancient or not, were certunly never written by Clement 
Rome, was made (apparently for the first time) at the ve 
period when a claim of the same nature was being made for t 
epistles to the Corinthians, which we have found good reas 
to believe to be spurious. There may be nothing in the coi 
cidence : it is at any rate worth noticing. 



It must not be suppose<l from oar previous silence t\ 
we are insensible to the difficulties which lie in the way 
accepting the conclusions to which we ourselves have f 
obliged to come. We are well aware that the contents of t 
" codices," in which the three uss. of Clement's Epistles ■ 
found, raise questions which do not allow of an off-hu 
Bolntion. We are, however, persuaded that if these difficniti 
were tenfold greater than they really are, they conM not evi 
then in any sort equal the difSculty of supposing that tl 
coincidences which have been produced have accidental 
arisen. No theory except that of "accident," or some sm 
theory as we have advanced, will explain them. These coin( 
dences are facts which must be explained. It is a fact, tc 
that by some means or other we have contrived, out of the ii 
mense number of Q-reek treatises in existence, to select a fe' 
and apon the coincidences f oand in these few treatises, to bai 



lonj; acconnt of himjelf, and the circuniatances under which the ica. wms writtei 
Light p. 15) by which vre an enabled to date the hb. a.ii. 1470, and th 
procmda ' We subjoin to the epistloi of Paul those epistleg of the apoatlM whi 
an not fouDd in all the copies,' on which follow 2 Teter, 2, 3 John, and Jn 
(obs.), from the PhtloxeniaD (obK.) version ; and then, without an; break (ofaa 
these letten, with the titles : 'The first epistle of the blessed Clement, ths d 
ciple of Peter the npostle,' and ' the aecond epistle of the same Clement.' " 
his description of the content* of S., which contains the whole of the Phi 
leniui version, Lightfoot (p. 233) safa: "The Catholic Epistles an follov 
immediately on the same page by the Epistles oF Clement, the epiatle of 
Jude with its colophon ending one column, and the First Epistle of Cleini 
beginnbg the next. This latter is headed : The Catholic Epiioe o/CUnait i 
ditciple qf Peter the Apottk to Ikt Chareh of t/te CorinthiaHs. At the clow 
vrittea: Here endtUi, etc. Then follows ; 0/tlie eame,tlieSee<mdEpii,tk to 
Corinthirmi." This us. as loudly protests that it was written in the year I] 
OS the first hs. does that it was written in 1470. 
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up an elaborate, and, we venture to think, consistent theory of 
literary fraud at a certain period. Will ingenuity, and dili- 
gence aided by accident, explain the accomplishment of this 
stupendous feat t for stupendous it is, if such are the means 
by which it has been achieved. Ours was, however, a simpler 
task. The treatises and coincidences, were found without much 
difficulty, when once the method was mastered upon which the 
treatises, the authenticity of which we have denied, were 
composed. The facts which we have, brought to light will 
justify the charge of fraud against these treatises, and especi- 
ally against Clement's Epistles. What evidence can be brought 
forward in refutation of the charge ? Not the difficulties at 
which we have hinted, for they arise for the most part from 
our ignorance. Not the circumstance that a great many 
references by the ancients to Clement's Epistles are verified in 
ours^ for if ours are forgeries this will equally be the case. 
Not the weight of external testimony to the antiquity of our 
MSS., for there is none. Not the fact that these MSS. have 
every appearance of belonging to the dates to which they 
are respectively assigned, for this follows necessarily if such 
was the forger^s intention and if he had the skill to carry out 
that intention. It cannot be maintained that a successful 
forgery of a MS. was impossible in times when the transcrip- 
tion of MSS. was an everyday occupation, and imitative 
writing one of the fine arts. The interpolation once so 
common must have necessitated in very many cases the pro- 
duction of MSS. apparently older than they really were. 
Constantino Simonides has taught us that a successful forgery 
of MSS. is hardly impossible even in this 19th century. He 
forged, and for a while deceived. It is very instructive 
to turn to the records, which are preserved, of his case (see 
the Report of the Council of the Royal Society of Literature on 
some of the Mayer Papyri and the Palimpsest MS. of Uranius, 
belonging to M. Simonides, London 1863). He failed to 
satisfy the court of inquiry which sat upon his MSS. ; but then 
its suspicions had been thoroughly aroused by the man's 
own conduct. He lived, moreover, in the 19th century, 
when the preparation of MSS. was a long - forgotten trade. 
He, nevertheless, nearly succeeded. Suppose he had kept 
his MSS. for some years longer in his own possession, arti- 
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ficially hastening those processes of nature by which the 
marks of age are naturally produced, and the tell-tale tokens 
of recent handiwork are obliterated, and then had caused them 
to be deposited in a library not too often explored, to be one 
day accidentally discovered dusty and time-worn. Is there no 
possibility that they would have been unsuspiciously received, 
and accepted as genuine? There would have been then 
no alteration of a MS. which had been previously inspected, 
an awkward fact that alone, it seems, prevented the volnmes 
of Simonides from adorning the shelves of at least one library. 
If Simonides had shown a little more scholarship in the use of 
words, a little more common sense in the '* lining" of his MSS., 
a little more caution in the manipulation of them after they 
had been inspected, a little more craft in bringing them into 
notice, he would have succeeded, it may be, in his evil work. 
It would be easy to point out several persons in earlier times 
who far surpassed Simonides in the qualities essential to a 
successful forger, and whose facilities for perpetrating the 
fraud exposed in the foregoing pages were unrivalled. It has 
been shown that Henry Stephens knew of this fraud, and lent 
himself to it right willingly. He was an accessory after the 
fact certainly, possibly one of the principals ; but we must look 
to somewhat earlier times than those of Henry Stephens for 
the person who took the initiative. 
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NOTE. 

It was originally proposed to publish an examination of the Epistle to 
Diognetus, followed in the same volume hj an examination of the Two 
Epistles to the Corinthians bearing the name of Clement of Rome. The 
introduction and some portions of the investigations relating to the Two 
Epistles were, for certain reasons, put in type in a tentative form. Part of 
this introductory matter, and the whole of these portions of the investiga- 
tions, are now printed as an Appendix. It is thought that it may be of 
some interest to see to what extent later discoveries (the interpolations in 
Photius^ BibliotJieca, the dishonesty of PeregrinuSy Tatius' love story. Galenas 
treatise, etc.) have confirmed, modified, or refuted earlier conclusions. 

All new matter is printed in small type, and enclosed in brackets. 

The marginal references are to the foregoing pages. 
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APPENDIX. 



§1- 

THE two epistles which hear the name of Clement of Rome, 
and which we propose to examine, are so well known, 
that the briefest possible account of their history will here 
suiBce. 

1. These epistles are now found in three MSS., of which two 
are in Greek and one in Syriac. 

(1.) They were first printed in 1633, by P. Young, out 
of the Codex Alexandrinus. This celebrated codex was sent, 
in 1628, to Charles I. by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and takes its name from Alexandria, where Cyril had 
previously been patriarch, and from which city, as is supposed, 
he brought it. This MS. does not give our epistles in a com- 
plete form ; for of the 1st Epistle (consisting of sixty-five sec- 
tions) the last sentence of § 57 and the whole of §§ 58-63 
inclusive are wanting ; while the 2d Epistle (of twenty 
sections) breaks off in § 12 in the middle of a sentence. 
This MS. is ascribed to the 5th century, and we shall refer to it 
by the letter A. 

(2.) In 1875, Philotheos Bryennios, Metropolitan of Serrae, 
published Clement's Epistles out of a MS. discovered in the 
library of the Most Holy Sepulchre at Constantinople. Both 
epistles are here found in a complete form. This MS., which 
we shall call C, claims to be of the 11th century. 

(3.) The Syriac MS., which we shall call S., professes to be of 
the 12th century, and, like the preceding, contains our epistles 
in a complete form. It was purchased at Paris for the Cam- 
bridge University Library, — soon after the publication of C, — 
out of a collection of MSS. formerly belonging to M. Jules 
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Mohl. Whenever we shall have occasion to refer to this MS., 
our reference will be to Canon Lightfoot's S. Clement of Rome^ 
Appendix, 1877. This MS. claims canonical authority for our 
epistles, and divides them into lessons for public reading. 

2. The editions and considerable notices of our epistles are 
too numerous to mention. The editions of P. Young in 1633, 
and of Brj-ennios in 1875, have an interest peculiarly their 
own. Of the rest, the edition of Canon Lightfoot in 1869 — 
followed in 1877 by an appendix volume, containing the newly 
discovered portions of both epistles, and the various readings of 
the Syriac MS. — is by far the most complete and suggestive ; 
and on this account we shall make considerable use of it in the 
course of our inquiry. The two volumes of this edition are 
intended to form one book, and the paging is consecutive 
throughout. The appendix volume begins with p. 223. 

§2. 

Canon Lightfoot has made a most elaborate analysis and 
comparison of the various readings of the three M88. It will 
be well to notice some of the inferences which he draws : — 

" (1.) In A. C. S. we have three distinct authorities for the text. 
Each has its characteristic errors, and each preserves the genuine text 
in some passages, where the other two are corrupt. 

" (2.) The stream must be traced back to a very remote antiquity 
before we arrive at the common progenitor of our three authorities. 
This follows from their mutual relations. 

^* (7.) Looking at the dates and relations of our authorities, we may 
be tolerably sure that, when we have reached their archetype, we 
have arrived at a text which dates not later, or not much later, than 
the close of the 2d century. On the other hand, it can hardly have 
been much earlier. For the phenomena of the text are the same in 
both epistles ; and it follows therefore, that in this archetypal ks. the 
so-called 2d Epistle must have been already attached to the genuine 
Epistle of Clement, though not necessarily ascribed to him. 

'^ (8.) But, though thus early, it does not follow that this text was 
in all points correct. Some errors may have crept in already and 
existed in this archetype, though these would probably not be nume- 
rous. — And it would seem also that this text had already undergone 
slight mutilations." — Lightfoot^ p. 244 sq. 

The argument is then this : Our earliest MS. carries us back, 
indeed, to the 5th century ; but the comparison of the three 
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Mss. leads us to postulate an archetypal MS. written at the close 
of the 2d century, in which the textual errors would be neither 
numerous nor considerable. The combined evidence of the 
MSB. carries us, in short, very nearly to Clement's own times. 

It does not appear quite obvious why the phenomena, which 
the comparison of the three texts reveals, should set us down 
exactly at the close of the 2d century. Lightfoot was no 
doubt guided in his opinion by the date (a.d. 120-140) which 
he gives for the authorship of the 2d Epistle. Hilgenfeld, 
who believes Clement of Alexandria to have written this 2d 
Epistle, must necessarily place the archetype considerably 
later. We do not, however, dispute the soundness of Canon 
Lightfoot's main position. We admit, and are prepared to 
argue, that the three MSS. are apparently three distinct wit- 
nesses to the existence of an archetypal MS., the date of which 
has not yet been accurately determined. We entirely believe 
that such a MS. did at one time exist. But we do not admit 
that this fact proves the genuineness of our epistles; for if 
these epistles were either early or late frauds, the same pheno- 
mena would be found, on comparison of our three mss., which 
are now found. 

1. Let us suppose them to have been frauds of the 4th 
century. Transcripts of the MS. then made would follow one 
another in due course; and the whole train of phenomena 
would be produced naturally, which the comparison of our MSS. 
now shows. From these mss. we should infer, as we do now, 
the existence of a more ancient archetype, pointing again by 
some defects to a still earlier original. 

2. If, on the other hand, we suppose our epistles to have 
been late frauds, the three MSS. will be forgeries, and must 
have been written by the same man, or at least have been the 
offspring of one and the same mind. In this case the arche- 
type may have been the forger's own original draft (or some- 
body else's draft), or possibly only in his thoughts. But 
whether it were there only, or also in writing, the three 
MSS. would be carefully referred to this archetype ; and the 
departures from it would be so contrived as to imitate what 
would come to pass in the natural order of things. The 
object in forging three MSS. would be to have, as we have now, 
three distinct witnesses to our epistles ; and consequently the 
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very same phenomena would be found which now appear in 
A. C. and S. if only the forger^s skill were sufficient. The 
work would not be easy, and it is probable that the forger, 
however careful, would be betrayed into some inconsistenciesy 
and we shall show presently that such inconsistencies do exist 
in the case of our epistles. 

It would seem then that the inferences, which are fairly 
enough drawn from the comparison of A. C. and S. with one 
another, cannot be held to prove the genuineness of our 
epistles. 

§3. 

3. We have already pointed out (in § 2) that forged Mss., 
when compared together, must necessarily present the same 
phenomena as genuine ones. For the forger will have in his 
mind the archetype, from which he intentionally departs from 
time to time. Guided by his experience of ancient writings, 
he will introduce the mistakes and alterations of which he con- 
ceives that the honest scribe, whose part for the moment he 
plays, would be guilty. If, however, he has writings of con- 
siderable length to forge, or if he has more writings than one 
in hand at the same time, it is more than probable that he will 
fall into some inconsistencies through his forgetfulness of the 
part which, for the time being, he is assuming. These will 
occur, how^ever, not in the forms of the letters, and the like, of 
which his eye would at onc« inform him, but in the alterations 
of the original text. Something of this kind, it might be con- 
tended, would seem to have actually befallen the Epistles of 
Clement. Dr. Donaldson, in Hie Theological Review for Janu- 
ary 1877, has a keen and critical article upon "The New MS. 
(C.) of Clement of Rome." On p. 40, he calls attention to 
certain differences between A. and C, " a large number of 
which," he says, " consist in the adoption of different tenses." 
These, he thinks, must be ** the result of deliberate alteration." 
On p. 41, after speaking of some instances in which the read- 
ings of C. are, in his judgment, to be preferred. Dr. Donaldson 
writes : — 

" But, strangely enough, when we come to the 2d Epistle, we are 
forced to an opposite conclusion. There is the same deliberate altera- 
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tion ; but in all cases the Alexandrian Codex seems to us correct, 
and the Constantinopolitan wrong." 

And yet the two epistles in A. are said to be by the same hand ; 
a remark which applies equally to C, for anything that appears 
in Bryennios to the contrary. On p. 42, Dr. Donaldson points 
out that A. 

'* has many Hellenistic forms, where G. has the Attic forms, or 
rather the forms of the xo/yf) iidXtxrog ; " but he adds, that C. '^ is not 
altogether free from freaks in this matter." 

We do not, of course, contend that these things are not capable 
of an honest explanation, or that Dr. Donaldson's own solutions 
are not admissible. We only urge that the inconsistencies, of 
which we spoke just now as probable, are actually found when 
A. and C. are compared, and that their presence suggests a 
careful inquiry as to how they have arisen. 

§4. 

It will now be proper to consider whether the idea of 
forgery, at any rate of a late date, is inconsistent with the 
ascertained history of our MSS. 

We have already said that Cyril Lucar, the reforming 
Patriarch of Constantinople, gave the Codex Alexandrinus, to 
which A. is appended, to Charles I. in 1628. We need not 
doubt that he brought it with him from Alexandria ; and we 
may think, if we please, that he took it with him to Alexandria. 
The ownership of A. cannot be traced back beyond Cyril. 

Canon Lightfoot, in speaking of the commission to purchase 
S., makes the following remarks : — 

" The Syndicate of the Cambridge University Library, when they 
gave a commission for its purchase, were not sanguine enough to 
suppose that the entry in the catalogue would prove correct — It 
seemed incredible that such a treasure as a Syriac version of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, forming part of a well-known collection, 
should have escaped the notice of all Oriental scholars in France." 
—P. 232. 

It is not known who was the previous possessor of this " the 
only Syriac MS. in M. Mohl's collection." 
With respect to the discovery of C, Lightfoot remarks : — 

'' It is strange that this discovery shoiild not have been made 
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before. The library of the Most Holy Sepulchre at Gonstandnople is 
attached to the patriarchate of Jerusalem in that city, and therefore 
has something of a public character. It has moreover been ex- 
amined more than once by learned men from Western Europe." 
—P. 225. 

The Canon states that a catalogue of the MSS. in this library 
was made by Bethmann, and that no mention of G. is found 
in that catalogue. Dr. Donaldson, in The Theological Review 
(Jan. 1877, p. 36), calls attention to the insufficiency of the 
evidence. He complains that Bryennios ** supplies us with no 
external testimony to its antiquity,'' and argues that " when 
a MS. is discovered, all the external testimony that can be 
adduced should be adduced." Speaking of information which 
might have been given as to the Codex Sinaiticus, he says : — 

'* All this information woiild be exceedingly interesting in itself, 
and very valuable for posterity. This generation may have perfect 
confidence in Bryennius and Tischendorf. But circumstances might 
arise at a long subsequent period which might awaken doubts as to 
the genuineness of the manuscripts. The appeal to internal evidence 
may prove to be imsatisfactory. And then what is there ? It mi^t 
well be urged, that if a Tischendorf were inclined to forge a manu- 
script, he had tmrivalled opportunities of so doing. No one was so 
well versed in manuscripts as he. None knew so well all the forms 
of the letters, all the mistakes of copyists, all the various readings. 
And it might also be said that there is no guarantee that the terrible 
results of a discovery of such a practice would be sufficiently 
deterrent. Chatterton was not deterred. Constantine Simonides 
was not deterred. Nor were these influenced by a base love of gain, 
but an eager desire to show their power. A fascination was upon 
them which blinded them to all consequences. We cannot, therefore, 
but think it a grave error both in Tischendorf and Bryennius that 
they have not adduced external testimony to the history of their uss." 
—P. 37. 

Dr. Donaldson's remarks forcibly point out the importance 
of the fact that there is no external testimony to the antiquity 
of our three MSS. A. C. S. 



§5. 

Clement's 1st Epistle contains a statement which has 
strangely remained unnoticed by antiquity. 
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In Ep. 1. 5, Clement speaks of S. Paul as preaching to 
the whole world, and going Iti to ripfLoc rrig ivcreeog. Lightfoot 
translates this expression by " the extreme west." He says : — 

'^ In the Epistle to the Romans (xv. 24) S. Paul had stated his 
intention of visiting Spain. From the language of Clement here it 
appears that this intention was fulfilled." 

In corroboration of this statement Lightfoot refers to Fragin. 
Murat, only. In support of his translation of the Greek ex- 
pression he gives some references. He adds some other inter- 
pretations which have been proposed, and ends his note by 
saying : — 

" Such attempts are a strong testimony to the plain inference 
which follows from the passage simply interpreted." 

Clement's words, then, are very important, and stand almost 
alone in early times as throwing any light upon the history of 
S. Paul beyond what the N. T. affords. On this account, 
ever since they were first printed in 1633, they have been con- 
stantly referred to ; and yet prior to that time no mention of 
them can be found. We readily allow that the appeal to the 
silence of antiquity is oftentimes precarious. This, however, is 
no ordinary case. The statement concerning the apostle is 
supposed to occur in a document described by Jerome {De Vir. 
Illustr. 15) as — 

" valde utilem epistolam, qusB et in nonnuUis locis publice 
legitur," 

and with which he was so well acquainted that he adds : — 

^' Qu8B mihi videtur characteri epistolsB, quse sub Pauli nomine ad 
HebrsBOS fertur, convenire." 

Jerome, nevertheless, preserves a profound silence as to this 
statement of Clement, even when, as in De Vir. Illustr. 5, 
he is giving an account of S. Paul, and actually mentioning 
Clement's name. In his Comment, in ha. ix. 1, p. 130, Jerome 
speaks of the extent of S. Paul's preaching. The quotation 
of Clement would be exceedingly appropriate. He does not 
give it, though on Isa. lii. he quotes Clement by name. See 
also Jer. ha. xi. 10, 11, p. 163. In his comment on Eph. iii. 
13, Jerome writes concerning S. Paul : — 

" Videbat quippe se de Jerusalem usque ad lUyricum EvangeHum 
praedicasse, ipse Bomam, ad Hispanias, vel perrexisse, vel ire dis- 
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ponere. Totos mundus ad doctrinam ipsias de potestate principu 
toUebatur," etc — ^P. 596. 

He makes no mention of Clement's statement, thongh in the 
previous chapter (ii. 2), as well as in the following one (W. 1), 
he quotes Clement, and by name. An argument of exactlj 
the same kind might be founded on the comparison of Cjr. 
Jer. Cat. xviii. 8 with Cat. xvii. 26. It is certainly a note- 
worthy fact that Clement's words should have been so per- 
sistently ignored by antiquity. We cannot help adding that 
we should expect that a forger, with his eye perhaps on some 
local controversy, would here and there err by saying a little 
too much. 

§6. 

Some passages which ought to be found in our epistles, now 
that we have them, as is alleged, in a complete form, are not 
found there. 

(1.) Pseudo^ustin, Quasi, ad Orthod. 74, writes : fi r^ 
'jcupovtTfig KUTUffToicriafg to riXog hrrh fi ha rov xupog xpung ria 
uasfiSifj KctSu fouriif ai Fpa^ai "rpo^irrSif rs Koci aTo<rrokBifVf m 
h\ Kou Trig %fiv>Jjjgy Ka6i>g ffjffitf 6 fLoucdpiog IDJffJUfsg bf r^ xpig 
Kopiviiovg intrroX'^. The 2d Epistle of Clement, as we now 
have it, sufficiently satisfies the first part of pseudo-Justin's 
reference ; but neither the 1st nor the 2d has any mention of 
the Sibyl. To account for this, the possibility of a lacuna in 
some portion of the 2d Epistle has been suggested ; so also has 
the possibility of a corruption in pseudoJustin's text. Such 
suggestions point out the inference which naturally follows 
from this omission of the Sibyl's name. 

We must now notice a circumstance which, though it will 
throw little actual light upon this point, will, to say the least, 
do nothing to remove from our minds any suspicions that 
this omission may have given rise to. In Apost. Const, v. 7 
there is an account of the phoenix, which is thought to be in 
part taken from Clement's Ep. i. 25. It is immediately pre- 
ceded by the lines of the Sibyl to which pseudo^ustin refers. 
If we compare the context in the AposL Const, with that in 
pseudo-Justin, we see some reason for supposing that the one 
has copied from the other. Thus both writers speak of a 
certain conflict between the Christian and the Gentile. Both 
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speak of the Scriptures, and both call them al ypa^a/. Both 
of them speak of Daniel, the one before, the other after the 
reference to the Sibyl. Both nse the exact word uas^if. 
The one follows the quotation with ti roivup . . • fjburnif, and 
presently s/ roiWif • . . r/ fLoirfjify the other with aK^ofg n il 
. . . 'jcSig ov (Ji^uTfiv. The one writes xav ti ctvrZv Tpo^Jrif, the 
other K&v rmg nvrSv. The closing words of Qacest. Ixxiii. 
(that is to say, only twelve lines above the passage quoted) are 
TO Siaiv rov ovrog iii6ufji*zif rS fji^fj ovri, aXkA r^if TuimKfi ocvoci- 
ptfftif Tou fAfj ovrog* In the Apost. Const, almost immediately 
after the account of the phoenix, and still in c. 7, we find Kui 
roTi fJith fJbfj ovTu rov &v6pani:ov he iiu(p6peifv Ixoifjtrsv &v6panrov, 
hovg ocvrS rfjv i/zi^^v Ik rov yurj ovrog. It is difficult to suppose 
that all these coincidences, taken in connection with the lines 
quoted or referred to, can be accidental. We may think that 
there is something behind the scenes in this reference to the 
Sibyl which is not straightforward. It would be easy to give 
a conjectural explanation. It would be, however, just as 
arbitrary as the conjecture of a lacuna, or a corruption in 
the text. If we prefer to think that both the writer of the 
Constitutions and pseudo-Justin were indebted to the true 
Clement, we shall only make the omission of the Sibyl's name 
in our epistles a still more important matter. 

[We have three reasons for believing that pseudo-Justin^s reference 
was fully satisfied in the original draft of Clement's Ep. i. 

1. Because pseudo-Justin does refer to Ep, i., — this is the natural, 
if not the necessary conclusion from his words, — and his writings 
were well known to our author. 

2. Because the writer of Peregrinus amuses himself with the very 
lines to which pseudo - Jiistin refers, and which are quoted in the 
Apost, Const. 

In § 29 the writer cites some Sibylline verses which he supposes 
Theagenes to have introduced into his speech in honour of Proteus 
(yid. sup. p. 32). He follows these immediately by a mocking ora- 
cular utterance attributed to Bacis : ffitfi 6k 6 Bdxtg ouru (f^odpa tl 
i'TTti'jrtjjVf 'aXX' 6v6ra¥ x.r.X. The third line begins with 3^ rori rouf 
aXXoug. The supposed Sibylline verses, which speak of the fire into 
which Proteus was to leap, and of the blessedness which he was thereby 
to attain (compare), begin with dXX' o^r^rav, and the fourth line with 
6^ rors ^dvrag. The writer of the Apost. Const, introduces the Sibyl 
oiJrw 'jTug auroTg Xs^outfa xard Xf^iv. 'AXX' oflror' ^dn x.r.X. The 
fifth line begins with xai Ht% bri. The writer uses mtTuv (an 
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uncommon word) a few lines above. The verses are upon the fin 
one day to overtake the world, upon the reward of the godly, and 
the punishment of the ungodly. But this is not all ; for both writers 
here speak of the phoenix, the one before, the other after the citation 
of the verses. These coincidences cannot be accidental, and in them- 
selves alone go a long way towards proving that Peregnntia was not 
written by Lucian. Seeing then that pseudo-Justin declares that 
there was in Clement a reference to the Sibylline verses upon the 
destruction of the world by fire, — a declaration which, as we shall 
see directly, is partly borne out by Irenasus, — and that the author 
of Peregrinua jests upon the very verses which must have been in 
Clement if any were there, and that the connection between 
Clement's Epistles and Peregnnus is of the most intimate cha- 
racter, it is reasonable to conclude that the verses in question, and 
the subject of which they treat, did originally form part of Clement's 
Ep. i. 

3. We have a third reason for concluding such to have been the 
case. We believe that the exact spot which these verses occupied in 
Ep. L can be determined ¥dth a considerable amount of accuracy. 

laghtfoot, before the discovery of C, supposed that the close of 
the 1st Epistle dwelt upon the end of all things, — the destruction of 
the world by fire. " For such a conclusion," he says, ** the threats 
taken from the Book of Proverbs (§ 57) would prepare the way ; and 
it would form a fit termination to a letter of warning," p. 167. The 
close of the epistle would therefore be the natural place to look for 
indications that such an allusion had at one time actually been made. 
But on that very account any indications that might be found would 
be of very small value. We shall therefore make no search in that 
direction. 

In the AposL Const, the Sibylline verses are in close connection 
with the phoenix, for the account of which the writer seems to be 
indebted to the description of that bird which occupies the whole of 
Clement's Ep, i, 25. In Peregrinns there is a brief mention of the 
phoenix. This is followed by a glance at the " resurrection" in the 
writer^s own fashion, and by a scoffing allusion to the miracles some- 
times supposed to have been worked by saints after their death, and 
then by the mock Sibylline verses. These authorities thus mark out 
the neighbourhood of Clement's § 25 as the position which the 
Sibylline verses once occupied in this epistle. If we may trust 
PeregnnuSj they stood after § 25, and not before it. Here, then, we 
have a definite spot marked out for us, but not, as at the close of the 
epistle, by a line of thought which would make the subject of the 
destruction of the world by fire natural and fitting. Indications that 
such a subject was once treated of, if they can be found here, will be 
far more noticeable than if they were found at the close of the 
epistle. 
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Clement's § 26 contains less than nine lines. Half of these are 
occupied by two quotations ; in the remaining lines a coincidence is 
found with the Apost. Const, in its account of the phcenix. In the 
first sentence of § 28, Clement has airoXtivufitv ^avXuv tpym fitapdLg 
f'jrt6vfj>ias, ha r^ «X«f/ avroij axtvaadufitv airh tmv fitWCvrur xptfidruv 
(A. C. ; rou /liXXovro^ xpifiaros, S., Light, p. 423)' IIoD yap rtg x.r.X. 
The words rutv fitW, xptfi. and still more rou ^fXX. xpi/i. would have 
been naturally used if § 27 — which in its opening sentence speaks of 
God as faithful in His promises {I'xayytKiaii) and just in His judg- 
ments (xptfiam) — had contained an allusion to the destruction of the 
world by fire. On this subject S. Peter's 2d Epistle is the great 
authority, and 2 Pet. iii. 7 appears to have been in the mind of 
pseudo-Justin, as may be seen from the words quoted above. In 
chap. ii. 20, S. Peter has tt ykp a'jro^uy6vTeg rit fisa^fiara (comp. with 
words just given) x.r.X., in iii. 3, 4 xarcb rag sdtag avruv sTidufiiag 
(obs.) voptu6/iivoi, xai Xiyovrtg IIoD (comp. with words just given) 
x.r.X., in ver. 5 Xavddvtt (obs.) y&p aurovg roDro tfiXovraj (obs.), Sri 
oupavoi (obs.) riaav sx^aXa/, xai yri i^ vdarog xai ht* iharoi trvvtaruaa 
(obs.), r^ rou 0ioD Xoy^ (^hs.), in w. 7, 8 o/ dt vZv olpavoi xai ^ yii 
auroD X6y(fi ndrifSa^pifSfihot ti^t, Tupi rripovfitvot tig fifiipav xptatug xai 
d'TtaXftag Tu¥ aat^uv dy&puiiF(ii¥ (comp. with pseudo-Just.)' $¥ bi rouro 
/ti) Xaytfavsrw x.r.X., in ver. 9 ou ^paduvn 6 Kuptog rtis i^ayyi>jai 
(comp. with opening sentence of § 27) x.r.X., in ver. 10 ril^tt hi n riM'tpa 
Kuptov iii xy/s^TTTii iv vuxTi, it Tj 0/ ohpaui . . . 'jrapsXsxfaovrai x.r.X. 
These last words recall S. Matt. xxiv. 33 sq. our&i xai vfitTg, Srav /dijr; 
(obs.) 'jrdvra (obs.) raura, ytmffxtn Sri iyylg (obs.) hriv icr/ 6ipa/g 
{rixiiv aitrht [^avarov] ivi rdi 6upai auro/ctarov. Peregrin, 44)* afiriv 
Xiyu vfi7^, oit fi^ vapsXdri (obs.) ri ytvid aur^i, lui otv vdvra raura 
ysvrirai' 6 ovpathg xai i\ yri iraptXtv^ovrai, o/ St X6yoi fiov o\t /i^ 'jrapeX- 
dugt, Comp. with that portion of § 27 which is quoted on p. 111. 
Specially observe S. Peter's ver. 5, and the clever turn which is given 
in Clement to S. Peter's ohpavoL These coincidences are strong in 
themselves, and if the circumstances under which they are found are 
considered, the conclusion seems almost necessarily to follow that in 
the original draft of Clement's Epistle the Sibylline verses were con- 
tained, and also some quotation from or palpable allusion to 2 Pet. iii., 
which another hand toned down so as to escape any but the closest 
scrutiny. 

This opinion is to a small extent confirmed by an examination of 
the language of Peregrmus. Pseudo-Lucian speaks of Proteus as 
hoping to become after death daifiova vuxrof uXaxa. No one knows 
exactly what the writer means. Can it be that nuxro^uXaxa (Xen. 
Anab, vii. 2, referred to on p. 105) is a jesting combination of 
S. Peter's us xXi^rrris iv vuxrt in iii. 10, with S. Matthew's ^o/<f puXax^ 
6 xXicrrris in the parallel verse, c. xxiv. 43 ? Pseudo-Lucian prefaces 
his mock Sibylline verses with Qsayivrn ds hayy^og, ug fioi rtg rutv 
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tralfMt iv^YyiiXi, xal ^IduWtti ipn Vfotifijxitai *tf} raurm >uU n 
yif A**/inr!/iitnir. Comp. 2 Pet. iU. 2 ^tit<rJ^Mu (obl.) rail w^ 
jMtair (obs.) fti/idmt ii-xi rSr iylmf Tftfurur (a'^ijnc Si^uUka A 
Const.), imd ver. 15 xa^w; (comp. here) xa/ i Aywuirit nf*Z» d3i 
TlKvMf . . . tyfa-^t i/fiA, iit *a) it *ieiu{ roij ivianXali, X«X 
aurati xif} niirayi (obs.). 

On p. 117 the close connection between Clement's S S7 
Theoph, xxxL is pointed out. On p. 122, a coinddenoe between 
and TheopK iii. is shown. With the words given, comp. i 3ui 
r) M Iv Iff ri fhiti rafaytv/ut, found here in the Apott. ComaL h 
account of the phcsnix. 

We conclude, therefore, for the foregoing reasons that the Sib; 
verses, together with an allusion ver^ much in the words of 8. P 
originally stood in Clement's Ep. L 27. The hand of a re 
struck out the verses and toned down the language of S. Pete 
that there might be no obvious referenoe to S. Peter's 2d £pi 
Both these things he would naturally do, for he could not proT« 
Sibylline verses to be ancient, and might well suspect than to I 
been written after the timet of Clement of Eome, and the 
Epistle of S. Peter is not manifestly used, as the reviser wottld i 
very well, by any early Christian writer. Both Erasmus and Cs] 
as we may remember, expressed doubts concerning its autbentii 
The reviser may have shared their doubts. 

We have not space to state and examine our reasons for suppo 
Clement's Epistles to have been revised by a somewhat Isitar li 
than that which originally drafted them. Such an examination wi 
bring under review almost the whole of that portion of the 
epistles which remains untouched in the foregoing pages, as wel 
the whole of the EpieUe to Diognettu. The question is of no imp 
aDce to the object of the present volume, which is simply to pi 
that a great literary fraud was committed at a very late date, 
record our opinion, and point to the curious facts connected with 
Sibylline verses as to some extent a confirmation of it, merely i 
suggestion to any person who may feci disposed to act upon it.J 

(2.) Trenseus (Hcer. iii. 3. 3) writes : — 

ynt,«,ittif iitXpeT;, ivioriiXii q I'l 'Pu|U>| 'KxxXtieia ixetiurdrif yfu 
T»Ti KofntJti;, lis lifn*^' iru/ij3i0a^eu(ni avToJs, xal inatttuacL rqr wi 
airut, xal t* nuar/ ivi rtlii ivovriXut vafadeaii ilXii^ti, annuntianl 
unum Deum omnipotentem, factorem cceli et teme, plasmatoi 
hominis, qui induxerit cataclysmura et advocaverit Abraham, < 
eduxerit populum de terra ^gypti, qui collocutus sit Moysi, < 
legem disposuerlt et prophetas miserit, qui ignem pnrparaverit dial 
et an{jtlii ejus. 
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It was on the strength of this passage that Lightfoot, writing 
before the discovery of C, concluded that the words of pseudo- 
Justin, given on p. 332, referred to the missing portion of 
Clement's 1st Epistle. He says : — 

''This description corresponds with the contents of our epistle, 
excepting the last clause which I have italicized ; and the insertion 
of a statement so remarkable could not have been an accidental error 
on the part of Irenseus. Wotton indeed supposes that these words 
do not give the contents of Clement's epistle, but that Irensus is 
describing in his own language the general substance of the Apostolic 
tradition. To this interpretation however the subjunctive prcepar- 
averit is fatal, for it shows that the narrative is oblique and that 
Irenseus is speaking in the words of another. It seems then that 
Clement towards the close of the epistle dwelt upon the end of all 
things, the destruction of the world by fire." — P. 166. 

There is nothing, however, in the newly-discovered portion 
of our 1st Epistle to answer to the italicized clause. Still it 
mnst be remarked that the force of Canon Lightfoot's argu- 
ments is in no respect weakened by anything that has come to 
light. There is no better reason now than formerly for sup- 
posing '' an accidental error " on the part of Irenseus. The 
argument founded on the word prcBparaverit is precisely what 
it was. So far, indeed, from being weakened, the general 
argument is made far stronger by the new discovery. It is 
now thought to be possible to identify Irenaeus' sKUVCJTaTfjv 
ypd^fjy as the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians now in our hands. 
In Ep. i. 62, Clement writes: Tip/ fdth rSv ccvfiKOvrm rj 
SptjffKBtcc fiiLoivj KUi tSv i^BkifitafrurafV • • . ixaveig iTiarsiKufJitSv 
vfjblv. On this Bryennios refers to the passage from Irenseus 
quoted above. The writer of the article on Clemens Romanue 
in the DicU Christ. Biogr. (Smith and Wace) observes : " It 
may be added, that the epithet applied by Irenseus to the 
epistle iKayofTocTTj turns out to have been suggested by a phrase 
in the letter itself, UocvSg iTBtmikufABv" (p. 558). Whether 
it is quite fair to claim in this way the testimony of Irenaeus 
to our epistle, without a word to show that this testimony 
breaks down utterly in one very important particular, we leave 
to our readers to decide. 

The case stands thus. From the discovery of the new MSS., 
we have stronger reason than formerly for supposing Clement's 

Y 
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1st Epistle to be referred to by Irenseus, and therefore for 
expecting to find in it something answering to the italicized 
clause given above. There is, however, nothing. While we 
believed in the honestj of our epistles, we took refuge in the 
conjecture that Irenaeus included the 2d Epistle (which might 
perhaps be held to justify his language) with the Ist. We 
had not then observed that Clement's IxavSig ixiffTuKafJUiP^ in 
£p. i. 62, seems distinctly to point out the 1st Epistle as the 
ixdyafruTfj yfa^fi of Irenseus ; nor yet that his i^OsJfiMrdrAtff 
in the same sentence, must have in like manner either sug- 
gested or been suggested by the valde utilem epistolam of 
Jerome, De Vtr. Illustr, 15. It seems strange that Irenseus 
should fix upon the one word, and Jerome upon the other. It 
seems altogether more natural to suppose that the sentence, 
in which these coincidences are found, was written by some 
one perfectly familiar with the two accounts of Clement's 
Epistles, and who intentionally glances at the one with his ixapi^ 
and at the other with his i^ihfiMrdrm. If we entertain the 
idea of forgery, the explanation of the omission, which has 
been pointed out, is so simple that it can hardly be called a 
conjecture. The Greek, which gives the coincidence between 
our epistle and Irenaeus, is found only in Euseb. H. E. v. 6. 
The Latin continuation of the quotation is in Irenaeus only. 
The forger, we may think, failed to compare, sufficiently at any 
rate, Eusebius and Irenaeus. It was one of the pitfalls into 
which a forger was likely to stumble. 

(3.) John of Damascus, Sacr. Par. (ms. Rupef.) p. 787, 
gives a short passage, as from the 2d Epistle of Clement to 
the Corinthians. It is not, however, to be found in either 
epistle. Lightfoot, in his Addenda^ p. 459, writes : — 

'^ I seem to see now that the style of the fragment quoted by the 
pseudo-Damascene betrays a different hand from our author^s. Its 
vocabulary is more philosophical, and altogether it shows more 
literary skill." 

He therefore supposes the omission to have arisen from some 
displacement of the pseudo-Damascene's memoranda. 

[The inconsistency in vocabulary and style fully accounts for the 
excision of the passage by the later hand, who in Clement's Ep. il 
plays the part of an author of small literary ability. See the account 
of Ep. ii. in Phot. Bibl 126, quoted on p. 249.] 
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We shall begin our examination of the Epistles of 
Clement by referring to Diodoros Sicalas. - He lived about 
B.C. 59. The coincidences, therefore, which we shall bring 
forward cannot be escaped on the plea that DIodorus was 
possibly acquainted with our epistles. But where shall we 
open the two folio volumes of our edition f If the things 
which we have to mention are purely accidental, it cannot 
matter where we open the volumes, nor whether the writings 
which we offer for comparison with the pages of Diodorus be 
the Epistles of Clement or that to Diognetus, the Apologies of 
Justin or the Homilies of Basil. The history of Diodorus is 
as much, or as little, related to one as to another. We shall 
not, however, open the volumes of Diodorus at haphazard, but p. 202. 
we shall take the hint which Cedrenus (art. 2, "Diognet.") 
supplies, and refer to Diodorus' narrative of the behaviour of p. 200. 
Alexander to the wife and daughters of Darius. This, with 
the portion of history which leads up to it, begins lib. xvii. 31, 
p. 182. 

On this page Diodorus writes : uToariTJ^Btv arpaTfjydv . . . rfe 
aiUov Tif/^piag . . . 5/a Tappfjaiav uxaipov rotavrtjv laxi rijv rov 
(iiov Karuarpofrjv . . . iioxep ovupoxoXovfAiyog roctg M-ocxsioyofv 
uperaTg, xai rriv hipyuccv rriv 'Aki^dvhpov Tpo 6(p6ocKfJi^v XafJir- 
^dvojv iZ/jrsiy (TTparriyov u^t6')(fiBafV, rov iiais^6[Livov rrjp fiyiyitoviav. 
Comp. 3 Mace. iv. 1, jO^gra Tapprjato^ ; ver. 4, oiiraf yap fjbBrd 
'srtxpag xai avoixrov %|/i%?i? vto tSp xccrd xo^jv ffrpuTfjySy P. 229. 
i(Lo6v(jj(xh6v l^uToariKKovTO, Sare W) roctg l^dKkosg nf/^ptutg xai 
rivocg rSv r^fipSv, Kafi^duoprccg Tpd rSv 0(p6a'kfJifeSv top xomv tKtoVy 
xai. XoyiZfiiijivovg rriv aitjXov rov ^iov xocraarpo^fiv, iaxpvBtv 
avrSv rptadSkiov l^aTOffroTjjv. This looks like obligation on 
one side or the other. Clement, however, writes in Ep. i. 5 : 
XocfiafiJbBv Tpo ofSakfjbSv ^fuSv rovg ay<z6ovg aTOcrroKovg. 'O 
nirpo^ x.r.X. No argument can, of course, be founded on 
the use of the expression Xa/3. 'xrpo o^6aK. in itself. Still it 
shows a possible connection of Clement with Diodorus, or with 
3 Mace, or with both. It suggests further examination in Pp- 1*^8, 
both directions. There are some few indications of Clement's *^* 
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knowledge of 3 Mace. These will be fully considered here- 
after. Our business now is with Diodorus. The i^axoaroX^y 
of 3 Mace, may have attracted attention, and have given rise 
to Clement's &TO(rr6kovg. Such a conjecture no doubt implies 
that, in our opinion, the writer of the epistles did not possess 
that grave and reverent spirit naturally to be looked for in 
Clement of Rome. This charge is perhaps made a little 
prematurely on our part. Sooner or later it must be made. 
It may be thought, moreover, that something of a jesting 
disposition lies in Clement's selection of ayu6ovg as applied to 
the apostles. On the use of this epithet, Lightfoot remarks 
P. 22. (p. 406) : " Hamack appositely quotes Clem. Ham. i. 16 o S* 
ayuSog Uirpog TpoaTtjiTiffug, x.r.X." The Homily describes the 
introduction of Clement to S. Peter, and it was upon the 
mention of his name that the apostle sprung up and kissed 
him, and showed him every mark of attention. The epithet 
kyadog is thus most appropriate in Clement's mouth, who, as 
we see above, has S. Peter specially in his mind, and perhaps 
marks his remembrance of that touching scene. 

On the same page (p. 182) Diodorus uses the word kut^ 
TTitTdv* In Ep, i. 6, only a few lines, that is, below the coinci- 
dence with Diodorus pointed out above, Clement has im . . . 
hpofiiOV xarfjUTfjffav. We shall have occasion to deal with these 
same pages of Diodorus in our next chapter, and we shall then 
show how hpofJbOP comes to be associated with xuruuraif. 

On p. 185 (we shall return to the intervening pages directly) 
Diodorus writes : xai uo[Li(Tag to pKa6iK(poy r^g '4^t/xfl^ oitrw 
avrcjf TiptfiotjToy Tupd Uipaatg iolup ; and presently Xuaat r^f 
ffi[Lp6rfjTa Tfjg Tpotrrafftag, xai rov ^apa Tlip<ra$g roig fioursKBvat 
xufASPOv p6[lop VTsp^^pat. Comp. to ffiiJbvop Trig TBps^ofjrov ^iKor 
iiK<piagy Ep. i. 47, and fji,TJ Tupexfiaipofv top GjpidyiAvop rijg T^tToup- 
yio^g auTOv xupopa kp asf/jPOTfjTt, Ep. i. 41. 

Clement, perhaps, was curious about the word ^npifioTjTog, 
which is found in the LXX. in 2 Mace. ii. 23, and not at all iu 
the N. T. In lib. xiv. 76, p. 701, Diodorus writes : oVa^; fi^ 
TOP 0(puX6[LiP0P T^ fvffit SupuTOP uToiovg (i6Sog yivfiTouj rip 
affS^fjfjbaTOfP (ifJjttpTfjfJboiT&fP, just below), aXK* if t^ votTpths 
TTipi^OTiTOP rxri TOP jS/ov, V'JTO ^TTUPTafp opsihZfifLBPog* gig TwroSro 
P. 209. (TOffovTOPf v.l.) 8' TjIkSep (iTvr/jtLg, . . . To\v iJbS,>Xop i^€Kav<rau. . . . 
u^iO'xjpiovg. This is a remarkable passage. Cf. aSSog ihou 
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• . . ovz av a^toxfi^^ lymro 5/a rot; l6iov damrov to ^fiirspov 
uxoisiopat opkfi(L(x, . . ., Steph. Rud. Fid. p. 45 ; and fiii^ug hi 
aSofoi icrofABSa aTO ruvrfjg rijg AfAocprtag, Ep. i. 59 ; and %$ oTjya 
Tpoffanru Tpo'srsr^ xui uv6<£6fj vxapxovra slg roffoSrov a'sromag 
i^SKauffocfj utm ro tnyitvov kou 'xspsfiofiroy x.rX» Ep. i. 1. Ke- 
turning now to p. 188, we find Diodoras speaking of Alexander's 
kindness to the family of Darius, and saying 'ToKkSv xai KcchJuv 
spy Of V vv ' AXs^avSpov ffvvnriktfffjiAmv fi^fjih rovrm (LiiZftv vxo^h 
%g/v fjbi^l fji^SKkoy u^tov ctvaypa(p7jg kcu fiyfj[Ji*9jg taroptx^g ehas. 
We call to mind a parallel passage in lib. i. 3, p. 7 : iffropsx^v . . . 
6/ yap Tig rug ilg fivfjfifjv Tocpuiiho[Liyag rov trvyuTcavrog x6(T(lov 
Tpd^esg ; and ttoTO^v i\ kcc) iJbtyaKuv rZv [lstA tuStu "^rpd^BOfV p. 289. 
uTcikSikBtfifiimv fJi*S')(pi rov xuff ^fJiMg fiiov, p. 6. Comp. ToXkaiy 
ovp xui fji^sydkuy Kcci ivholioi)V fi6TSt}jjp6rsg 'x-pd^eofv iTUPocipoifLejfJitSv 
ixi rov i^ o^PX^ig TotpcciBiofimv 7i(jb7v rijg sipfitffjg axo'X'oyf xou 
arevt(raf[Lsy sig rov Uaripu xui Knar^v rov trvfJi/xruvrog KOfffLOVj 
Kou roug [LsyaXoTpsTiat zui VTtpfioe}J^ov<ruig uvrov iofpsoug rijg 
eiprjvrjg svspysffiaig rs Ko'Khi6SiJbSv, Ep. i. 19. In Diodoras, p. 189, 
we have fjbByukoTpiTsTg 6v<fiag . . . nfjit^ffocg ra7g ie^ioug ixMrovg 
lojpioug (i'X'avocrpixfif Tpo? rov Jf ap%?i? AsffTorfjv, Bas. Ps. cxv. 5, P. 130, 
p. 375; fdfSydkou $^ xui VTSpfiuKKovffai iofpsui- — iofptSigxcu VTBp* 
fiocKKovfffig BVBpyBcrtoig, Philo, i. pp. 587, 588). It would certainly 
seem that a great part of Clement's sentence is made up out 
of Diodorus. There is more to be said, however. The passage 
of Diodorus (p. 188) just quoted, concerning Alexander, re- 
minded us of a saying of Agesilaus to much the same effect, 
recorded by Plutarch, Mor, p. 215. We read through Plutarch's 
account of Agesilaus on Cedrenus' suggestion, as we have 
shown in art. 2, ** Diognet." Plutarch writes : g/ yap rs koCKov 
ipyov TBToifjxdy rovro f^ov fitv^fiuov icrrut, siii (lti^ ovS ol Tuvrtg 
avipidvrsgj fiuvuvaeav oviivog iJiim tpya ovrtg. Comp. ovSiv 
fidvocvcrov iv kyotxi^^ Ep. i. 49. Four lines above we observe 
ro yuiyoC^^jSov used also by Plutarch, p. 214. On the same 
page Plutarch has the rare word d/o^ray/u^o^y for which see 
Ep. i. 46. 

On p. 184 is c. 33. This chapter might be thought, by one 
on the look-out for such resemblances, to have something in 
common with the scriptural narrative of the taking of Jericho. 
It opens with the mention of spies, and gives a description of a 
battle in which the sounding of the trumpet and the shouting 
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of the armies hold a very conspicuous position. There is a 
verbal coincidence with Josh. vi. 20. Clement mast have 
observed this, for there are altogether too many coiQcidences 
here with his Ep. i. 12 to be accidental. In this sectiooy which 
we shall give entire, Clement speaks of the hospitable conduct 
of Rahab to the spies who had been sent to view Jericho. 

§12. 

1. A/a T/Vr/j' zat pKo^iviav iffidri 'Paa|3 fi Topvfj. 2. hc^xyjup- 
fiivrofv yap vxo ^Ifjffov rov Nat;^ xocTocaKOTAfV tig *\tpr)(ft^ iypv i 
fiourtXsvg r^g .yfjg on 'iixoun xarourzoTSvcrai ttjv y^/ipap ocvtSpj 
Kccl f^sTSfi^lfSv apipag rovg avTJjj'slfOfiiyovg avrovgy o^atg m^Jjfp- 
6ivrsg Ootyarafieiatv* 3. ^ ovv pKo^BPog 'Paa/3 uais^ctfjuiif^ aurovg 
ixpv^lfSif sk TO vxipciov uvo T^v TjvoxaXoifJbfiV' 4. kviffTttSipran 
il rSv Tupoc Tov ^(tffiKiafg xai "Kiyovratv Yipog (rl shtiKfiov oi jcam- 
ffxoTOi rijg yrig Tlf^Vj i^oiyays oivrovg* 5. o yap ficcatXsvg wr» 
xBkBvesj fi i\ uTSxplifj ¥J(T^6oif fji*h oi av5p6^ ovg Z/f^rurt Trpog fUf 
oeTJC Bv6iafg i^^X6oy xui Toptvovrou rij oSo!, vToitixvvovtrtx,^ oumig 
svaXXa^* 6. xou Cixi xpog rovg auipag Tivcdaxovaa yipoHTxat iyi 
on xvptog 6 Qsog vfLoiv xupaiiicjatv V(mv rfjv yfjv (A. vohii) 
ravTfjy 7. o yap pS^og xai 6 rp6(Log vfJbSv imxitn roTg Karot- 
xovffiv avTfjp. 8. eig iav ovp yivtjrat Ka^up avr^p Vfjboig, iicccaftrari 
(Jbi xai TOP olxop TOV xarpog (juov* 9. xa) Hxav avr^ "Effra/ 
ovTug ug "Kikakrixag fiybip' ug lap ovp ypig xapaytPOfiAvovg fUJsogj 
ffvpd^sig xdprag rovg (rovg vxo to (TTsyogy xai htaaof^fjcoi^ou" &« 
yap ay ivpiSitup B^at Tfjg olxtag, axoKovPTat. 10. xcci xpotrkfitfro 
avTi^ iovpai fffjfJueJoPy oxatg ixxp%(Jba(Tri ix tov oixov avr^g xoxxspop^ 
xpoifjKop xoiovPTzg, on ha tov atf^aTog tov xvplov XurpoHrsg iarm 
xacTi Tolg xtffTSvovcri xai iXxiZ^ovatp ixi top Qsop. 11. opan, 
ayaxTjTOiy on ov fjuopop xttrng oKkd xai xpofrrnia iv rp yvvoixi 
iyiPfl6fi ; 

{llie text of this section is that of Bryennios. For tlie sake of 
convenience we have, however, broken it up into paragraphs.) 

Diodorus, c. 33, begins with tojp xaTo/rxoxm, Clement has 
the exact word in par. 2. On p. 183, Diodorus has xpotrifisPTO ; 
Clement uses the exact word in par. 10. Diodorus, in c. 33, 

' Comp. with pars. 3,4, 5: roZ fia^tkivg r§vs pik§vf i»)i;^«/uiMvr • "^f^t^ irmamrrmt 

IxaXn ^fif rnv Z^aJ#K, uw»iuK9vm^, ».t.x., 3 Macc. V. 26. A Connection between 
3 Macc. and the pages of Diodorus which we are using is pointed oat above. 
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has the word* huKkd^; so has Clement in par. 5. Diodorus' 
langaage here, as also in lib. xi. 22, p. 421, woald saggest 
Clement's interpretation, " in opposite directions." In some of 
the M8S. of Diodorus, in the place last referred to, buKKd^ is 
omitted. Accordingly, A. has only the first letter of the word 
and the first stroke of the second. We say accordingly^ because 
we shall see hereafter not a few instances of the same kind of 
coincidence. Lightfoot calls attention to the construction in 
par. 2 : rovg trvKL «.r.X. Comp. Diod. p. 183, (rvKkfiffiug ... Pp. 74, 86. 
Uapfimeaifu fji*h . . . asrsorg/Xe xpoKcckti'^oiLivov roLg ;t.r.X. We 
have already seen rov hah^l^ofitsvov^ p. 182 ; and on p. 187 we 
have €^6Tg^%|/6v hd rSu ^tkojv . . . xa/ xapafJi^vSfjffOfL^POv rug ;t.r.X. P. 88. 
Diodorus has among the last words of c. 32, p. 184, hoi, r^g 
Ihidg xpttnofg Tposffrjfiaipov roig BapjSapo/^ rriv vixfiv* Clement 
ends § 11 with sig xpsfji*u xou ug (TfjfAsiaHng Taera/^ roug yivioug 
ymvrou. 

It is simply impossible that the coincidences which we have 
now given out of Diodorus with Clement's Epistles— notably 
with Ep. i. 12 — can have arisen accidentally. If any of our P. 263 «f. 
readers are still unconvinced on this point, let them turn to 
chap. ii. We must conclude, therefore, that Diodorus was 
used. 

If, however, Clement made use of Diodorus in Ep. i. 12, 
he must have done so in jest. It is therefore probable that if 
the section be closely examined, other things will be found of 
the same character. 

Josh. ii. supplies Clement with the story of Rahab, but not 
with the language which he puts into the mouths of tHe various 
speakers. Ver. 6 of that chapter describes Rahab as taking the 
spies It) to iifJuoL (st/ rov ioffjMTog). Clement, in par. 3, takes 
them tig ro vmpeiov. His word, (rriyogf in par. 9, moreover, is 
not found in Josh, ii., nor, indeed, anywhere in the LXX. P- 45. 
except in Ep. Jer. 10,* where it is used in a bad sense. From 
these things one would feel disposed to argue that Clement 
had not the Book of Joshua in his hands, or even very clearly 

* Part of a bedstead is called IwrnXXaKms (crossbar?) in Evang, Thorn, A. 13, P- 65. 
p. 144, Tischendorf, 1853. Aqnila (Isa. iii. 4) uses the word in the sense of 
" exchanger." It is not found elsewhere. See note 8 of this chapter. 

' Tiy§t is here a vA. Accordingly A. reads: ^Ttiys, Light, p. 65, where see 
his note. 
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in his mind. Lightfoot pleads '^a slip of memory/' ai 
possible lack of '* familiarity with Eastern castoms/' as ezi 
for Clement's inapplicable tmp^oj'. But, on the other Ii 
we cannot fail to see that Clement takes a very deep intu 
in the contents of Josh. ii. There are not wanting indicai 
that he was familiar with its language. The 'if^fceurs xara 
TiSffcu, for example, of par. 2 is exactly found in Josh. 
Besides, on par. 7 the editors point out that Clement *^ » 
to have had in his copy of the LXX. (Josh. ii. 9) ce: 
words which are wanting in all the best MSS*, though sap: 
in the Complutensian edition, and represented in the ori| 
i ; ij Hebrew." These things do not seem quite consistent^ and 

! ' one to suspect that there is more behind than meets the e^ 

We notice that Clement speaks of the scarlet thread 
x6xKiP0v)» There is no reason why he should not, for it 
distinctive feature in the sacred narrative. We cannot f o 
however, that it plays an unpleasant part, if we mistake 
in the accounts which the apocryphal gospels give of 
Virgin Mary. We remark, further, that at the close of 
Clement uses the expression Tuaoag rcug yswoug^ as he doec 
in §§ 7, 51. The expression is identified with the Vi 
Mary, and is therefore of frequent use in the apocry 
gospels in connection with her. Having reason to sns 
some jesting in Clement's § 12, it is not unnatural to tui 
S I the apocryphal gospels, with which Diognkus (cc. xL xii.] 

made us acquainted, for an explanation of it. 

In Evang. Thorn. A. 9, p. 142 (we have just referred 1 
144), we find h viri^iof followed, after three lines, by axe 
(friyov. That the writer is conversant with other fomi 
expression is evident, for in the same place he writes 'xrureiy 
p. 290. rov ioffJiMTog xdrof. In Ep. Jer. 10 the words are rcug iri 
(rriyovg xopvoT^, with hatriZfivrm in the next verse. Clen 
has vieo to ariyog ffov^ xai iiouraf6f}(rovrau There would 
of course, a certain appropriateness in using this won 
doubtful meaning in connection with Rahab ; and if we 
judge from other parts of the apocryphal gospels, the a 
kind of reason guided their writers in selecting this word 
the place in which we have found It. The words of the Et 
p. 45. Thorn, are these: xur^Trjifjasp 6 'Itjffovg axo ro5 nriyov^ 
iffTfj Tapa TO TrrSfdfU rov ^a/d/ot;, xoci hcpaZs fofv'^ f^^ycc^ 
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UTiv. In the parallel passage in Evang. Thorn. B. 8, p. 153^ 
the words are xou arsW^OM-s^ iviih^py aurov* 6 ii ^hjaovg iieiy 
iifSiofg zanxfi6fj(n9 aTO rov httrriyov x.r.X* They seem taken 
in part from Qen. xxiv. 64, 65» xus amfiXi^f^aaa 'Pifiixza rotg 
6p6ockfjuo7gy siBs top 'leraox* xod xarsTfjifjffSv uto rijg zafAfjKov. kou 
iixt rei Toiiiy Tig iffrsv 6 Spfipatrog ixuifog 6 TopsvofLBvog. Ver. 66, 
xoct itfjyfitroero 6 9ru7g tS 'leraox. Ver. 67, %l<ffik6i i\ 'leracbe ug 
TOP oixov rrjg fdffjrpog avrov' xas IXojSs r^v 'P$fiixxaPy xcc) iymro 
avrov yvvfj. In the opposite page in .^ran^. Thorn. A., speaking 
of onr Lord, the writer says: xifi/xii avrov fi fJi^firtip avrov 
iHeifp avrX$tra/ (Gen. xxiv. 43) xai pipuv h ri o'ixof ; and in the 
parallel passage in Evang. Thorn. B., xopivofi^vog h\ (Fvnrpi^ri fi 
vipta a^o? with xai Xufim after one line, and presently, p. 155, 
hsTjyfjtraro r^ Map/a^ 6 'lo^^^. It would certainly seem that 
Gen. xxiv. was used in the Evang. Thorn. But Clement makes 
Rahab say: cig iuv oljv yiwtrou Xafiuv avrriv vfLogj isaffoHrari (Li 
xai rov oixov rov Tarpon [ji^ov* xou iWav avr^* "lE/rrai ovrug ig 
ikd>j}(rag ^fiavj ig iav oDy ymg xapayivoyiivovg fiyi^dg. Comp. Gen. 
xxiv. 67, quoted above, and ver. 7 og i\a^i fLS ix rov olixov rov 
'X'arpog (Aovy xai ix rijg yijg Hjg lyBVPtj&rjVy S^ ikahjffi (Jbot. Clement's 
words now given remind us of Elijah's sai^ Urig fAS avaXaiii^a' 
vofdtivov aTo aovy xai urras aoi ovrofg^ xai lav fdtfjy ov (ju^ yivfjras. 



2 Kings ii. 11. In this chapter we remark ^^ xvptog xai 
x.rJK* several times. In Ep. i. 58,^ this mode of speech appears. 
It seems to be taken up in the apocryphal gospels again and 
again as a joke. 2 Kings ii., moreover, appears to be used in 
the Evang. Thorn, in the very place to which we have just been 
referring. On p. 142, the cursing of Jesus is spoken of, which 
may be compared with that of Elisha, and the vxepSov spoken 
of may be nothing else than the little chamber (wnpiov) made 
for the prophet ; and on p. 143 there is an accident with an p. 4d« 
axe, leading to a miracle, which one suspects to be suggested 

^ Zf ykf i Ofcf »•« ^jl i»vfi§t 'I«r«vf Xftms mmi vi WftZftm r« Siyuu Coznp. 
mXniSit Xiyirt irt ^j| i %%•$ *$u Urmt kXntmt Xi •' ^^*'f lrr«iyMrari, Evong, JSltCod, 

xiii. p. 295 (for references to same place see below, c. 4). Badl giyes the 
words just quoted from Ep. i. 58 in 2>e 8pir, Sand, 29, p. 61, as a quotation P. 259C 
from Clement of Bome. In the same place Basil refers to Irenieus, Dionysius, 
and Africanus. In c. 2 we show that Dionysius is used in Ep, i, 20, and that 
the doxology from Basil's quotation of Africanus is used in the same § 20. P. 260« 
Coincidences with Iren. v. cc. 8, 9, to which BasQ refers, are found in Ep. 
il Ii. 
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by Elisha's miracle. Moreover, on the same p. 143 it is said : 

*Ahj6Sg TVBvfAu &bov ivoixsT iv ri vou6ic^ rour^i while in 
2 Kings ii. 15 it is said: zai siiov ubrov oi viol tS» vpopifrip . • . 
^Y^xavaxixaxjTou ro THvfia 'HAiot) ext 'FXitrcul xou . • . ^rpoof- 

P. 4?. jcywj^ai' ocvrei Iti Tfjv yfjv. In ver. 19, wnxniy is used as it 
also is in Orat. iii. 

In the Evang. Thorn., part B. is only another version of part 
A., and pp. 143 and 154 ftre parallel. On p. 154, oat of the 
words given as a parallel to Diognet. xi., we observe the words 
uvrkfjaag viofp iz r^g Tfjyfjg ixTjjtnv ocurov. In £z. ii. an 
account is given of the seven daughters of the priest of Midian, 
and of their coming to the well to water their father^s flock ; 
and in ver. 16 it is said : xapuymfjusmi il fjifrXovv ia^ iTTjiffOB 
rag it^a/Mmg. This supplies the missing Tttfay^POfJbipavg for 
§ 12, par. 9. (Ex. ii. 14 is quoted in Ep. i. 4 ; and comp. fjui 
anXBiv fAB (TV 6iketg with orav 6i}ji icvikCi aurfjv^ Ep. i. 21.) The 
apocryphal gospels take an interest in the early part of the 
Book of Exodus because of its account of the midwires (see 
Protev. Jacob, xix. p. 34 sq.). For a reason of the same land 

p. 281. they make use of Gen. xxxviii. The words of ver. 20, am- 
rttki i\ 'lovhag . . . zoiLS(ru(r6ou, offer a parallel to the half-dosen 
lines p. 154, to which we have already twice referred, where 
we find ocricmikiv uvrov ^aptdfjb . . . xofLiaou u5a^. These 
things come too readily to our hands to be accidental, and we 
therefore cannot but feel certain that there are jesting and 
unpleasant allusions in the words which Clement puts into the 
mouth of Rahab in par. 5. This chapter (Gen. xxx\dii.) has the 
expression over and over again, iloTiKdi Tpo? oumlv . . . Trpog cJ . . . 
TTfog fjbs. Y.v6vg l^Tjk6sv is said of the birth of Phares. In ver. 4 
is (FvKkafiovcra; in ver. 10, idavdro^s. In this § 12, Clement 
has oxojg trvKhfi^divng davarofdZaiv. Clement's words, observe, 
are distinctly chosen by him ; for they are not in the sacred 
narrative given in Josh, ii., which steers quite clear of all 
doubtful expressions with regard to Rahab. They are, of course, 
necessary expressions in the narrative of Gen. xxxviii. The 
above conclusion is strengthened by observing that Clement's 
words, just preceding those which he puts into the month of the 
king's messenger, TpoV <ri siff^6ov oi zardffzoxos r^g ytjg ^fjbSv^ 
i^dyaye ocvrovgj seem obviously a recollection of the words of 
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the men of Sodom to Lot toS s/Viv oI avipig oi imXiovrsg Tpo^ 
gI Tfiv vvxTu; i^uyuys avrovgy Gen. xix. 5. The words in 
Joshaa are i^oiyuyi rovg Spipag rovg siffTTi'X'opiVfJifivovg vg Tfjv 
olxioLV ffov rriv wxra, ii. 3. Clement tells the story of Lot in 
the preceding section (§ 11). The notion that the conver- 
sation of this § 12 is a mere patchwork of bits taken here 
and there, according to the fancy of the writer, is farther 
borne out by the consideration of a sentence given to the spies 
in par. 9, which we have already partly discussed. The words 
in Josh. ii. 18 are rov ii Turipa aov^ xai rriv fdtfjTipa aov, zai 
rovg uhK^ovg aovy kolI Travra rov olxov rov Tarpog aov ffvvd^ug 
'^pog (nauTfjv tig r^y olxiav (rov. xai iarut Ta^ oV oip i^i\6rj Ti^y 
6vpay Tfjg oixsag crov i^of, hoxftg lavrif icrrui. There is enough 
of resemblance here to show that Clement can recollect when 
he is disposed to do so. And it is none the less plain that his 
words are an amalgamation of Josh. ii. 18 with Ex. ix. 19 vvv 
obv xurdffTBVffov (rv¥uyaystv roi xrfjyfi ffov, xou oca ffoi iarh h 
rS Ttiief. xavrtg yap oi £y6pcjT0h ftas rd xrfivfjf oaa idv evpsd^ 
iy ro7g Tsitosg, xai fAfj shiKiri ilg oixiav, TSffi) ii W avroi ij 
%aXa^a, rsKiVTriini. From Ex. ix. 31 appears to be taken 
TrapitmiKvlaj used by Clement {Ep. i. 23, ii. 11*) in what pro- 
fesses to be a quotation. 

If § 12 be now examined, it will be found to be covered to 
a great extent by the references which we have supplied. We 
shall produce, immediately, one whole sentence and something 
more out of Origen ; and, hereafter, xo^u TpoifjKoVj for par. 10, 
oat of a page of Diodorus, and a'sroKovyroUy for par. 9, out of P. 263 sq. 
Heb. i. 

Let us consider how the case stands with respect to the 
coincidences already given. 

1. For a certain specified reason the historical Biblioiheca of 
Diodorus is opened at a particular page. There, and in the 
pages immediately following, are found a number of coinci- 
dences with Clement's Ep. i., and specially with § 12. Acci- 
dental coincidences may, no doubt, be occasionally found, but 
not such as these. These cannot be accidental. It is therefore 
necessary to suppose that Clement made use of Diodorus. The 
coincidences with this writer are, however, of such a character 
as to lead to the idea that the use so made is of a jesting 

^ tWit ^rmfvXn wmftfrnxmrn ("ripe"). lightfoot refers to Ex. ix. 81. 
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nature. This idea is confirmed by reference to the Eo 
Tliom.j which is nothing else than jest from the beginnin 
the end. 
I 2. When we became of opinion that § 12 of onr Ist Ep 

was not written in a very grave and serious spirit, we n 
some examination of the Evang. Thorn. We consulted 
apocryphal gospel, and a particular page of it, because 
page had already supplied us with two parallels for Duh 
chap. zi. zii. Let us see how the case stands with respec 

I this gospel* 

II The Evang. Tfiom. has two versions, which Tischendorf < 
j ! A. and B. A certain page of Evang, Thorn. B. appears i 
j I used in Diognetus. The Evang. Thorn. A. (in the parallel pi 

r. 63. uses the word hoiKkoMrnQ (see note 2), deriving the zneai 
apparently from ivoiKkoHi when used, as in Ep. i. 12, in * 
i somewhat strange*' sense, as Lightfoot remarks, of *^ crossw 

In the Evang. Thorn. A., also, and in the same neighbour! 
are found in close companionship two words, which as use 
Clement (also in § 12) are noticeable. Investigation of 
p. 42 sq. language of the apocryphal gospel in its parallel places si 
1*. (!o. that it is taken from various chapters of Holy Scripture. T 
same chapters supply some coincidences with those convi 
tional parts of § 12 which confessedly are not drawn J 
Josh, ii., in which chapter they are naturally looked for. 
of course admitted that many of the coincidences are of a 
importance, and in themselves alone not at all to be r 
upon. The whole case has, however, to be considered; 
the aptness with which the coincidences, such as they are, 1 

> come to hand, must be observed. Many of these resembla 

may be set aside as unworthy of notice, but there will 

! remain two sets of coincidences — ^the one with Diodorus, 

other with the Evang. Thorn. — ^not so summarily to be disp 
of. Each of these has its own specially noteworthy feati 
They are not, however, independent of one another, but 

i closely connected in the words ivuKka^ and iva^CKcbcrf^. ] 

incredible that this double set of coincidences should I 
accidentally arisen. It is incumbent on any one who th 
this to be possible, to produce two equally remarkable set 
coincidences for a piece of Greek of equal length ' 
Clement's Ep. i. 12, and which he can pi'ove to be pu 
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accidental. He will not then have proved that the coinci- 
dences before as are accidental, bat he will, no doubt, have 
shown that they may be. 

The conjecture that the author of the apocryphal gospel 
was acquainted with Clement's Epistles, we must remark, does 
not meet the case. It does not explain the phenomena which 
Ep. i. 12 presents. There is plainly a connection of some kind 
between Clement and the apocryphal gospel. What this is 
does not yet appear, and we do not intend to discuss the question 
further at this time. We shall again and again come across 
the Evang, Thorn, in the course of our examination of our 
epistles. For the present we take our stand on the fact, which 
we think we have sufficiently proved, viz. that our 1st Epistle, 
in the form in which we now have it, was not written by 
Clement, Bishop of Rome, but by some later author of an 
unknown age. 

Under this view, then, let us look once more at § 12, and see 
whether we cannot get some further light upon it. There is 
no doubt that the epistle, by whomsoever written, was intended 
to pass as that of Clement of Rome, and to take the place 
which the genuine epistle once occupied. To sustain the 
character, it must seem to bear within it the seeds of succeed- 
ing Christian thought. It must be so carefully written that 
succeeding writers, such as Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, and others, 
may seem in their language to be recollecting Clement of 
Rome. It happens that Justin Martyr {Dial. Ill") speaks of 
Rahab, and of the scarlet thread as being a symbol of the blood 
of Christ. Irenseus (iv. 20. 12) speaks also of Rahab. It is 
quite evident that he has Justin before him. He has, how- 
ever, a distinct feature in his remarks, for he speaks of Rahab 
as having been preserved with her whole house *^/ide signi 
coccini," adding — 

'' Sicut et Dominus dicebat his qui adventum ejus non excipiebant, 
Pharisseis scilicet, et coccini signum nullificant, quod erat pascha, 
redemptio et exodus populi ex ^gypto.** 

Origen also writes, in Jes. Horn. iii. 4 (tom. ii. p. 403) : — 

'* Sed et ista meretrix, quae eos suscepit, ex meretrice effioitur jam 
propheta, Dicit enim, Scio quia Dominus Deus vester tradidit vobis 

^ See Diognet. vii., where Dial, 110 is plainly used. 
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tefTom hanc. Vides (cf. par. 11) quomodo ilia, que aliqnando ent 
zneretrix et impia et immunda, nunc jam Spiiita Sancto repleta est ; 
et de prsteritis quidem fatetur, de presendbus vero credit, propheiat 
autem et prsenunciat de futuris.'' 

Origen's propJieta supplies, then, a third distinct feature. The 
words which Clement, in § 12, par. 6, puts into the month of 
Rahab, are a very nearly exact translation of Origen's. Clement 
writes : ysyoHrKovtrcc ytyd^KAf iyei on Kvpiog 6 0so^ v/lSp ^nofor 
iiicuffiP VfiAV Tfiv yriv (A. reads xoKii) ruvTfiy. In Josh. iL 9 we 
read ixitrrufLcu ori idofKOf VfU¥ Kvpiog Tfjv y^v, and in ver. 14 
ig a¥ TupaiS KVfiog fifiAV t^p ^oh¥. Clement's language looks 
very much like a combination of vy. 9, 14, which mi^t well 
have been suggested by Origen. A very simple explanation 
of this matter may be offered. Let us suppose the writer of 
our epistle to have had the Latin version of Origen before 
him, or in his mind, and not the Greek, This Liatin version 
of Rahab's words looks as though it might be an amalgamation 
of Josh. ii. 9 with ver. 14. Our writer, we shall suppose^ 
wished Origen to be considered as bearing witness to his § 12. 
He therefore himself combined vers. 9, 14, and, having been 
thus induced to vary from the language of Josh. ii. in this 
particular sentence, preserved his consistency by giving no 
part of the conversation in § 12 in the language of Josh. ii. 

Let us now look at the concluding words of § 12, bearing 
in mind the references made above to Justin, Irensens, and 
Origen. 

He tells us that the spies instructed Rahab to hang the scarlet 
line from her house, and that by so doing they made it plain m 
hd rov atfiMTog rov Kvpsov (Justin) Xvrpoftng (Irenasus) urat 
xa<ri¥ Toig Ttcmvovaof (Origen) Kott eXT/^ot/aiv fxi roV 0^. 
'Oparg (Origen) ayaxruroh ov fLovov Tiartg (Irenasus) iXXci 
xfo^rireioc (Origen) iv rj yvvaiKl yiyonv. Nothing can well 
exceed the skill with which this sentence is drawn. It will be 
observed that Clement does not say in what respect Rahab 
showed the gift of prophecy. He gives no prominence to 
Origen's view, and yet he might be claimed as favouring it 
We remark that Clement's words meet the views of Justin, 
Irenaeus, and Origen, but they are then themselves exhausted. 
We have to consider whether the passage of Clement is not a 
little too cleverly drawn, and whether the conclusion when 
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all four passages are brought together, and all considerations 
of authorship and date are put on one side— -ought not to be 
that Clement's is the later account. It is beyond dispute very 
like the pithy sentences of Diognetu8y which gather into them- 
selves some distinct feature from each of half a dozen different 
parallels. If we adopt the conclusion that our Clement was 
the later writer, we shall find support for it in Justin, who 
speaks of the death of the first-bom of the Egyptians. This 
explains how the language of Ex. ix. comes to be used in § 12, 
par. 9. 

We shall continue to use the name of Clement for con- 
venience sake ; but we shall only mean by the name the person 
who wrote or compiled the epistles which are now ascribed to 
Clement of Rome. 



APPENDIX B. 

It will be necessary now to show that the 2d Epistle of 
Clement is of the same character as the 1st, and that we may 
fairly examine the two together as though they were by the 
same author, and formed but one writing in two parts. 

Photius, Bihl. Cod. 126, speaks of apocryphal quotations as P. 249^ 
a distinct feature of the 2d Epistle, and in a less degree of 
the 1st. Accordingly citations of this character are foond in 
both epistles. This is, of course, no proof of genuineness. 
Whether the remarks of Photius are really his or not, the 
presence of these citations is as necessary in our epistles as 
the queen's head upon the coin that claims to belong to the 
reign of Queen Victoria. The presence of this feature proves 
nothing, though the absence of it would be fatal. If examina- 
tion should show that these quotations, or any one of them, are p. 137. 
not from some apocryphal source, but simply manufactures by 
the writer himself, then the very characteristic of Clement's 
Epistles, which Photius supplies, instead of supporting our 
epistles, will the more fatally condemn them. 

In Ep. ii. 4 is found the following citation : Uttiv 6 xvfiog. 
'£ay Ifn (lzt 1(lov avpfiyfjuiifos h rS KoKncof (lov^ kcu (Lfj 'jroinrz 
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ifjifoSy ovK diioL vfJMg xo6iv unij ipydrou apofLsttg. lu illi 
tion of the imagery and language, Lightfoot refers to L 
11 ; ProT. XXX. 4 ; S. Luke xiii. 27 ; and to Justin, ApoL 
DiaL 76. He supposes it to be '^ taken from the gos] 
the Egyptians,'* which is used (by the help of Cleme 
Alexandria) in Ep. ii. 12 ; and upon this use he founds f 
jecture as to the country to which the writer of th 
Epistle belonged. The inference is a just one if the ci 
before us be, what it clearly professes to be, the citation 
saying of our Lord out of some apocryphal source. 

What is it, however t 

Of the words which we have given, S. Luke xiii. 2' 
supply vfLiv^ OVK oiioc v(ji*ag *jrodi¥ iffri. In ApoL i. 16, «! 
quotes this verse thus : kou ron ifii avrotg* icToyji^put 
ifjuovy ifydrcti r^g avofLitig. To complete the latter part c 
citation we only want ixdygrt. For this we go to IHc 
There Justin writes : xoti ipS avrotg; ^ Avocy/upuri ax 
Yiui h AXKoig Xoyoig olg KurahKoZfiv rovg avo^iovg fjufj a£l 
(juiKku^ sffj ipilv 'Tsrayfcrg iig ro trxorog to f^^pov j&.r.X. 
thus get the UTdyere ; but it is not in the quotation with ^ 
we are dealing, but in another. It is difficult to suppos 
. ' to be accidental, and we naturally look for other indici 

f that Clement's eye was upon Justin. In ApoL i. 16, S. 

b I xiii. 27 is the fourth of several quotations strung tog 

without any remarks of Justin's. S. Matt. vii. 21, 2- 
precede. S. Matt. vii. 21 ("Not every one that saith unt 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; bi 
that doeth the will (o TOtciv to 6i}ji(JitOc) of my Father wh 
in heaven ") is prefaced by a>vXa Tovg kou to, spya ^pdm 
ffofSfiffeaOai 'i^fj, EIxi yap ovrag' ouyi to^ «.r.X. Cle 
prefaces his quotation thus : ita tovto tccvtoc ^fjbSy ^pcurtri 
ilTSif 6 Kvpiog x.r.>u He uses Justin's aafS^aetrOai in his ve 
of part of S. Matt. vii. 21, which he gives in this same § 4 
which is this : Ov Tag 6 Kiyojv fLoi KVfii^ KvpiBj (TuOritnToUy 
6 tosSp ttiv hKOLioffvvriv. The toiZv to OtkrifLoe^ which J 
uses, Clement uses in the sentence following the quot 
which we arc discussing, where he says : Tot^cj[Ji0i¥ to fiil 
Tov KukitrocvTog fifJbSig. The evidence, then, that Clement 
Justin for the latter part of his quotation, is as strong as i 
be, short of being such as would have exposed the fraud oi 
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first occasion of the comparison of the two writers. The 
expression, however, o xoiSv rriv iiKUiO(rvvf]¥, which Clement 
selects for his version of S. Matt. vii. 21, is worth a little 
attention. It is a recollection of 1 John ii. 29, as his words a 
few lines before (in § 3) sufficiently show. He writes : roffov- 
rov o\)¥ eksog xoi^avrog uurov ug fiiMigy TpSrov (Ji*hy Sn fifijug o! 
Zfiivrzg rolg vsKpotg Oioig ov fivofiev Kui ov vpotrxvvovfLU avrolg, 
uKK* lyvoffLiv hi ocvrov top Tocrspoc r^g uhjOsiug. Tig ri yvSkng 
rijg ochjSsiag fj ro fL^ apmtrOai rov di' oh iym/juev avrov ; For 
the latter part compare on Tav ypsSiog ix rrig uhjOeiag ovx um. 
Tig hmp 6 ylavfmjg {on ypBvtmjg iari kuI 6 Turijp ocvrovy S. John 
viii. 44), ii fju^ 6 apvovfLivog on ^l^aovg . . . xSig 6 kpvovfLivog rov 
Tiov ovil rov Ilargpa i)(fiy 1 John ii. 21-23. We shall hardly 
question the use of S. John's Epistle, or the way in which the 
expression rov xurifiu r^g ochiSsiag was suggested. It is too 
apt to be accidental. What kind, we may well ask, of work is 
this ? Not surely the work of a man preparing a homily (such 
as Ep. ii. is supposed to be) for use in church ? We shall ask 
the question with more astonishment if we observe that for 
the earlier part of the words now given from § 3, 1 Thess. iv. 
15-17 was used. Compare on fifLug oi ZfiifTtg . . . xai ol Hxpoi 
iv XpiffrS avourrfitfovrm xpSrov exBiroc «.r.X. This idea is con- 
firmed by the Syriac version, which "translates** a>iX' iym/jbev Pp.24, 142, 
" as if it had read iruru ii on " (Light. Add. p. 451). Does J?J; |^: 
any one suppose that half a dozen lines of honest Greek can be 
the victim of two sets of accidental coincidences, if they be 
accidental ? If they are not accidental, will any one argue 
that the man who had had the Epistles of S. Paul and S. John 
in his hands, and made such careful use of them, could not 
have written the quotations from S. Matthew and S. Luke as 
they stand in the gospels, if he had been so disposed ? We 
need not, however, be surprised. Lightfoot points out that 
§ I of this epistle is coloured by the language, though not by 
the thought, of Heb. xii. 1. Stephens calls this kind of writing p. 14. 
" parody/* 

Some further considerations will strengthen the position 
which we have taken up as to the use of Justin. In § 2, 
Clement quotes Isa. liv. 1, and writes : stii ipfi(Ji*og iioxu fSvui 
UTO ToS &iov XooV ^jXAfy, ¥V9i H Ti(mv<ru»ng v'ktiong iy^vo-- 
fji,B6ot rSv ioxov9raf¥ ixfi¥ 0goy. xoci iripoc il ypa^ Xiysi, "On 

z 
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ovK ri>Jov Kukiaat itKociovg^ aKka af/tupraikovg. This last text is 
quoted in Just. ApoL i. 15 (we were just now using § 1 6). The 
iirst text is quoted in ApoL i. 53. Justin says : e^ hi ^potpf- 
TivSri on Tkeiong o! aero raiv i6mp Tttrrtvovng riv asro 'lot/SoAvv 
Koi ^afLupiofV . . . 'ipfjfjuoc yap ^y ^ruvra rd lOvri oc>\jj6i90u Qiov, 
X^^P^^ '^pyotg 'Kctrpivovra- ^Yoviouoi i\ xou ^afJbapsTg, ixflprtg rii 
xapa rov Qsov Xoyov . . . fiyvofjfruy. Clement's sentence looks 
very much as though it were made up out of Justin. Light- 
foot gives the reference, but not the words of Justin. 

Photius, Bibl 126, when describing the Epistles of Clement, 
i\ 249. says : ov fJbfjv ovi' U'TapaKockvTrofg avrov ovhttf^^ iif rovrot; 
^Kocff^fjfAU. In Just. Dial. 76 (used above), aTapocxotKv^rrei^j a 
word but rarely found, is usea. The whole sentence, as applied 
to the celebrated Clement of Rome, seems strange. It is very 
emphatic, but perhaps may be thought to " protest too much,*' 
as though something of irony and satire lurked beneath the 
word u'jrotpoucaXvTTug. 

We are now in a position better to appreciate the force rf 
the evidence, which we shall proceed to bring forward, as to 
the way in which the rest of the apocryphal citation given 
above was put together. 

In chap. ii. we shall have occasion to refer to £usebin$. 
Comment, in Ps. (LXX.) Ixxvi. 6, p. 891. A little above, in the 
same page, we observe oadxtg afjuaprfjauvrag avrovg a^sro^ayjtv: 
cf. xul (Jbfj TTOtTJrs rdig ivrokdg (Jbov^ ccTofiak&i vfJbdg of Clement's 
quotation. Eusebius is there commenting on LXX. Ps. Ixxiii. 1, 
/Vari, 0goV, d'Tciaaf iig riKog, ipyiaffrj 6 6v(Log (rov gcri Tpo^ara 
vofJbfjg (Tov ; If we refer to this psalm and to this verse of it, w€ 
find Eusebius, p. 854, quoting it, and saying, fjue0^ jjy xcu uc 
TiXog UTB^Xfj6ri(Tuv. rovro 8g xai 6 ^euTTJp avrog TupstTTfj \iysiff 
TloffdKtg Ti6kXf](Toc iTKTvvayocyuv rd tikvol aovy op rpo'xrov opw: 
V. i*i«. Wiavvdyn rd pofftrta vto rdc Tripvyag, xoct ovx fjfiBKficra'n (S. 
Luke xiii. 35) ; — yiv6(Liva 'jrpofiocra vofjufjg uvrov. But ver. 11 
we observe, runs : ivocri dxocfrpkpug t^v %s7pa aov xai nyv 8f|/a: 
aov ix (Jbitrov rov xoknrov dov iig riXog; Eusebius says: o xoXtoc 
rov Qiov dyuScHv itrn TXfjprigy ho Xskexroci. M.ovoyi¥i]g T/oV ( 
ofv iig rov xokncov rov Turpog, ixilvog e^Tjyfjffocro. The suggestior 
r.GOsq. is now made easy to Isa. xl. 11 "He shall gather the lamb 
with His arm, and carry them in His bosom." 

The history of Clement's quotation may now be sufficient^ 
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explained. In Eusebius' comment on Ps. Ixxvi. we find a 
parallel for the central words of the quotation. That parallel 
is contained in a discussion of a verse from Ps. Ixxiii. In 
Ps. Ixxiii. this verse is again connected with aTofidXkuv and 
followed immediately by the quotation of S. Luke xiii. 35, 
which not only supplies a parallel to the first words of the 
quotation, but is in S. Luke only a little below the verse on 
which the closing words of the quotation are founded. For 
those closing words we have shown that Clement was indebted 
to Justin. Further on, in Ps. Ixxiii., we find the hint for 
Clement's Iv ru koKtoh. There is no room here, we must 
remember, for knowledge of Clement on the part of Justin and 
Eusebius. The things which we have pointed out must neces- P. 128. 
sarily be accidental, or mean what we say they mean. It is 
worthy of remark that Eusebius' comment on Ps. Ixxiii. was 
just as interesting to Stephens as to Clement. One example 
we will take from the comment on ver. 1, immediately above 
the quotation of S. Luke xiii. 35, where Eusebius says that the 
Jewish nation often fell into sin : gTr Wiffrpe^ofv ocvrovg avi- 
Xa/^jSavgy Qiog' . . . ovhsTors hi ocvrovg uTaSuro eig rgXog. In 
his comment on ver. 19, he writes : fLyfjaifjrt rrig ffvvSrjxfjg aov . . . 
xcctifrjp ha6f]xf}if avrolg ha, rov \ptfrrov . . . aKXoi av (j^ri . , . uToa- 
rpaf^g rag tKertipiag. We remember also the otrdxtg af^uprTj- 
(TuvTocg ocvrovg axo^oikuv of the parallel passage in Ps. Ixxvi. 
Stephens, in a prayer, Rud. Fid. p. 312, reminds God that the 
Israelites of old oftentimes provoked Him, and brought down 
upon themselves His chastisements: aXX' oyucjg OGuxig (JUBruPofjaccg 
imtrrpi-yp^ Tpog as, roadxtg rSv aSv 'iru^ov oixripf/^v . . . hd rug 
. . . (Tvv6fi9cag . . . avfL^opag aTstrrpBypocg, Sftrri ai rag avrSiv ovhiT^ori 
aTOKratrSai Bv^dgy going on to speak of the better covenant in 
Jesus Christ. 

The foregoing argument may be materially strengthened by 
some further considerations. We see before us in Eusebius 
an easy suggestion of Isa. xl. 11 r<2 (3pa;^/ow avrov (Tvvd^Si 
api'ac xai h rS xohKu avrov fiaardtTU. The latter clause, as 
Lightfoot points out, is only found in some inferior M88. of the 
LXX., though it is in the Hebrew original. Aquila and 
Symmachus give it. Aquila, however, reads apvta instead of 
dpvag. In Clement's § 5 there is a return to the metaphor of 
the lambs, and apvta is used : Xiyst yap 6 Kvptog, "E<rg(r^g dg 
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apy/a iv fjuiacf Kvxafv. This might be suggested by Just. 
i. IG (used above), haffiiv il o¥r%g Xvxot ap^aysg (S. 
vii. 15), i^ofOiv (juh iii666v(ji*ivoi iipfiMra xpofiarartf. CI 
has in this § 5 another apocryphal quotation in hand 
pounded of S. Luke x. 3 (or S. Mark x. 16), S. Matt. 
S. Luke xii. 4, 5 (** Fear not them that kill the bodj,' 
Lightfoot quotes these, and adds the saying as it is read in 
Horn. xvii. 4, and in Justin, ApoL u 19. We shall nov 
scribe this second apocryphal citation as it stands in Gl 
noting the coincidences with the various forms of the 
given in Lightf oot's note : " M^ ^o^uai6f<ra¥ " (the g 
" rd apv/a " (Aquila) " rouf Xvxovg " (suggested by S. 
vii. 15) *^fji^Tci TO aTo^avs/y" (Justin) ocuroi. xai vfjui 
^o^m6i " (S. Matt.) " rovg axoKrkvvovrug " (the gospels 
K(ti fLTihh vfJAV ^'hvyufLmug xotuv^* (Justin and Somily) 
^o^fUffdi rov " (ura to dxoOamv " (Justin) vfjMg " r)(flrr 
(riuv'' (S. Luke) "-vl/t^fe kou ffOffLarog^' (order of S. ] 
"roy fiockuy iig yiivvav srypof" {Homily; the order on 
It cannot be denied that Clement's apocryphal quotatiox 
every appearance of being his own careful mi^nufacture. 
We have one thing more to notice with respect to Clc 
quotation given at the beginning of this section, and 
P. 42. form a very suitable conclusion. *' For the expression (t 
h Kok'X'Ofy * to gather in the lap,' " Lightfoot says, " see 
Prov. XXX. 4 (xxiv. 7)." The verse referred to runs : rii 
sig TOP ovpauov kuI Kocrififi ; Tsg trvviyyayiv avifLOvg i» jcoX'^ 
(TVHffTfiSyl/Sv vhaff h sfLUTiaf; Tig ixpocTfjas TuvTAf^ t£¥ d»{ 
Y^g, The third ^ of these clauses is parodied in Evcmg. 
B. X. p. 154, where our Lord, being sent to the well for 
and having broken the pitcher * (avnTpififi ii vbpscc ui/i 
paid to have taken off His garment i^iTivhvTfiv) and fi] 
The fourth clause is dealt with also in the Evang. Tliot. 
on the same page. Joseph is there engaged in making 

^ The first clause may be thought to bo taken up in Ep, L 28, v 
extraordinary version is given of Ps. cxxxviii. 7-10, which we discnas a 
in chap. iL 

8 From Eccles. xii. 6 {rvfr^fin ilpsm tri ry flrnyy), as the U rii wny^ in t 

P.42Bq. line in Bvang, Thorn, B., the i^nmriv t«v gy^t of ver. 10 used just be 

word Jifmerm of Cant. ii. 10 exactly used just above, and various otli< 

coincidences (i7xsvr«v, rXiiri«v, s.t.x.) sufficiently show. To the parallel 

in Evang, Thorn, A. p. 144, we referred in note 2 of this chapter. 
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stead, and having found one of two pieces of wood too short for 
his purpose, is directed to place them side by side. The story 
goes : Ton zpartiffctg kou o ^h^trovg ro mpov Ak^ov iTkxwnv avrov p. 63. 
Ti^¥ aKkfi¥ xporofJi^fjir iToifjtnv Koxilvo hov rov &KKov ^vkov. It 
is from these fables and this page that the parallels are taken 
which are given in Diognet. xi. xii. The language of the first 
of these inventions is taken partly from Eccles. xii., the closing 
verses of which are parodied in Orat. i.* In § 1 we have shown 
that these pages are connected with Clement's Ep. i. 12. Is it 
a rash conclusion that the second clause of the verse of the 
Book of Proverbs is taken up in Clement's 2d Epistle, and that 
this epistle is just as apocryphal as its companion the Evang. 
Thorn, f 



§2. 

We shall endeavour to strengthen the conclusion at which 
we have just arrived, by referring to Hippoly tus. Canon Light- 
foot (Addenda, p. 470) gives some parallels out of Hippol. Lib. 
adv. Grose, to be compared with Clement's ii. 17, and siys 
that *' these resemblances suggest that our Clementine homily 
{Ep. ii.) was known to this writer." We may assume that a 
connection of some kind is acknowledged between Hippolytus i\ lu. 
and Clement, and have only to consider on which side the 
obligation rests. Of the treatise to which Lightfoot refers we 
shall say only that it deals with the statements of Plato con- 
cerning a future state as these are set forth, in part at least, 
in Aaiochus, which bears Plato's name; that we have given 
a parallel out of the very place to which Hippolytus may be 
thought to refer in Diognet. viii. 1, and that Hippolytus' roif 
rSv Turipejv (iiKuiofif, Sacr. Par.) xSfov would very naturally 

' Eccles. xii. ends : wXXk l^ffT*iriv ixxXurmrrJif fZ tvf%7f Xiyws iiXn/JUir^t . . . 

^«i3«Vy xm4 vmt \9r§Xitf myr§y ^vXcrri, in r9VT§ wit i Mfiwt, •rt rv/Awmw ri winf/tm 
i ei«f «ii4 h Kfieu x.T.X. Comp. §vth yaf U »vr§7t tZft §rff n ht^iXif' mirik ykf 
7* riv wtnri* v/Mtf 0v*0ifAarm Xvernt »«2^sf«W«f l^ri fitnfttJm, — Awi Xtwfv Wi/^iuf Pp.(175y 
. . . wi/i rSf iwkitf M^/rif . . . %m r^tf 'Oftnftv ftv4»it wtiiifuw t^rt ymf Si r«r« ^^^» 
^m^tfV», 'lXi«l«f ri »«i *o)vrrii«r kfx^ »cj r»x«f, ywn, OraL 1. Note the double 
meaning of which winftM is capable, the pointed opposition of ywi to Aftfmwt^ 
that rv90nfim (not wMt^m) is used in Oral, 5. For the expression Jif;^^ s«i rix«f, 
see Ev€mg. Thorn. A. yii. 141. See preceding note. 
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suggest rov rSit BvaB^Sv yZi^ov of Axioch. p. 371, and which is 
used in Ep, i. 50. As so often Clement might be thought to 
have combined both passages in his own words. Hippolytus 
writes : aXXa kou oD rov rm Tocripafv yfi^ov xocl rovg hixutovg 
opeiffi, p. 798. In Axioch, p. 371, we have otroig fjbh ouv iif roj 
Zytiv hocifjbofv ayaOog iriTVivasv, ilg rov rm ivai^Sv yppo^ oixi- 
Zj,ovTut. Clement says : a}X ol iv kyu'xri TiKnudkvrig Kara riiv 
rov Qiov xdpiv exflvenv yjipojf ivasfiHv' ol ^avspctfOfiffovroct h rft 
WiffKOTTji rrjg (iuatlKBiag rov 0gotJ, i. 50. 

In Contr. Noet xvi. p. 825, Hippolytus writes : a}X fj Tlnvf^a, 
rovre(rri¥ 6 Aoyog ; aXX' ipglg fjuor Tl£g yiymfiroct ; Trjv fjuh 
Kara eil hfiyriaiVf ig iymtiaaiy ov hvv?} i^iiTshj Kairoi rijg iKatmig 
^fjbipag opSv rfjv Kara avdpancov a/r/av, koi rrjv Tept rovrov oIko- 
pofjbtap axpsfiSg i^Bi'irstv ov hvvaaat. Compare o roiovrog ovv ov 
fLBraX^yl/irat rov Tnvfjuarogj o hrriv 6 Xpiarogj and (omitting 
two lines) otJrg i^UTsJv rig hvvarat ovrs XaTJjffai «.r.X., Ep. ii. 14. 
We remark, however, that Theophilus begins AutoL ii. 12 by 
saying: rijg (lIv ovv *YJ^ariiiApov ov6sig av6pi*jrafv ivvarog xar ie^iap 
r^v iS,fiyfj(rtv (hfjytjfftVy just below) Kai rfjv oiKOPoybiav TOffav 
i^eiTTilv . . . oKK' ovil bI fJttvpioig 'irsat ^icuasi rtg . . . ovil ovrojg larai 
ixavog Tpog ravra a^ia>g rt gm?v x.r.X. If to this we add, Ep. 
i. 49 rig ivvarai il^fiyfiaatrSai ; ro fLsyaXstov rrjg KaXkov^g avrov 
rig apKirog i^sixsh ; and, after a few lines, in § 50 ovk 'iariv 
l^rjyfjaig' rig Uavog h avr^ ivptSrivai «.r.X., we have as pretty a 
piece of literary entanglement as can be desired. It is made 
the more interesting by observing that the passage in Theo- 
philus is the preface to the parallel which we have given to 
Diognet, viii. ; that the words now given from Ep. i. 50 are 
only two or three lines above the passage which we just now 
saw might have been in part taken from Hippolytus, and in 
part from Axiochus ; and that the parallel for Diognetwf from 
Axiochus was also for § viii. 1. We remark, further, that a 
connection between Theophilus and Clement's Ep. i. is not 
doubtful, since Lightfoot, in dealing with Ep. i. 23, refers to 
"the parallel passage" in AutoL i. 13. 

Looking now at the passages which we have brought to- 
gether, if we suppose Clement's to be of the earlier date, we 
must further suppose that Hippolytus, with one eye upon 
Clement's Ep. ii., had the other fixed upon Theophilus in a 
passage where he has Clement's Ep. i. in his mind. Does it 
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not seem a simpler view, to suppose Clement to be the later 
writer? That he used Hippolytus in one passage and Theo- 
philus in the other ? That Hippolytus had some knowledge of 
Theophilus, and that Theophilus was the independent writer 1 
» It is of course perfectly useless to argue the question as it 
stands. We must look for further evidence, which is, however, 
close at hand. Theophilus, in the place referred to, as also in 
AtitoL iii. 1, uses the word /^ocroctOTOiftu, which is not at all of 
common use. Lucian in his Dial, Mort. uses it ; and from the 
place where he does so use it we took the parallel which we 
have given to DiogneL viii. 4. To Diognet, viii. 2, observe, we 
have given the passage itself from Theophilus, which contains 
the word, as a parallel. Turning to Lucian, DiaL Mort, x. 8, 
we find that he brings a philosopher upon the scene, and that, 
after a few lines in which the parallel for Diognetus just re- 
ferred to is found, he makes Mercury say : xardSov av ro 
(Tx^^fJitU xpSro¥ . . . offtjv fjuh r^v akaZfiniuv xofi^iZfi , . . xai eptv 
KUi Kivoio^iuv . . . ukXdi xoci (jburutOToyioty (JuaKoc ToKKriv, kolI 
yjifov {Diognet. viii. 2) ovk okiyov . . . xai fjivTocSstav hi . , , Koci 
opY^Vf Koci rpvp^y . . . xoci ro y^Bvhog be a*jco6ov^ xai ro^ rvfov, 
xdi ro ohadui u/^Btum shoci rSv dKkofVy and presently ctTo6i(Jbivog, 
Cf . aToXisrovrgj rriv fLUToctOTovtocif rrjv n gp/v xui ro tig 6dvurov 
ayov Z/lkog, and, after one line, Kd^eufj^tv 'F.var)Q, og h v'ttuxo^ 
iixaiog svpsSeig (ji^srsriSTj, Ep, i. 9 ; v^fixoov yBHtrSoct, Ep, i. 10 ; 
and also rocTBtvo(ppoyfjaotffjbtv ovv, dhXfoi, d'jrodiybivoi TufTocv 
akuZflniuv xoci rv^og xoci d<ppo(TvvTjv xoci opydg^ Ep. i. 13. Any 
one may observe from time to time in Lucian what appear to 
be recollections of the N. T. In the passage just quoted there 
are obvious resemblances to Phil. ii. 3 f^fjih xocrd ifiSnav fi 
xBvoio^taPy dXkd rri ruTSivo(ppo(Tvyri dXKTjkovg riyov/^svot tJcrgpg- 
Xfi^ocg iavrm\ and, ver. 8 xai cryJiiLocri ivpidiig ug &v6pu'7Cogj 
irocrsivaHTey iocvrovj yivofL^vog VTTjxoog fJbS'Xfii docmrov. Observe 
how these two verses fill in the passages just given out of 
Clement. Taking all the circumstances of the case into con- 
sideration, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that Lucian 
was used by Clement, and that he must necessarily therefore 
have copied from Theophilus, and probably from Hippolytus. 

THE END. 
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suggest T0¥ rZv Bvae^cHv xZfov of Axioch. p. 371, and which is 
used in Ep. i. 50. As so often Clement might be thought to 
have combined both passages in his own words. Hippoljtas 
writes : oKka zai oh ro¥ rSv Turipofif xSpov kocs rovg htxaiovg 
opSkn, p. 798. In Axioch. p. 371, we have oflroi^ (lIv ovv h ru 
Z/i¥ iaifjuatv ayufiog ireTnvffs^, elg rov ruv BvasfiSv xStpov oizi- 
ZfiVTUi. Clement says : a}X ol iv ayaTrj Tikeiofisvrsg Kara rfiv 
Tov Qsov xdfiv eXfOUfftv yfipov ibtn^Sv' ol ^avtpatSfiffovrou h rr, 
iTiffzoT^ rrjg fiourtXuug rov Osot/, i. 50. 

In Contr, Noet. xvi. p. 825, Hippoljiius writes : aX>w' ri Ylnvfisa 
TovriffTsv 6 Aoyog; aTJC ipiig (Lor Yiug yiymTjroct; Ttjv (ji,h 
zocrd trl iifiYijatVy eig iymf](raty ov ivvri I^utuv, xatrot rijg ixitrrTig 
fjf^ipag opaiif rfjv xard avSpanrov alriocv, xat r^v Tgpi rovrov oIko- 
pofJbiuv oucpt^Sg i^etTeiv ov ivucurat. Compare 6 rotovrog ovu ov 
(LiTuKri'^BTUi rov Tvevfjuocrog, o umv 6 Xptcrrogy and (omitting 
two lines) ovrs i^eiTUP ng ivvarat ovre Kak^aat x.r.K., Ep, ii. 14. 
We remark, however, that Theophilus begins AutoL ii- 12 by 
saying: rrig fjuh ovv 'Y^ar}f/,epov oviiig iLv6pi)Tuy ivvarogxar a^iup 
Tfjv i^fjyfjffiv (hfjyfjfftv, just below) zoci rijv oixoifO(Ltay Tourav 
i^eiTeiv . . . a}X ovil ei fjuvpmg ere<rt |3iWs/ rtg . . . ovil ovratg hrrai 
IzoLvog Tpog ruvra a^tatg rt ilxuv k.tX. If to this we add, Ep. 
1. 49 rig ivparoci i^fjyfjffaffdat ; ro f^eyaKslov r^g KocKkoiffjg uvrov 
rig apziTog 't^BiTBh ; and, after a few lines, in § 50 ovz scrriv 
i^fiyrjfftg' rig izuvog iv (iv*>% ivpiSrivon z.rX.^ we have as pretty a 
piece of literary entanglement as can be desired. It is made 
the more interesting by observing that the passage in Theo- 
philus is the preface to the parallel which we have given to 
Diognet. viii. ; that the words now given from Ep. i. 50 are 
only two or three lines above the passage which we just now 
saw might have been in part taken from Hippolytus, and in 
part from Axiochus ; and that the parallel for Diognetim from 
Aociochus was also for § viii. 1. We remark, further, that a 
connection between Theophilus and Clement's Ep. i. is not 
doubtful, since Lightfoot, in dealing with Ep. \. 23, refers to 
"the parallel passage" in Autol. i. 13. 

Looking now at the passages which we have brought to- 
gether, if we suppose Clement's to be of the earlier date, we 
must further suppose that Hippolytus, with one eye upon 
Clement's Ep. ii., had the other fixed upon Theophilus in a 
passage where he has Clement's Ep. i. in his mind. Does it 
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not seem a simpler view, to suppose Clement to be the later 
writer ? That he used Hippolytus in one passage and Theo- 
philus in the other ? That Hippolytus had some knowledge of 
Theophilus, and that Theophilus was the independent writer i 
. It is of course perfectly useless to argue the question as it 
stands. We must look for further evidence, which is, however, 
close at hand. Theophilus, in the place referred to, as also in 
AutoL iii. 1, uses the word f/jarawTOVioCf which is not at all of 
common use. Lucian in his Dial, Mort, uses it ; and from the 
place where he does so use it we took the parallel which we 
have given to DiogneU viii. 4. To DiogneL viii. 2, observe, we 
have given the passage itself from Theophilus, which contains 
the word, as a parallel. Turning to Lucian, Dial. Mort. x. 8, 
we find that he brings a philosopher upon the scene, and that, 
after a few lines in which the parallel for Diognetus just re- 
ferred to is found, he makes Mercury say: kutolOov av to 
(r)ffjfJba TpeSrov . . . ocrrjv fjbh r^v ukaZ^oyBtav KOfLtZj^t . . . xai 'ipsu 
Kul Kivoio^iav . . . oKKot xui fjburoctOTOviav fLuka To}Jj}py zai 
T^pov {Diognet. viii. 2) ovk oKiyov . . . Kui fi6v*jcu6iiav Sg . . . x^ai 
hpyriVy Koi rpv^^v . . . zai to y^/sviog il olvoSov^ xal tov tv^op^ 
Koci TO oiisffSai afjuiivafv ehut tZv oKkaty^ and presently axoSkyijiyog. 
Cf . uTo'Ki'TrovTig tjjp (jjUTatOTroviav ttjv tb 'ipiv zui to ilg SdvuTov 
iyov y^Kog, and, after one line, Xdifi&jfj^Bv 'Kvcu^ og iv VTraxo^ 
iUatog BvpeSeig fjbSTSTsSTjj Ep. i. 9 ; v'jctikoov ymaSoci, Ep. i. 10 ; 
and also Tuviivo^povriaojiJijiv ouv, aSeX^o/, axoSkyijivoi Toiaav 
akaZ^oPiiav ku) Tvpog xoct appocvvriv xcci opyugy Ep. i. 13. Any 
one may observe from time to time in Lucian what appear to 
be recollections of the N. T. In the passage just quoted there 
are obvious resemblances to Phil. ii. 3 [/jtiih kutol ipiOuav ri 
xBvoio^taPy ocXkd 7% TUTeivo(ppo(Tvvri oKkfikoug ^yovfjbsvoi VT^ps- 
XOVTttg euvToiv ; and, ver. 8 xui (rx/jf/jUTt BvpsOeig ig aySpof^og^ 
iTOCTBiyoHTev iavToVy yBvofJusvog VTfjxoog (Jji'Xfii 6amT0v. Observe 
how these two verses fill in the passages just given out of 
Clement. Taking all the circumstances of the case into con- 
sideration, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that Lucian 
was used by Clement, and that he must necessarily therefore 
have copied from Theophilus, and probably from Hippolytus. 

THE END. 
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